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MIGHTY LONDON 


Second Series, 


THE TOWER OF LONDON. 


At the extremity of Thames street, and at the foot of Tower hill facing the Thames we arrive at 
the Tower, and in all our researches during our present labours, no subject possesses such enlivening 
interest, or so well repays an investigation as the Tower. Whether we view it in retrospect, as a 
Prison, a Palace, or a Fortress, there is about it such attractive record—though it be frequently of 
the dark deeds of bygone ages—that we scarcely know—with our necessarily restrictéd limits—how 
to abbreviate our details, and where and when to refrain; but as many chroniclers have found a 
difficulty in precisely fixing the period of its erection, and definitely agreeing upon its founder, we 
shall offer to our readers some of the most common suppositions and traditions of our ancestors, 
nothing doubting but that they will come to the same conclusion as ourselves, that its originator was 
William the Conqueror. : 

Fitz-Stephen, who died m 1191, gives the earliest description of the Tower in these brief terms: 
«Tt (London) hath on the east. part a Tower Palatine, very large and very strong, whose court and 
walls rise up from a deep foundation. The mortar is tempered with the blood of beasts.” There is 
no real connection between the fabulous blood-tempered mortar of the old monkish writer and the 
subsequent history of the Tower of London; and yet when we think of that history, how appropriate 
docs it seem that the very foundations of those walls should be laid in blood! Fitz-Stephen was 
nearer than we are to the period when these foundations were laid, by almost seven centuries; and 
yet he tells us not who laid them. 

Stow informs us, “It hath been the common opinion and some have written (but of none assured 
ground), that Julius Caesar, the first conqueror of the Britons, was the original author as well thereof, 
as also of many other towers, castles, and great buildings within this realm.” This good, painstaking 
antiquary, tries to disprove the common opinion of the old writers, by stating that ‘‘ Cesar remained 
not here so long, nor had in his head any such matter; but only to despatch a conquest of this barbarous 
country, and to proceed to greater matters. Neither did the Roman writers make mention of any 
such buildings erected by him here.” Other antiquaries follow, who would give us something not 
quite so far off as Julius Cesar to rest our faith upon. Dr. Stukelcy would have a citadel raised 
here about the time of Constantine the Great; whilst Dr. Miller goes to prove that the Tower of 
London was the capital of the Romans, thcir Treasury, and their Mint; from the circumstance that 
three coins of the Emperors Honorius and Arcadius were found within the Tower walls, in digging 


for the foundations of some modern building. 
C2 x 
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There is no authority, however, to confirm tradition in the remote antiquity assigned to the Towcr. 
No part of the existing structure is of a date anterior to the Keep, or the great square tower in the 
centre, called the White Tower, and this it is well known, was built by Wm. the Conqueror eire. 1079. 

Stow tells us, as if settling the matter, “I find in a fair register book containing the acts of the 
Bishops of Rochester, set down by Edmond de Hadenham, that William I. surnamed the Conqueror, 
built the Tower of London, to wit, the great White and Square Tower there, about the year of Christ, 
1078, appointing Gundulph, then Bishop of Rochester, to be principal surveyor and overseer of that 
work.” 

Rochester Castle was built by Gundulph, Bishop of Rochester, and the two buildings have many 
points of resemblance to one another. Another writer states, ‘‘ The Chapel in the White Tower, now 
the Record Room, is one of the most complete specimens of a Norman Church, on a small scale, which 
remains; and in some other parts of the White Tower are early English remains.” 

With such considerations before us, it is very natural to suppose, that amidst the terrific conflict 
which sprung from the Norman’s ruthless endeavour to quench that spirit of liberty in the bosom of 
the Saxon, which has ever proved indomitable, thé Great or White Tower arose. The patriot citizens 
of London so spurned the iron rule of him who sought to crush them, that the policy of the Conqueror 
would lead him to provide some stronghold, adapted at once to shelter himself and to awe the rebel- 
liougs. The massive grandcur of the structure crected by William, fitted it well to accomplish these 
ends. The site, too, was wisely chosen ; just without the city, eastward; on the northern banks of 
the river Thames, where the ground is gently clevated above the neighbouring marshes of [essex and 
the lower ground of Surrey. , 

In approaching the Tower of Tondon. the Keep or citadel of the fortress—the White Tower—is seen 
rising conspicuously above the rest of the pile, It occupics the central part of the fortification, and 
measures 116 feet from north to south, 96 feet from east to west, and 92 fect in height. It is sur- 
rounded by a double lino of walls and bulwarks, which constitute severally the inner and outer wall or 
ballium. The outer ballium wall encloses a superfieics of 12 acres, 5 roods. This outer rampart, 
again, is encompassed by a dcep moat, measuring 900 yards, or half a mile in exterior circumference. 
The moat is supplied with water from the river Thames, but motives of salubrity have hed to its being 
kept drained since the year 1843. ‘This moat is separated from the river on the south by a raised 
platform or wharf, of from 40 to 50 yards in breadth, and mounted with cannon. Two temporary 
bridges connect the wharf with the fortress. 

The principal entrance to the Tower is at the south-west angle, where a stone bridge crosses the 
moat. This bridge is defended at each extromity by the Middle Tower and the Byward Tower. 
Having thus entered the Outer Ward a narrow street is seen on the left hand. This strect extends 
round the fortress, the southern side excepted. The building appropriated to the Mint formerly stood 
here. Passing on from the Byward Tower, between the southern sides of the inner and the outer balliain 
walls, a strong tower and watcr-yate are seen on the right hand. They secure a channel whieh runs 
under the wharf, connecting the river Thames with the moat. These arc St. Thomas’s Tower and the 
Traitor’s Gate. By this entrance, state prisoners were brought into the fertress. A few yards beyond, 
are the remains of the Cradle Tower, where a gateway formerly crossed the avonue between the inner 
and outer wards and led to the palace. Theo Well Tower stood a little beyond, and the “ Tower Jead- 
ing to the Iron Gatc” at the south-east angle of the out ballium wall; the iron gate was on the opposite 
side of the moat. Two strong bastions, the Brass Mount and the Legge Mount, defend the north- 
eastern and north-western angles of the cuter ballium wall. 
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“ly aving made the ejreuit. of, the onter ward, aad returning to the Traitor’s Gato, the inner ward is 
entered by a noble gateway, the Bloody Tower. A stone embattled wall surrounds the inner ward. 
Flights of ateps lead to the tap of the wall, wlich is m places 40 fect in height and 12 thick. It 1s con- 

s#teeted with and defended by {2 strong towers, standing at unccual distances from each other, and 

“vary gz inform. These fevers remain boldly conspicuows; they were most of them used formerly as 
privon-todgings mer ‘ 

The White Towor oecupics the centre of the inner ward. Against its southern wall is the Horse 

,Armoury, a modern building, completed in 1826, in which are arranged cquestrian statues of our kings 
4a ancient armour. Immediately opposite to the Horse Armoury is the Ordnance Office, which partly 
eecupies the site of the ancient palace that was taken down in the reign of James [f,—1683-88, 
This royal 1(sideuce stood in the space between the southern side of the White Tower and the Salt 
Tower, im the south-eastern angle of the inner ward. The new barracks are to the north of the White 
Towcr — Ihe first stone of this building was laid by the late Duke of Wellington, in 1845. This was 
the site of the Grand Storchouse, destroyed by fire in 1841. In the north-east angle of the mnor 
ward, is ihe New Jewel Houso, where the Crown jewels have been kept since 1842. It 18 close to the 
Martm or Jcowcl Tower. In the opposite, (the south-west angle of the inner ward,) is the Governor's 
House tormaly called the Lieutenant's Lodgings. In the north-west angle of this ward, 18 the Chapel 
of Bt. Petc:, creeted in the reign of Edward I. 

Haying thus taken a rapid survey of the genoral plan of the Tower of London, we will proceed to 
a nearer inspection of the several structures, commencing with the Outer Ward, the principal fortifi- 
cation of which consist of a small chan of towers on that side of the fortress next the Thasnes, all of 
which were crocted in the latter part of the reign of Henry II—1216-72. The approach to the 
Tower uscd to be defended by considerable outworks, but these have been removed. The visitor 
entcrs the fortress by 

Tri Mivetr Tower, FORMBRLY CALLED THH Martin Towrr This is a st¥ong portal, flanked with 
bastions, and defended by gates and a porteullis, The upper part is of comparatively modern con- 
struction, Tus ‘Lower protects the eutiance to the principal bridge. Each bastion contains a guard 
room for the portars. 

Tut Bywarp Iowrr This tower resembles the Middle Towcr in almost every particular. Standing 
at the south-west angle of the fortress, it forms the principal entrance to the caterior line of 
jor ofc ations 

‘Lun Traitor’s Garr or St Tuomass Tower. Tlus 1s a large square building built over the moat, 
the outer line of which i protectcd by two urcular Towers, These Towors exlubit in tho interior 
mntarcsting specimens of the cay pointed arclutoctme of Henry HI’s reign. This Tower is now 
appropuatcd to the raising of water and contains a atcam engine. The passage underneath, by which 
ptite prisoners entered the Tower, 18 guarded by two strong water gates. 

‘tin Crapre Tower Onty the lower part of the original structure remains, It forms a curious 
vanited gateway, Winch led in former times to a drawbridge, The upper portion of the Tower seems 
m Culy timos,t9 have been connceted th the apaitnients of the palace. 

‘Ton Wait Towrr, The fower part ia all thit cvists of the original, it consists of a vaulted chamber 
about 15 feet long by 1 wide. 

‘Tun Diveuin on Jnon Gare Tower. Its aituation is now occupied by a stono building of modern 
dite; vary Lately of the original structure remains, which, m 1641, is described in one of the Harlean 
mahusciipts & “old ruynoyg place,” 
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Tho space between the outer and the inner ballium walls on the castcrn, northern, and 
sides, used to be occupied with brick buildings (now most of thom removed) in which were regularly 
carried on the works of the Royal Mint, from the early part of the reign of Edward ILJ—1822-77 till 
about 1810, when tho Mint was removed to the handsome building on Tower Hill. 

The Towers above-named, with the lofty ramparts of the outer ballium wall, and the surrounding ' 
moat, completed the fortitications of the outer ward. | 

William did not complete the cireuit of outworks, now the inner ward, nor does it seem to have been 
finished till the reign of Stephen. The ower circuit and the defences to the western gate, were added 
by Henry III, about 1240; but nothing béyond plain masonry can now remain of that date, except 
perhaps the pillars only in St. Peter's Chapel. The only external architectural features remaining 
aro evidently of the fifteenth century, and are confined to the two southern entrances; of which the 
outer or lower is known as “ T'raitor's Gate,” now approached from the river, through an arehway in 
the modern quay ; and the inner is the “ Bloody Tower,” the traditional scene of the murder of Edward 
V. and his brother. The round bastion adjoining this, on the cast, called the Waxurieipy or Recorp 
Tower, retains a handsowne Gothic octagonal roum, but nothing externally. All the Towers to the 
enclosure of the inner ward have their names and their traditional associations, but the most interesting 
is that in the middle of the west side, called the Beaucname Towzr, tho lodging in the sixteenth 
century of many famous prisoners, (tho unfortunate Queen Anne Boleyn; John Dudley, Earl of 
Warwick, 1553; Philip Howard, Karl of Arundel, 1587); who have, with many others, left inserip- 
tions scratched on the walls. 

The Briek Tower, the first proceeding westward from the north-cast angle, was the prison of Lady 
Jane Grey, and the Bell Tower the first eastward from the south-west angle, that of Queen Elizabeth ; 
both confined here at one time soon after Mary’s accession. 

Other parts that have been prisons, contain inscriptions by their occupants ; and the Salt Tower at 
the south-east corner, a curious planisphere, engraved by Hugh Draper, confined on suspicion of 
magic, in 1561. 

None of the interesting old rooms, however, are generally accessible, except the ground floor of the 
Beauchamp Tower, and one small apartment in the White Tower, known as Queen Hlizubeth’s Armoury. 
This vault, which.is entered through the modern Horse Armoury, is situated under St. John’s Chapel, 
and being surrounded by walls 17 feet thick, supporting the whole width of the Chapel aisle, is the 
strong room of the fortress. In the thickness of one of its walls is formed a small dark dungeon, ten 
fect long and cight wide, famed as that of Sir Walter Ralcigh, and receiving no light but from the 
entrance. Tradition states that Sir Waltar Raleigh here wrote Ins Listory of the World. 

The inscriptions near the entrance to the cell aro those of Rudston, Fanc, and Culpepper; all im- 
plicated in Sir Thos. Wyatt's rebellion in 1553, which proved so fatal to Lady Jane Grey. We have 
‘no further account of these prisoners. Sir Thomas Wyatt was beheaded on Tower Hill, 1559. 

The Chapel of St. Peter ad Vincula, within the precinct and liberty of the Tower, and still the 
parish Church of the fortress, has nothing remarkable but having been the frequent, though not 
general, burying place of those beheaded on Towor Mill, or.(when popular fecling rendered that 
dangerous.) within the fortress, or the adjoining green, now paved. Here: were interred without a 
memorial (in the time of Henry VIL.) Fisher, Popish Bishop of Rochester; the Queens Anne Boleyn 
and Katherine Howard; Sir Thomas More, (‘‘ in the belfry, or, as some say, as one entereth into the 
vestry, near unto the body of the holy martyr, Bishop Fisher”; Thomas Cromwell, Ear] of Essex ; 
and Mayaret, the heroic Countess of Salisbury. In the time of Edward VI.—the Lord Admiral Sey- 
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bet ween: two Queenes, to wit, the Duke of Somerset and the Duke of N. orthumberland between Queen 
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“ate, a ito Sud ey, beheaded by order of his brothor, the Protector Sineratt: and the Protector Somerset 
A 


ttn the reign of Mary—tho Duke of: Northumberland (before the High Altar, “ two Dukes 





Anne and Queen Katherine, all four beheaded ;”) Lord Guildford Dudley: ‘and his wife, Lady Jane 
Grey. In the reign of Elizabeth—the Earl of Essex. ‘In the reign of Jattes 1—Sir Thomas Over- 
bury, (poisoned). In the reign of Charles {.—Sir John Eliot, (died “a prisoner). In tho reign of 
Charles If.—Okey, (regicide). In the reign of James II.—the Duke of Monmonth. -In the reign of 
Queen Anno—John Rotier, the eminent engraver; and ‘lastly, in 1746-7, the ‘Lords Kilmarnock, 
Balmerino, and Lovat, concerned in tho affair of tho Pretender. Thero are four monuments to Liew 
tenants of the Tower, the first of the time of Henry VII. : 

The Norman Chapel of St. John, one-of the most complete specimens of a Norman Church on a 
small sealo, occupies the space from the first floor to the roof of the Keep’or White Tower, and was 
originally used by the English monarchs as a place of worship, but is now devoted to the preservation 
of a portion of tho public records. It has a semi-circular termination at the eastern end; and thé twelve 
massive pillars which divide the nave from the aisles are also arranged in a semi-circle at ‘tho castern 
end. The pillars are united by arches, which admit the ‘light. into the nave from the windows in the 
southern aisle. A gallery with arches corresponding to those’ below, is above the pillars. The.in- 
terior of this interesting Chapel is entirely covered with plaster! but on breaking part of this away, 
it was discovered that the columns, archways, &c. are ail faced with wéll-finished stones, retaining the 
marks of the tool, and laid in courses with thick joints Of mortar. The floor is composed of very hard 
polished grey cement which is marked with lines to resemble squares of stone. This is boarded over! 
In the reign of Henry IIL, (1240) that patron of the arts, three windows of stained-glass wero added 
to the Chapcl.. A chaplain constantly performed divine service hore, for which he received 50 shillings 
yearly at the Exchequer. At what period it waa stripped of its ornaments and furnituro and when 
it cease to bo used for religious purposes is unknown. | 

The largest room on the upper floor was used as a Council-room when our kings hold their Court 
at the tower. “ This almost unrivalled apartment bears every appearance of high antiquity, and its 
massive timber roof and supporters harmonize with the grand features of the other parts of the build- 
ing.” Hore the council is said to have been assembled when the Protector Richard, Duke of Gloucester, 
ordered Lord Tastings to instant execution in front of St. Petor’s Chapel. Not-the slightest vestige 
of a fire-place, or-of a well, has been discovered in any part of this majestic edifice. The rolls of the 
Record Office, and War Stores, occupy every part of the White Tower, Queen Elizabeth's memonny 
excepted, 

The stone structure which forms a wing to the eastern side of the White Tower, is occupied by the 
Ordnance Office as a depository for books and papers: The lower story wan probably erected in the 
fourteonth century, The upper was added ‘at the commencement of this century. 

‘The communication between the stories is by a spacious staircase in the north-east extremity of the 
building. The newel or cirealar column, around which the stairs wind, is a curious’ specimen of ancient 
masonry. There are also staircases in the north-west and: -aduth-east: anglea, commencing only on the 
first floor. A swall-seven foot thick, extending north and soath, divides the three stories from the 
base to the sumimit-of the building.. Another wall, extending’ saat and west, subdivides the southern- 
most of the former divisions into ‘unequal partas thus forming in each eels one large apartment and 
two smaller ones. 
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ae » THE HORSE ARMOURY. ad 
The ancient vaoords of the kingdom contain many documents relating to the warlike stores jive: 
sorved in and issued from the Tower. The idea of exhibiting armour on equestrian statues of dur x 
kings, sees to have originated in Charles II's reign. Armour having been superseded at the close 
of the 17th century, by the general. use of fire-arms, the stores were returned to the Tower. Addi- 
tions were made from various sources, until the collection contained most interesting specimens of 
armour and of weapons, of almost every age of English History. But discrepancies and anachronisms 
prevailed in the arrangement, .. William the Conqueror appeared in plate armour, which was unknown 
for centuries after his death; and Henry V. was equipped partly in the armour of Charles I. and 
partly in that of Henry VII! At length, about 30 years since, Sir S. Meyrick’s “ Critical Inquiry 
into Ancient Armoury,” threw light upon the obscure subjeet, drew public attention to it, and finally 
induced government to request Sir S, Meyrick to undertake the historical arrangement of the Armou- 
ries. 1t waa also decided to, erect the New Horse Armoury, which was completed in 1826. This 
structure is about 150 feet in length and 34 in breadth, and situated on the south side of the White 
Tower. The windows are of stained glass, the centre compartments of which are ancient; and contain 
coate of arms, and scriptural subjects: the latter exceedingly well painted. Several military trophies 
and emblems adorn the walls and coiling. The centre of the apartment is occupied by equestrian 
figures, wearing suits of armour of various periods from the time of Edward I. to James 1{. (1272-1688.) 
Each suit is assigned for the sake of chronology, to some King or knight, but none are known to have 
been worn by the persons to whom they are assigned, except in a very few instances, (such as Henry 
VIl,; Dudley, Earl of Leicester; Henry, Prince of Wales; and Charles 1.) We cannot devote suffi- 
cient space to enumerate the whole of this interesting collection, but the following must claim our 
especial notice. In the centre of this gallery, a suit of the time of Edward I. (1272-1307), consisting 
of a hauberk with sleeves and chausses, and a hood with camail; the emblazoned surcoat and baudric 
are modern; the spurs are prick-spurs, Suit of the time of Henry VI, (1422-1461) the back and 
breastplates are flexible armour, the sleeves and skirt are of chain mail, the gauntlets are fluted, the 
helmet is a salade armed with a frontlet, and surmounted by a crest, Suit of the time of Edward 
IV,; (1461-1483) the vamplate or guard of the tilting-lance is ancient, the war-saddlc 1s of a some- 
what later date. Suit of ribbed armour of the time of Richard III., (1483-85) worn by the Marquis 
of Waterford at the Eglintoun tournament, Suit of fluted armour of German fabric, of the time of 
Henry VII. (1485-1509,) the knight dismounted; the helmet is called a burgonet, and was invented: 
by the Burgundians. Suit of fluted armour of the same reign; the armour of the horse is complete 
all but the flanchards. Suit of damasked armour, known to have been worn by Henry VIIL, 1508. 
1547); the stirrups are curious from their great size. Two suite of the same reign, called Charles 
Brandon, Duke of Suffolk; and Edward Clinton, Earl of Lineoln. Suit in central recess, very 
fine, and originally gilt, made to commemorate the union of Henry VIII. and Katherine of Arragon. 
“ The badges of this King and Queen, the rose and pomegranate, are engraved on various parts of the 
armour, On the fans of the genouitlares is the Shéaf of Arrows, the device adopted by Ferdinand, 
the father of Katherine, on his conquest of Granada, Henry's badges, the Portcullis, the Fleur-de- 
lys, and the Red Dragon, also appear; and’on the edge of the lamboys: or skirts are the initials of 
the royal pair, “H. K.,” united by a true-lover’s knot. The same letters similarly united by a knot, 
which includes also & curious tove-badie formed of a half roge mane alt poameae are engraved on 
the croupiére of the horsd,” 
In order to avoid confusion, and render.our subject more ern to those niekitled in the mys- 
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_ tical terms of the armoury, we shall here subjoin a list of the wariows parts composing a complete suit 
of Wrmour. 

1. The Helmet. For the head. 2, The Gorget. Covering the neck. 3, The Pauldrons, De- 
fending the shoulders. 4. Zhe Rere-braces, For the upper part of the arm. 5, The Vam-braces. 
For the lower part of the arm. 6, The Elbow-pieces. Uniting the two former pieces. 7. The 
Gauntlets. For the hands, 8. The Breast Plate. 9. The Back Plate. 10. Facets and Tassets. 
Flaps of steel hanging loosely from the breast-plate. 11, Garde-~de-Reines, A similar piece of armour 
depending from the back plate. 12. Zailles, Small tile-like pieces of steel, hanging over the hips 
and lying upon the armour, for the thigh. 13. Genouilléres. Coverings for the kneva, 14. Jambe. 
Coverings for the legs. 15. Sollerets. A sort of shoes of steel. ° 

The armour used in battle was neither so strong nor so complete as that worn in the lista, The 
additional pieces for the tournament were:—-16. The Placcate. A second breast-plate worn over the 
first. 17. The Volante-Picee. Worn over the lower part of the helmet. 18. The Grande Garde. 
Covering the breast and left shoulder. 19. Zhe Shoulder Shield. Worn in front of the left shoulder. 
20. The Garde-Bras. Covering the left arm. 21. The Tilting Gauntle. For the bridle arm. 22, 
The Ankle Guard. 

In tilting, the combatants passed each other on the left side, hence great care was takon to defend it. 

The horse armour consisted of—1. Ohanfron. For the horse’s head, 2, Poitrail. For the breast. 
3. Manefere. Worn over the neck. 4. Flanchard. Over the Flanks. 5. Orowpiére. Over the 
haunches. 

Considerable alterations had taken place in armour since the time of Edward the First. Suits of 
mixed chain and plate armour were introduced in the reign of Edward the Second. The plates were 
worn on the arma and legs. In Edward the Third's reign, armour became very splendid, so that 
knights, who might otherwise have been taken prisoners, were killed for the sake of their spoil. The 
finest suits were from Milan. In the reign of Henry V,, the hero of Agincourt, complete armour of 
plate came into use, Chain mail was first introduced in the reign of Henry III. (1216-72) by the 
Ci nsaders, from Asia, where it is worn to this day. It is constructed of a number of little rings which 
interlice one another, so as to form in themselves a connected garment, This style of armour was a 
vast improvemont upon that used at the time of the Norman Conquest. 

Body armour was made of leather, cut into small pieces in the form of fish-scales, or of flat rings of 
stcel, both of which used to be sewn on to cloth or deer-skin. The leathor armour was sometimes 
painted of various coloura, The shield was kite-shaped; the offensive arms were the long-cuitting 
sword, aud the lance, ornamented with‘its gonfalon or streamer. 

Returning from our digression, we next notice—Suit of Edward VI., (1547-1553.) embossed and 
embellished with the badges of Burgundy and Granada, and formerly exhibited as the suit of Edward 
the Black Prince, Suit assigned to Francis Hastings, Earl of Huntingdon, (1555), Suit actually worn 
by Robert Dudley, Earl of Leicester, of the time of Queen Elizabeth; the Earl’s initials, R. D. are 
engraved on the genouilléres, and his cognizance of the Bear and Ragged Staff on the chanfron of 
the horse, Suit ussigned to Sie Henry Lea, (1570) and formerly exhibited as the suit of William tho 
Conqueror. Suit assigned to Robert Devereyx, Bart of Easex, (1581) and worn by the King’s cham- 
pion at the coronation of George I]. Suit of the time of James I,, formerly shown as the suit of 
Honry IV. Suits assigned to Sir Horace Vore, and Thomas, Earl of Arundel, of the time of James I 
Suit actually made for Henry, Prince of Wales, eldest son of James L, richly gilt and engraved with 
battlos, sieges, &e. Suit assigned to George Villiers, Duke of Buckingham, the favourite of James 1. 


QUEEN ELIZABETH’S ARMOURY 


Is entercd by # staircase from the north-cast corner of the Horse Armoury. This collection was 
formerly called the Spanish Armoury, from the fable of its having been formed from the spoils of the 
Armada. ‘Tho name has, however, been changed to the more appropriate title of Queen Ehzabeth’s 
Armoury, most of the weapons contained in it being of the period of her reign, or of those immediately 
preceding. It is altogether a very interesting collection, and contains a great variety of all the 
weapons in uso in Europe, during the period preceding the introduction of fire-arms—the bill, the 
glaive, the guisanne, the ranseur, the spetum, the spontoon, the boar-spear, the partizan, pike, halbert, 
&c., with many curiosities of that period, relating to warfare; and at one end of the room is a figure 
of. Queen Elizabeth, seated on a eream-eoloured horse, held by a page: she is in a dress in imitation 
of that worn by her in the procession to St. Puul’s, when she went there in great state, to return 
thanks for deliverance from Spanish thraldom, 

In the centre of the room at various parts, instruments of torture will be seen :—-The thumb-screw, 
The collar of torment, taken from the Spaniards in 1558. The bilboa or yoke. The cravat or sca- 
venger’s daughter—an engine for locking together the hands, fect, and neck. ‘Two prodds used for 
shooting animals. The stirrup mee with its moutinet for bending it; the latch bow with a beautifully 
engraved latch. 

A very curious battle-axe, soinne with three “ gonnes,” called a ‘‘ holy water sprinkle.” This 
is said to have been the staff with which Henry VIII. was walking the streets of London at. night, when, 
refusing to give an account of himself to the watchman, he was put into the Poultry Compter, where 
he remained till the following morning, . On the floor are some of the most attractive relics, as the 
heading-axe, said to have been used in the executions of Anne Boleyn and the Earl of Essex. The 
block on which the Lords Balmerino, Kilmarnock and Lovat were decapitated on Tower ‘Hill.in 1746. 
Lord Lovat was the last person beheaded in this country. .A wooden cannon, used by: Penry Vil, 
at the siege of Boulogne; two pieces:of cannon presented ‘to Charles IL., when a’child, to assist him 
in his military studies. In different parts of the room are shields of the time of Henry: VIII, each of 
which is furnished with a small matchlock “ gonne,” and a small grating, throug which the soldier 
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was to take aim, They are constructed of wood, and covered with iron, and have 4 lining of woollen 
cloth stuffed. There are also several other interesting implements of warfare in thia collection, but a 
few of the most important only have been selected, as we must pass on to notiee the cannon and other 
trophies without the walls of the White Tower on the south side. 

Several of these interesting remains of early gunnery were seriously damaged in the great fire of 
the 30th of October, 1841, in which the Grand Storehouse, built in the reign of William III, was 
burns to the ground, and on the same site afterwards the Wellington Barracks were erected. 

The origin of gunnery is lost in the obscurity of the middle ages. Spain, Italy, and the East, all 
have claims to the invention. Some historians, Rapin amongst them, attribute it to the English, 
and assert that they gained the victory at Crecy through its instrumentality, Caunon were originally 
made of iron—bars of iron welded together with iron hoops;over them. Stones were shot from these 
cannon. 

{n 1418, Henry V. ordered the clerk of the works of his orduance, to procure labourers for mak- 
ing 7000 stones for guns in the quarries of Maidstone, Kent. Tho piece No, 15, is a gun of this 
description, The earliest brass gun in the Tower collection is No. 10, time of Henry V1I—1485-1509, 
No. 18 is a large brass gun of the reign of Henry VIII Artillery was first cast in England in this 
reign. ‘The first foundries wore set up in Hounsditch. Here, too, will be found a brass and an iron 
gun recovered from the wreck of the Royal George; two brass guns taken from the Spaniards at 
Vigo in 1702; two brass guns. called “Charles” and “ Le Téméraire,” captured from the French at 
Cherbourg, in 1758, bearing the arms of France and the motto of Louis XIV., ‘“ Ultima ratio regum.” 
An iron gun, which after having lain three hundred years at the bottom of the sea, was recovered 
from the wreck of Henry VIII's ship the “ Mary Rose” ;—a Chinese gun captured in 1842—a large 
mortar employed by William III. at the siege of Namur, besides several smaller mortars of more re- 
cent construction. 


THE JEWEL HOUSE, 


in which the Regalia or Crown Jewels are kept, is situated at the north-east angle of the inner ward, 
and was built in 1841. 

The Crown Jewels, according to the ancient records, were first kept in the Tower of London in the 
reign of Henry ILI. 1216-54. After the restoration of Charles 11, they were removed from a build- 
ing near the White Tower, to the Martin, thenceforth called the Jewel Tower. The Jewel-house 
within the Tower was kept by a particular officer, called ‘The Master of the Jewel-house.” He was 
charged with the custody of all the Regalia, had the appointment in his gift of goldsmith to the 
King, and “ was even esteemed the first Knight Bachelor of England, and took place accordingly.” 
‘The office was held by Cromwell, afterwards Earl of Essex. The perquisites and profits wero formerly 
very large; but after the Restoration they diminished so much that Sir Gilbert Talbot, the then 
Master, was tacitly permitted by the King to show the Regalia to strangers. 

We find the following record in the Harleian MS. :—* The master of the Jewel-house hath a par- 
ticular servaptin the Tower intrusted with that great Treasure, to whom (because Sir Gilbert Talbot 
was retrenched in all the perquisites and profitta of his place, and not able to allow him a competent 
salary) his Majesty doth tacitly allow him that he shall shew the Regalia to strangers; which furnish- 
ed him with so plentifull. a liyelyhood that Sir Gilbert Talbot, upon the death of his servant there, 
had an offer made to him off 500 old broad pioces of gold for the place.” 

The treasures of the Jewel-house were diminished during the Civil Wars under Charles I. The 
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plate atnongst the Regalia “whieh had crucifixes or i ad ipivturas!’ was disposed of for the 
public service. ‘ 

The Regalia is arranged in the.entre of a well-lighted redm, with an ample passage for visitors to 
walk round. The collection is surmounted by the 

New Starz Crown made for the coronation of Queen Victoria, The cap of purple velvet is en- 
closed in hoops of silver, surmounted by a bail and cross, all of which are resplendent with diamonds ; 
it weighs one pound and three quarters, In the centre of the cross is the *inestimable agpphire ;” 
and in front of the crown, is the heart-shaped ruby, said to have been worn by Edward the Black. 
Prince. 

Sr. Epwagp’s Crown was made for the coronation of Charles IT, and used in the eoronatiun of all oer 
Sovereigns since his time, to replace the one said to have been worn by Edward the Confessor, 
which was broken up and svld during the civil wars, This is the prown plnced by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury on the head of tho Sovereign at the altar, and the identical crown which Blood stole from 
the Tower on the 9th of May. 1671. The form is familiar to us as that which is represented in the 
royal arms and on the coin of the realm. This crown is made of gold, and is embellished with dia- 
monda, rubies, emeralds, pearls, and sapphires, 

Tae Paivoz or Waxss’s Crown is formed of pure gold, unadgrned with jewels. It is placed before 
the seat in the House of Lords which 1s occupied by tho heir apparent. 

Tue Ancisnt Qusen’s Crown is used at coronations for the Queen Consort. It is mace of gold, set 
with diamonds of great valuc, intermixed with pearls and other costly jewels; the cap is of velvet 
faced with ermine. 

Tua Quzen'’s Dianem or Circter or Gotp. This was made for the consort of James II., Marie 
d'Este. It is richly adorned with large diamonds and pearls. 

Sr. Epwarov's Starr is of beaten gold, four fcet seven inches in length, surmounted by an orb and 
cross, and shod with a stcel spike. The orb is said to contain a fragment of the true Cross. It is 
carried before the king or queen at the coronation. 

Tae Roya Scepren, or Sceprrs with THe Cross, is placed in the right hand of the sovereign 
at the coronation by the Archbishop of Canterbury. Formed of gold, two feet nine inches in length ; 
the staff is plain, and the pommel is ornamented with rubies, emeralds, and diamonds. The fleur-de- 
lys with which this sceptre was formerly adorned have been replaced by golden leaves bearing the 
rose, shamrock, and thistle. The crown is covered with jewels of various kinds, and has in the centre 
a largo table diamond. 

Tae Rop or Equiry, or Soxprrs wira tar Dove, is placed in the left hand of the sovereign 
at the coronation. It is of gold, three feet seven inches in length, set with diamonds, &. At the top 
is an orb, banded with rose diamonds, and surmounted with a cross, on which is the figure of a dove 
with expanded wings. 

Tua Qounen’s Sceptre wire tae Cross, is smaller than the former, but of rich workmanship, and 
adorned with precions stones. 

Twe Ivory Sczeran waa made for James li's queen, Marie d'Eete. Tho tradition, that it was the 
sceptre of Anne Boleyn, is without foundation, It is mounted in gold and termingted by a golden 
eross, bearing a dove of white onyx. 

Another richly wrought golden sceptre, supposed to —_ been made for Mery, Queen of William 
III. was found behind the wainscotting of the Jewel Office, in 1814. 

In addition to these Crowns and Sceptres we mast notice before we quit the Jewelshonse 
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Tae, Ons, of gold, six inches in diameter, bended with @ fillet of the ssimy metal, set with pearls 
and surmounted by a large amethyst supporting a cross of gold, 

Tue Quzen’s Ors is of smaller dimensions, but cere of the samb, splendid materials and 
ornaments, 

Tas Swoap er Munoy, or Curtawa, of Steal, ornamented with gold and pointless. 

Tae Sworps or Juaticm, Keclesiastical and Temporal 

Tae Anwuu.s, or Coronation Bracuuers, of gold chased with the rose, fleur-de-lys, and harp, 
and edged with pearls. 

Tus Royau Spurs, of gold, used in the coronation ceremony, whether the Sovereign be King or' 
Queen. 

Taz Ampuuza, or Goupgy Eaaua, for the Holy Oil. This vessel is of pure gold, it resembles an 
eagle with wings expanded, and is of great antiquity. 

Tue Gotp Coronation Spoon, used for receiving the sacred oi] from the ampulla at the anointing 
of the Sovereign, and supposed to be the sole relic of the ancient Regalia. 

Tue Gotpsy Sarr Canzar is of beautiful workmanship and is called a model of the White Tower. 

Tue Bartisman Fort of silver gilt used at the christening of the Royal children, This magnificent 
piece is upwards of four feet high. 

A Sirver Wine Fountain, presented to Charles II. by the corporation of Plymouth. There are 
also various dishes, and other articles of gold, used at the coronation, including a beautiful service of 
Sacramental Plate used for the same august ceremony. 

The estimated value of this magnificent collection of Jewels is upwards of THREE mr tho 
Queen’s Crown alone being valued at one million pounds sterling. 

Tickets of Admission to the Armoury and Regalia may be had at the Armoury Ticket office within 
the entrance gate. A warden is in attendance every half hour, to conduct parties in waiting. Open 
from ten o'clock till four every day. Admission to the Armouries, sixpence each; to the Regalia, six- 
pence cach person. 

Before quitting our subject of the Regalia, we must nat omit to chronielo, in our sketch of the Tower, 
Colonel Blood’s daring attempt to carry off the crown. 

Thomas Blood was a native of Ireland, and is supposed to have been born in 1628, In his twentieth 
year he married the daughter of a gentleman of Lancashire; then returned to his native country, and 
having served there as lieutenant in the Parliamentary Forces, received a grant of land instead of 
pay, and was by Henry Cromweil placed in the commission of the peace. On the Restoration, the Act 
of Settlement in Ireland, which affected Blood’s fortune, made him at once discontented and desperate. 
He first signalized himself by his conduct during an insurrection set on foot to surprise Dublin Castle, 
and seize the Duke of Ormond, the Lord Lieutenant. This insurrection he jomed and ultimately be- 
came the leader of; but it was discovered on the very eve of execution, and prevented. Blood eacaped 
the fate of some of his chief associates, the gallows, by concealing himself for a time among the native 
Irish in the mountains, and ultimately by escaping to Holland, where he is said ta have been favouy- 
ably repeived by Admiral Ruyter. We next find him engaged with the Covenanters in the rabellien 
in Scotland in 1666, when, being once more on the side of the losing party, he saved his life enly by 
similar means. Thenoeforward Colonel Blood appears in the light of « mere adventurer, bold, and 
capable enough to do aaything his passions might instigate, and prepared to seize Fortuze wherever he 
might find her, without the slightest'soruple as to the means. The death of his frinds in the insurrec- 
tion we have thetitioned seetns to have left on Blood’s mind a great thirst for personal vengeance on 
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the Duke of Ormond; whom, accordingly, he actually seized on the night of the 6th of December, 
1676, tied him on horseback to one of his associates, and, but for the timely aid of the Duke’s servant, 
would have, no doubt, fulfilled his intention of hanging him at Tyburn. The plan failed, but so ad- 
mirably contrived had it been that Blood remained totally unsuspected, although a reward of £1,000 
was offered for the discovery of the assassins. He now opened to his associates, an equally daring, 
but much more profitable scheme, had it been successful; which was thus carried out :—Bleed one day 
came to see the Kegalia, dressed as a parson, and accompanied by a woman whom he called his wife ; 
the latter professing to be suddenly taken ill, was invited by the Keeper’s wife into the adjoining do- 
mestic apartments. Thus an intimacy was formed, which was subsequently so well improved by Blood, 
that he arranged a match between his nephew and the Keeper’s daughter, and a day was appointed for 
the young couple to meet. At the appointed hour came the pretended parson, tho pretended nephew, 
and two others, armed with rapier blades in their canes, daggers, and pocket pistols. One of the 
number made some pretence for staying at the door as a watch, while the others passed into the 
Jewel-hoase, the parson being desirous that the Regalia should be shown to his friends, whilst they 
were waiting the approach of Mrs. Edwards and her daughter. No sooner was the door closed than 
a cloak was thrown over the old man and a gag forced into his mouth; and, thus secured, they told 
him their object, signifying he was safe if he subinitted. ‘The poor old man, however, faithful to the 
trust reposed in him, exerted himself to the utmost, in spite of the blows they dealt him, till he was 
stabbed and became senseless. Blond now slipped the crown under his cloak. . Another of his asso- 
ciates secreted the orb, and a third was busy filing the sceptre into two parts; when one of those 
extraordinary coincidents, which a novelist would scarcely dare to use, much less to invent, gave a 
new turn to the proceedings. The Keeper's son, who had been in Flanders, returned at this critical 
moment. At the door he was met by the accomplice stationed there as sentinel, who asked him with 
whom he would speak. Young Edwards replied he belonged to the house, and hurried up stairs, the 
sentinel, we suppose, not knowing how to prevent the catastrophe he must have feared otherwisc, gave 
warning to his friends. <A general flight ensued, amidst which the robbers heard the voice of the 
Keeper once more shouting ‘‘ Treason! Murder!” which being heard by the young lady, who was 
waiting anxiously to sec her lover, she ran out into the open air, reiterating the cries. The alarm be- 
camo general, and outstripped the conspirators. A-warden first attempted to stop them, but at the 
discharge of a pistol he fell, and they without waiting to know if he were hurt, passed his post. At 
the next, one Sill, a sentinel, not to be outdone in prudence, offered no opposition, and they crossed 
the drawbridge. At St. Catherine’s gate their horses were waiting for them; and as they ran along 
the Tower wharf they joined in the ery of “Stop the rogues!” and so passed on unsuspected, till 
Captain Beckman, a brother-in-law of young Edwards, overtook the party. Blood fired, but missed 
him, and was immediately made prisoner. The crown was found under his cloak, which, prisoner as 
he was, he would not yield without a struggle “It was a gallant attempt, however unsuccessful,” 
were the witty and ambitious rascal’s first words; - “5¢ was for a crown !” 

Not the least extraordinary part of this altogether extraordinary affair was the subsequent treat- 
nient of Colonel Blood. Whether it was that he frightened Charles by his threats of being revenpod 
by his associates, or captivated him by his conjoined audacity and flattery (he had been engaged to 
kill the King, he said, from among the reeds by the Thames side above Battersea, as he was bathing, 
but was deterred by an “awe of majesty”) it is difficult to say; the result, however, was, that instead 
of being sent to the gallows, he was taken into such especial favour, that application to the throne 
through his medium became one of the favourite modes with suitors, and it is eyen asserted that 
Charles I. granted him a pension of £500 per annum. Blood died in 1680. 
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It was not to be supposed that this affair should pass without exciting a great deal of comment and 
scandal. Robertson, in his “ History of Insipids,” writes— 


. * Blood, that wears treason in his face, 
Villain complete in parson’s gown, 
How much he is at Court in grace 
For stealing Ormond and the crown ! 
Since loyalty does no man good, 
Let's steal the King, and outdo Blood.” 


Poor Edwards lived to manifest the truth of the last line but one of these verses. All the reward 
he obtained was £300 for himself and son, and the money remained so long unpaid that the orders 
were previously disposed of at half their value. 

Tua Waxners were anciently the servants of the Constable of the Tower, employed by him to 
guard the prisoners and watch the gates; but through the influence of the Good Duke of Somerset, 
Protector during Edward VI's minority, as a reward. for their attention to him whilst a prisoner in 
the Tower, they were appointed extraordinary yeomen of the guard; and they have ever since worn 
the livery of that body, which was instituted by Henry VII. The fashion of the warder’s dress is 
that of Ienry VIIT’s time. The honor of the appointment is generally bestowed on veterans who 
have distinguished themselves in their country’s service. 

Tur Lion Tower, which contained the Tower Menagerie (was on your right as you entered) and 
was one of the sights of London from the time of Henry III. to the reigr of William IV., and the re- 
moval of the few animals that remained to the Zoological Gardens in the Regent’s Park. A century 
ago the lions in the Tower were named after the reigning Kings; and it was long a vulgar belief, 
“that when the King dies, the lion of that name dies after him.” The Menagerie was removed in 
November, 1834. The present Refreshment-room, by the Ticket-house, occupies the site. 

The annals of the Tower as a state prison are replete with gloomy and fearful events. A detailed 
account of these would fill volumes; a list even of the renowned and notorious, who, during the past 
eight centuries have pined within these walls in captivity, would fay exceed our limits. We can only, 
therefore, attempt to recall to the recollection tacts knows to every one, but which memory often 
refuses to furnish at the needed moment, and to point out the localities connected with these facts by 
history or tradition. It will render the retrospect more easy, if we consider the prisoners who have 
been immured within the fortress under five periods. 

During the First Period—the Norman and early Plantagenet age—history has recorded the names 
of few captives of note. 

Ralph Flambard, Bishop of Durham, was the first state prisoner known to have been incarcerated 
in the Tower of London. His origin was humble, but his talents made him so useful to William Rufus 
in carrying out his oppressive system of taxation, that he raised him to the highest offices in the state. 
Henry I. imprisoned him on his accession, in 1100, to please the people, but the wily Flambard con- 
trived to escape and fled to Normandy. The bishop kept a sumptuous table, and his jovial character 
was agreeable enough to his keepers. amongst whom he circulated the wine-cup most freely. A rope 
was conveyed to him in a fresh tun of the generous liquour wherewith he made the hearts of his com- 
panions glad, The wassail was prolonged to the point of the most helpless drunkenness; and the 
bishop escaped from the window by the aid of his good rope, whilst his warders were soundly sleeping. 

Hugh de Burgh was another captive statesman of this period, but of far different order. He was 
the guardian of the King and kingdom during Henry III.’s minority, and those who envied his great- 
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ness 80 prejudiced his sovereign against him that he was cruelly imprisoned within the Tower dungeons 
for some time about 1240. He was subsequently released, | 

During the Second Period—the 14th century—the Tower appears in the lustre of that martial 
glory which was shed upon our country by the royal warriors, Edward L., Edward 11]., and Edward 
the Black Prince. We especially connect the crested pride of the first Edward with the conquest of 
Wales. A tragical instance of the irksomeness of captivity to Cambria’s mountain chiefs, was given 
in the attempt made by Griffin, the son of the Prince of North Wales, to escape from the Tower The 
treacherous rope by which he lowered himself from his turret, broke! and the unhappy prince was 
found next morning a mangled corpse beneath. His son, undaunted, soon after did escape, and suc- 
ceded to the principality ; but only to fall in battle before the victorious Edward, whe sent his ivy 
crowned head to be fixed over the turret which had proved so fatal to his father. The names of many 
Welsh chiefs are chronicled as having been captives in the Tower during this period. Morgan David, 
Llewellyn Bren, Madoc Vaghan, and others, some of whom died in captivity. Owen Glendower proved 
in the reign of Henry IV. (1399) how mighty a spirit still lingered amidst the mountain’s of Wales. 
The expiring effort for independence appears to have been made by Owon’s son, and several chiefs 
who were led captive to the Tower by Henry V., then Prince of Wales, after the battle of Usk, 1410. 

Many a bright spirit from Scotland, too, chafed within the dismal dungeons of the royal fortress 
during the 14th century, and just previous to its commencement. The battle of Dunbar, in 1296, 
placed in Edward’s hands not only the Scottish king, Baliol, but a large portion of the most influential 
Scottish nobility, many of whom shared their sovereign’s captivity in the Tower, 

But the great memory of the Tower in this reign is Wallace, who entered its gloomy walls in 13805, 
and after undergoing a kind of trial, was dragged from thence through Cheapside to Smithfield, tied 
to horses’ tails, and there executed with barbarities according but tuo well with the infamy of the deed. 

The courts of Law and the monastic cloister, swelled the immense number of prisoners during this 
period, the Chief Justice of the King’s Bench, and several other judges having been committed for 
corruption, and the entire inmates of Westminster Abbey, abbot, monks, and servants, on suspicion of 
theft. Whilst Edward was in Scotland, in 1303, his treasury, then kept in the Abbey, was broken 
open, and robbed to the extent, it is said, of a hundred thousand pounds. No thief could be discovered, 
so Kdward summarily packed off to the Tower the whole establishment, of eighty-one persons. 
They were tried and acquitted. 

Jn the reign of Edward IT, Lord Mortimer and several other barons were seized and committed to 
the Tower. Were he gained over his Keeper, and having invited Stephen de Segrave, the constable, 
with the other chief officers of the Tower, to a banquet, he made them intoxicated, and got safely off 
to France. He then joined the Queen, and immodiatcly set on foot the conspiracy which ended in 
Kidward’s imprisonment in his own palace here, and subsequent murder. A day of retribution was 
approaching. By the young King Edward JII’s order, Mortimer was suddenly arrested at Notting- 
ham, and brought with his two sons and others to the Tower, loaded with chains, and then left in one 
of its darkest dungeons till the period of his trial and execution. France and Scotland continued, 
through this long and brilliant reign, to pour their tribute of illustrious captives into our great fortress, 

John, Earl of Murray, one of the great supports of the Scottish throne, was taken prisoner in 1336, 
and being unable to raise the immense ransom demanded, lingered here for some years. The mode 
of his liberation is not the least remarkable part of his history. In 1340 he was granted to William 
Earl of Salisbury, like so much land or live stock, “to do with him as most for his advantage,” and, 
remarkably enough, ultimately was exchanged for his own keeper (on Salisbury’s being made prisoner 
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in France) through the intercession of the King of Scotland. In 1346 another terrible blow desolated 
the hearths of half the nobility and knighthood of Scotland; this was the battle of Neville’s Cross, 
near Durham, in which David Bruce, tho King, the Earls of Fife, Monteith, Wigtown, and Carrick, 
the Lord Douglas, and fifty other distinguished chiefs fell into the hands of the English. The King 
was immediately conducted, with all honour and ceremony, under an escort of twenty thousand men, 
to London, through the streets of which he passed towards the Tower, mounted on a high black courser : 
the civic companies lining the whole way on the occasion, habited in their liveries. Eleven dreary 
years did the unhappy monarch spend in the Tower before he could obtain his liberation, even on the 
high condition of engaging to pay one hundred thousand matks, and delivering some of his principal 
nobility as hostages. Some of his nobility were still less fortunate. The Earl of Monteith having 
previously done fealty to Edward, was hanged and quartered. 

In 1846, Edward having taken Caen, “a goodly town, and full of drapery and merchandize, and rich 
burgesses, and noble ladies and damsels, and fine churches, and one of the fairest castles in all Nor- 
mandy,” sent off to the Tower, as the fruits of his success, the Constable of France, with the Count de 
Tankerville, three hundred opulent citizens, and an immense amount of booty. 

In 1347, the Tower gates opened to admit thirteen prisoners, twelve of whom had been known only 
as peaceful citizens a few months before; the governor of Calais, John de Viennes being at thcir head. 

The next important French prisoner was Charles de Blois, whose struggle for the dukedom of Brit- 
tany, against De Montford and his fair and gallant countess, had cost both nations so much blood and 
treasure. He was not liberated til] 1356, and then only after heavy ransom had been exacted. 

In 1857, news of a great battle that had taken place in France began to be bruited abroad, in which 
it was said the English had thrown all their other recent victories into the shade. Accordingly on the 
24th of May the assembled multitudes of the Metropolis beheld their favourite Black Prince entcr at 
the head of a triumphal procession that surpassed even the wildest tales of rumour. The King of 
France, his son, four other princes of the blood, cight earls, and an innumcrablc train of lesser but 
still important personages, graced the pageant of the victor of Poictiers. The chief residence of John 
was the Savoy; the other illustrious prisoners were mostly confined in that prison whose terrible walls 
must by this time have become almost as much an object of awe in France and in Scotland as in our 
country. Edward III. often held his court in the Tower, and on one occasion, the royal prisoner 
(John) entertained Edward III. and all his court in the great hall of the Palace—The treaty of Brétigny 
restored John to his throne in 1360. 

Six hundred Jews were incarcerated in these dungeons during Edward III.’s reign, for clipping and 
adulterating the coin of the realm. The monarch, whose prejudice against them was so strong, finally 
banished all that nation from England, compelling them to leave behind them their immense wealth, 
and their libraries so rich in the treasures of science, which were taken possession of by the monas- 
tcries. Roger Bacon owed much of his extraordinary knowledge to the Jews’ libraries, espccially to 
the gigantic volumes of the Babylonish Talmud. 

In the Third Period the splendour of the 14th century passed away, and during the 15th a gloomy 
shroud of darkest deeds enveloped the Tower of London. Edward the Black Prince, the pride and 
delight of the nation, was arrested by the hand of death in the glory of his manhood. During this 
period many distinguished men were confined here; some but as a step to their execution. Sir Simon 
Burley, one of the most accomplished men of his age, who had heen chosen by Edward the 
Black Prince as the companion of his son (Richard II.) was the chief of these victims to the spirit of 
faction. This dark period was appropriately commenced with the crection on Tower Hill of the fatal 
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scaffold. The first victim whose blood was shed on that spot, was Sir Simon Burley, his only crime 
was faithfulness to his young sovereign; an unpardonable one in the judgment of the King’s uncles, 
the Dukes of York and Gloucester; who, having wrested the power from their royal nephew’s hands, 
wreaked vengeance on all who favoured him. Hichard’s good queen, Anne, pleaded for Sir Simon 
on her knees with tears, but in vain—he was beheaded in 1388. 

On the breaking up of the confederacy at whose instance this savage deed had taken place, its chief 
members fell into Richard’s hands; ot whom the Duke of Gloucester perished, no one knows how, in 
the castle of Calais; and the Earls of Arundel and Warwick, Lord Cobham, and Sir John Cheyney, 
took their late victim’s place in the Tower, and the first (Arundel) followed his steps still further, even 
to the gallows on the neighbouring hill. This improvement in the King’s affairs was but temporary ; 
the star of Bolingbroke was now in the ascendant. 

The King’s weak government produced a general discontent; of which Henry Bolingbroke, son of 
the famous John of Gaunt, availed himself to win golden opinions, and easily prevailed upon the na- 
tion to accept him as their sovereign. The deserted Richard soon after, in the presence of the chief 
men of the realm, who were assembled in the great hall of the palace in the Tower, formally delivered 
up the crown to Bolingbroke with those words, ‘“‘ Fair cousin, Henry, Duke of Lancaster, I give and 
deliver you this crown, and therewith all the right thereto depending.” The unhappy King was then 
conducted to the cells of the Tower, and afterwards to Pomfret Castle in Yorkshire. A mystery 
envelops his death. 

Richard during his confinement had the anguish of beholding three of his adherents, who were 
supposed to have been implicated in the death of the Earl of Gloucester at Calais, brought under the 
very window of his room, tied to horses’ tails, and draggéd off towards Cheapside, where they were 
beheaded on a fishmonger’s stall. 

Another captive during this reign remains to be mentioned. The great poet Chaucer was confined 
in the Tower not less than three years, during which he wrote his prose work called “ The Testament 
of Love,” in imitation of the example of Boethius, who under a similar calamity, produced his “ Con- 
solations of Philosophy.” The work is in the form of a dialogue between the prisoner and Love, who 
visits him in his cell here, and listens to his account of his misfortunes, and their cause, namely, the 
politics of London, and his devotion to the Lady Marguerite, under which designation he fancifully 
refers to the spiritual comfort of the Church. Chaucer, like his great patron, John of Gaunt, was a 
firm Wickliffite, and took part in the struggle between the Court and the City concerning the re. elec- 
tion of John of Northampton, a follower of Wickliffe, and one of the Duke’s partisans, A commotion 
ensued, some lives were lost, John of Northampton was sent to prison, and Chaucer, who was impli- 
cated in the affair, fled to Zealand for a time; then returned to England, was arrested, and thrown 
into the Tower. He appears to have been liberated about 1389, and at the price of certain disclosures ; 
John of Northampton received the royal pardon; these apparently being the only two persons, if any, 
affected by his statements, 

Soon after the accession of Bolingbroke, among the prisoners confined in the Tower for being con- 
cerned in the conspiracy that broke out, was the Earl of Huntingdon, his own brother-in-law, He 
was beheaded without trial, and his head placed on London Bridge, till his wife (Bolingbroke’s sister) 
obtained permission for its decent burial with the body in the college of Pleshy. — 

In the year 1406, a most interesting young captive, James eldest son of Robert III. King of Scot- 
land, was brought to the Tower. The royal child was on his way to the court of France to be educated, 
but being driven by stress of weather to take refuge on English shores, was detained by Henry and 
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doomed to a captivity of eighteen years, Henry, however, gave him a princely education in the 
Tower. 

This reign was also marked by the passing of an act against heretics or Lollards, which soon began 
to fill tho Tower dungeons with a new species of sufferers. The first leader of these founders of 
English Protestantism was Sir John Oldcastle Lord Cobham, a man of talent and courage, who had 
been the intimate associate of Henry V. prior to his accession to the throne. Lord Cobham was 
accused of horesy in the first year of this King’s reign, and notwithstanding all Henry’s attempts tu 
convince him of his errors, he was left to the operation of the ecclesiastical law and by it was ulti- 
mately sentenced to the flames. “Owing possilfly in some way to tho secret desire of the King that 
ho should escape, Cobham managed to get out of the Tower and remained four years at liberty in 
spite of the immense reward offered for his apprehension. In 1417 he unhappily fell again into the 
hands of his remorseless persecutors, and was drawn from the Tower to St. Giles’s Fields, hanged by 
the middle with a chain and burned to death. 

We again meet with a continual stream of French captives pouring into the Tower, some of whom 
including the Duke of Bourbon and Marshal Boucicaut, died within its walls. The Duke of Orleans, 
taken at the battle of Agincourt, spent many years in the Tower, amusing himself with poctical re- 
creations. 

The confinement of the Scottish nobles, who were kept in the Tower as hostages for the payment of 
thoir King’s ransom, was of the pleasantest description ; their relutives having free access to them, as 
well as their servants, with horses, hawks, and hounds. 

We must now pass over many events, intoresting in themselves, but which our space will not permit 
us to dwell upon, such as the confinément of Owen Tudor, grandfather to Henry VII.; of the Duchess 
of Gloucester, who was charged with conspiring with one, Margaret Jourdayn, the witch of Eye, to 
take away the King’s life, by devising an image of wax representing his person, who would then con- 
sume and die away as the image should melt before a slow fire; and of the Duke of Suffolk, who, soon 
after leaving the Tower, in pursuance of his sentence of banishment, was beheaded on the side of a 
boat at Dover, a sacrifice to popular vengeance. 

The Wars of the Roses now begin, and every page of the subsequent history of the Tower is re- 
corded in blood. Among the victims of this terrible and long protracted struggle whom the Tower at 
different times received within its walls, and sent forth again to the neighbouring scaffold, were the 
Earls of Oxford, Lord Aubrey de Vere and his son, Sir Thomas Tudenham, Sir William Tyrell, &c., 
&c. During this period the poor King was bandicd to and fro between the contending parties, from 
the palace to the prison, from the prison to the palacc, enjoying little more real respect or attention 
in the one case than in the other, till the battle of Tewkesbury, in 1471, at once sealed the fate of his 
crown and of his life. The intrepid Margaret of Anjou, his Queen, was perhaps even more than him- 
self to he pitied. From the neighbourhood of Tewkesbury, where her darling son lad been so brutally 
murdered, she was brought to the Tower, where her husband, divided from her only by a few walls, 
expericnced a similar fate. After pining in miserable captivity for three years, she was released 
from the Tower. The impenetrable mystery in which this affair is wrapped extends to the death of 
Clarence, the brother of Edward V1., who was committed to the Tower on some frivolous charges, tried 
at the bar at the House of Lords, where an advocate appeared against him that none dared to oppose— 
the King himself—convicted, and sentenced to death. 

It will be remembered that the fire of 1841 broke out in a tower on the northern side of the fortress, 
called the Bowyer Tower, its name—derived from the residonce in it of the master and provider of the 
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King’s bows—-bespeaking its antiquity. Thie sibel ‘ot twa’ gtorics, but the original upper one “hav. 
ing long disappeared, a modern erection was boilt, in ‘its place. This was the part destroyed by the 
fire. The ancient building still exists beneath, consisting of a large vanlted chamber, with walls of an 
immense thickness, and three large arched recesses. This, sayeth tradition, was the scene of the mur- 
der of Clarence; who, according te the. same: authority, was drowned in a butt of his favorite liquor, 
malmsey. And before the alterations which have been made, such as the widening the loop-holes in 
the recesses into windows, the spot must have had just the savage aspect that one would expect to find 
connected with such a story. A still more dreary vault extends beneath, opening from the basement 
chamber by a trap-door, where, if there be any truth #m the tradition, we may imagine the murderers 
to have found the butt of malmsey, as they sought, in the words of Shakspeare, “to hide the body in. 
some hole.” We must not omit to add, that there is also a secret passage leading from the eell to 
some unknown part of the fortress. 

During the preceding and following years of Edward’s reign, the Tower was more used as & kingly 
palace than perhaps it had ever before been. That monarch kept his court there with great splendour 
op more than one occasion, and in addition to his coronation procession there was that of his Queen, 
Lady Elizabeth Gray. The death of Edward 1V., and the accession of his youthful son bring us to 
events of such importance that the very mention of the Tower recals their mysterious history 
to our minds. Two or three weeks after his father’s death the young Edward entered Londen, the 
Duke of Gloucester, who was named Protector, riding before him and calling upon the people to be- 
hold their-king; in this manner he was conducted to the Tower, under the pretence of the better 
securing his safety, where, shortly afterwards, he was joined by his brother Richard, Duke of York, 
whg, by the persuasion of the Archbishop of Canterbury, had been given up by the Queen, his mother ; 
who, since her husband’s death, had taken refuge in the Sancttiary, at Westminster. No sooner were 
the two unfortunate children in the power of the duke. protector, than his dark schemes of ambition 
began to develope themselves, He first caused reports to be spread of the King’s illegitimacy, thereby 
delaying the coronation, although the day had been fixed, and fifty young gentlemen of family were 
required to be in attendance at the Tower four days before the ceremony preparatory to their creation 
as Knights of the Bath. 

A few days pass on, and a council is sitting in that same memorable chamber before described—the 
Duke as Protector, the Duke of Buckingham, the Archbishop of York, the Bishop of Ely, Lords Stanley 
aud Hastings being of the number. So agreeable is the tone of the meeting, that the Duke in the 
exuberance of his spirits relieves the dulness of the businéss by complimenting the Bishop of Ely on 
the excellent strawberries he has noticed in his garden, and even requests a mess of them. The 
gratified Bishop immediately sends a servant to Ely Place for some of the fruit. Suddenly a ery of 
“Treason!” is heard in the adjoining apartment; Gloucester rushes to the door, where he is met by 
a party of armed men, who, ot his command arrest all present except the Duke of Buckingham; and, 
before the astonished nobles have well recovered from their surprise, they behold, from the windows 
of their prison, Lord Hastings beheaded on the Green, in front of St. Peter’s Chapel; and when they 
are released, about three weeks later, it is to join the coronation procession of Richard III, and, strange 
to say, the number of nobles and other persons of rank and distinction ise on the occasion was 
so great as'to give a marked character to it. | 

It, appears that after the death of Edward IV., his mistress, the beautiful ad unfertanate Ji ane Shore, 
besame attached to’Lord Hastings; and their known partiality to the young princes ‘rendered them 
obnoxious to the Duke of Glouoester, who accused them of witchcraft, and having. attempted by their 
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incantations to destroy his lifo. ‘This charge was too ridiculous even for that age; besides which, the 
protector adduced nothing in its support exeept his shrivelled arm, an infirmity it was notorious he 
had borne from his birth. 

On this charge Hastings was beheaded, and his pretended accomplice committed by the tyrant’s 
orders tothe Tower. After undergoing the form of a mock trial, she was sentenced to do penance on 
the Sunday following in St. Paul’s church in a white sheet, with a wax taper in her hand before all 
the people. The ceremony is thus described by a contemporary writer: “ She was brought clothed 
in a white sheet, by way of procession, with the cross carried beforo, and a wax taper in her hand to 
St. Paul’s church, from the Bishop’s palace adjoining. In all this she behaved with so much modesty 
and decency, that such as respected her beauty more than her fault, never were in greater admiration 
of her than now” Her house and fortune were seized by the Protector, and the unfortunate woman 
was reduced to the greatest distress; but her perishing from hunger in a ditch, which is said to have 
given rise to Shoreditch, docs not appear to be founded on fact. When or where she dicd is not 
known, but it is certain she was living in the reign of Tlenry VIIL. Sir Thomas More mentions her 
in terms of the highest commendation; and observes that although time and affliction had destroyed 
her personal charms, still sho retained that softness of manners which had conspired to enslave the 
monarch’s heart. . 

Subsequent events in connection with the fate of the Princes have heon matter of much controversy ; 
but there appears no solid reason to distrust Sir Thomas More’s statement, who wrote only five and 
twenty years after their occurrence, when a variety of sources that he might not be able to acknow- 
ledge publicly, were open to him for the acquisition of materials: tho Chancllor’s character at all 
events, ought to free him from any suspicion of giving currency to mere rumours. THis account is as 
fullows: “ King Richard, after his coronation, taking his way to Gloucester, to visit in his new honour 
the town of which he bore the name of old, devised as he rode to fulfil that thing which he had before 
intended. And forasmach as his mind forgave him that, lis nephews living, men would not reckon 
that he could have right to the realm, he thought therefore, without delay, to rid them; whereupon 
he sent John Grene, whom he specially trusted, unto Sir Robert Brackenbury, constable of the Tower, 
with a letter, that the same Sir Robert in anywise should put the two children to death. Tlis John 
Grene did his errand to Brackenbury, who plainly answered that he would never put them to death 
for this matter; with which answer Groene returned, recounting the same to King Richard, where- 
with he took such displeasure and thought, that on the same night he said to a secret page of his: 
‘Ah whom shall a man trust? They that I] have brought up myself, they that I thought would 
have mostly, surely served me, even those fail, and at my commandment will do nothing for me.’ 
‘Sir, quoth the page, ‘there lieth one in the pallet chamber without, that I dare well say, to do 
your grace pleasure, the thing were right hard he would refuse! meaning Sir James Tyrell. 
The man had a high heart and sore longed upward, not rising yet as fast as he had hoped, being 
hindered and kept under by Sir Richard Ratcliffe and Sir William Catesby. Whercupon King 
Richard rose and came into the pallet chamber, where he found Sir James abed, and calling him up, 
broke to him secretly his mind in this mischievous matter, in which he found him to his purpose 
nothing strange. Wherefore on the morrow he sent him to Brackenbury with a letter, by which he 
was commanded to deliver to Sir James all the Keys of the Tower for a night, to the end that he 
might there accomplish the King's pleasure in such things as he had given him commandment, 
Forthwith on the Protector assuming the title of King, the two young Princes were both shut up, and 
all their people removed but only one, called Black Will or Will Slaughter, who was set to serve them 
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and four keepors to guard them. The young Ring was heard to say, sighingly, ‘ Would mine wnele 
let me have my life, though he taketh my croum.” After which fime the Prince never tied his points, 
nor anything thought of himself, but with that young babe his brother ingered | in thought and 
heaviness till this traitorous deed delivered them from their wretchedness.” 

Sir James Tyrell devised that they should be murdered in their beds, and fo blood shed, to the 
execution whereof he appointed Miles Forest, one of the four that before kept them, a fellow, flesh 
bred in murdor before time; and to him he joined one John Dighton, his own horse-keeper, a big, 
broad, square, and strong knave. Then, all the other attendants boing removed from them, this Miles 
Forest and John Dighton, about midnight came into the chamber, and suddenly wrapped them up 
amongst the clothes, keeping down by foree the feather-bed and pillows bard upon their mouths, 
that within awhile they smothered and stifled them. When they were dead, the wretches’ laid them 
out upon the bed and fotched Tyrell to sce them, and when he was satisficd of their death, he caused 
the murderers to bury them at the stair foot, meetly deep in the ground, under a great heap of stones. 
Sir James having fulfilled his task, rode in great haste to King Richard, and shewed him all the man- 
ner of the murder, who gave him great thanks, and, as men say, there made him knight; but he 
allowed not their burial in so vile a corner, saying he would have them buried in a better place, be- 
cause they were a King’s sons; whereupon o priest of Sir Robert Brackenbury's took them up and 
buried them in such secrecy as, by the occasion of his death, which was very shortly after, no one 
knew it. 

In 1674, a new stair was made to the chapel (on the south side of the White Tower), and as the 
workmen were digging at the foot of an old staircase, they found some bunes, the proportion of which 
being answerable to the ages of the royal youths, King Charles the Second was so well satisfied that 
these must be those princely bones, that he caused them to be translated and decently and honourably 
interred in Henry the Scventh’s chapel, among their royal ancestors, 

This fact must go far to confute the speculations of Horace Walpole, and other historic cavillers, 
‘that tho Princes were not murdered and buried in the manner handed down to us by Sir Thomas 
More and popular tradition; great stress is laid on the bones being found at a spot far removed from 
the traditional place of their interment; but when the wish of King Richard, that “tho bodies might 
be buried in a better place,” be considered, it is not unnatural to conclude that Sir Robert Bracken- 
bury’s chaplain removed them secretly to the precincts of his chapel, and dying a few days afterwards 
the secret of their last resting-place was not divulged. Thus all the researches of Henry the Seventh 
were baffled, and the fate of the princes enveloped in so much mystery. 

In the south-west angle of the great area, in front of the lowly-looking Chapel of St. Peter, is a 
small space in the pavement, distinguished from the rest by a somewhat darker appearance of the 
stones. This spot is pointed out as the place of execution! and it is also reported that although in 
old times the space all around was covered with grass, nothing would grow there. This then was “the 
green beside the Chapel, within the Tower,’ mentioned by Sir Thomas More as the place where 
Hastings was bronght from the Council Chamber in the White Tower after the extraordinary scene 
before recounted, ‘‘and there without time for confession or repentance, his head was struck off upon 
a log of timber” which happened to be lying on the grass; the first instance apparently of those 
private assassinations which give a still deeper hue to the sanguinary history of tho Tower prison. 

The brief reign of the author of this decd furnishes us with another noticeable case. A gentleman 
of the name of Collingbourne wrote the following lines with reference to Richard (whose crest was a 
wild boar) and his chief advisers, Catesby, Ratcliffe, and Lovell :— 
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“The! cit the rads, nea ows: ‘otir dog, _ 
Rule ail Kngland ‘ander hog! : , ay 
- Many a cate laugh no doubt groeted the proinulgation of these lines; but the unfortunate author 
had to repent of his wit upon the scaffold at Tower Hill. 

The battle of Bosworth Field, at length. in 1485, terminated Richard's dark career, and placed his 
rival, Henry, Earl of Richmond, on the throne. Our subject now brings us to speak of the 

Fourth.Period—the Tudor Race. The hero of Agincourt, Henry V., left by his early death, a young 
widow, Katherine, daughter of Charles the Simple, King of France, Sho afterwards marrigd a Welsh 
gentloman, Owen Tudor. Henry, Earl of Richmond was the. gr andson of this pair, hence his claim to 
be representative of the House of Lancaster, a claim which the nation’s hatred of Righard ILI. made 
them more ready to own. His marriage to the fair Elizabeth of York, Edward IV's daughter, thus 
uniting the rival roses, eompleted the general satisfaction, 

In Henry VII.’s reign the last, male of the Plantagenets was a captive in the Tower, The young 
Earl of Warwick was the gon of that Duke of Clarence who died in the Bowyer Tower. A victim to 
Henry’s jealousy of his royal descent, after spending his life in prison, he was beheaded on Tower 
Hill, charged with attempting to escape from the fortress with “Perkin Warbeck,” the name given to a 
young man who had presented himself before the nation a few ycars after Henry's accession. War- 
wick had been confined by Henry VII. in the Tower for fifteen years.in such complete seclusion, says 
Stowe, “from the company of men and beasts, that he was said not to know a goose from a capon.” 

Perkin Warbeck bore a striking resemblance to Edward IV, Highly accomplished and of princely 
bearing, he announced himself to be Richard, Duke of York, the younger of the royal princes supposed 
to have been murdered by Richard III. Henry committed him to the Tower, and caused him to be 
hanged at Tyburn. His whole history is enveloped in mystery, 

The reign of Ienry VIII. presents us with a long list of eminent prisonera, ‘The chief orime of 
Edward, Duke ot Buckingham, appears to have been his royal descent, which, coupled with some in- 
eautious expressions, led to his trial and conviction, As was usual, the Duke left the Tower for West- 
minster Hall in a barge, furnished with its carpets and cushions befitting the rank of the prisoner ; 
but on his return, with a touching, and yet dignified humility, he refused to take again the same seat. 
‘When [ came to Westminster” said he, “1 was Lord High Constable and Duke of puree but 
now, poor kdward Bohun !” 

Sir Thomas More next follows, a still more illustrious victim. The Tower seems to hate had little 
horrors for him, unless, indeed, it were from seeing their effect upon others. From hig first entrance— 
when, according to custom, the porter demanded his uppermost garment as his fee, meaning ro. doubt, 
his cloak, or some such valuable article, and Sir Thomas, taking off his.cap (with & kind of. latent con- 
sciousness, perhaps, that he should have little further need of it), said that was his uppermost garment, 
and that he wished it were of more value—to his final departure for the scaffold, where he remarked 
tu the executioner, as he laid his head on the block, “ Prythee let me put my beard aside, for that 
hath never committed treason,” the light. chearted and high-minded Chancellor still preserved all the | 
delightful play fulness of mannor which made him as much the beloved of his friends as his more im-. 
portant qualities made him the. admiration of his contemporaries.and of posterity.” One little moment, 7 
however, no temperament or fortitude could ward off. As he. returned to the Tower after condema. 
tion, Margaret: Roper, the most beloved of his daughters, who had, Placed, herself i in waiting ‘at the 
gato, suddenly rushed from among the crowd as. he approached, tore her way through the guatda and: 


flung herself, bathed in ‘tears, on his neck, imploring i im broken =a hie Yeteing. “The officers 
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upon his breast, crying, ‘Oh my father, oh my ‘father !” The: very guards, parteoki: of, the general 
“anguish, W ith Sir Thomas, Bishop Visher: Jad alee been committed to:tho Tower, and for the same 
reason—refusing to ‘acknowledge the ‘King's supremacy. This aged and dintifigutshed prelate was 
‘tearly eighty years old when he was thus dragged from the quiet home,he so. much needed. Ina 
letter written to Cromwell, the Bishop says, Furthermore: I beseech you to be, good 1 master in my 
necessity ; for I have neither shirt, nor suit, or yet other. cléthes that are necessary for. me to wear, 


but that be ragged and rent’ too shamefully. " Notwithstanding ] might easily suffer that, if they 


would keep my body warm, But my dict also, God knoweth ‘how slender it is at ‘many times. And 
now, in mine age, my stomach may not agree but with a fow kindof meats, which if I want, I-decay 


forthwith.” Bishop Fisher's residence was in the Bell Tower. The crimson tide rolls-on with in- 


creased velocity. The executions of More and F isher were followed in the same yes by that of Ann 
Boleyn, 

The unparalleled saipntdonrive of the reception which Henry VII. gave to his queens in the regal 
halls of the Tower previous to their nuptials, and the brilliancy of their coronation processions, seem a 
cruel mockery when we-romember their subsequent fate. The river Thames was a scene of unprecedent- 
ed pomp on the 29th May, 1533, when Henry received Lady Ann Boleyn at the postern of the Tower. 

| The Lord Mayor and his civie train, arrayed in scarlet, with Jarge gold chains round thir necks, 
attended by the Bachelor’s and City Companies, had escorted her in their gay barges from Green- 
wich to the Tower of London, where she was weleomed by the King, who kissed her and led her with 
great show of joy and affectian, amid noises of sweet music and pcals of gréat guns, into the royal 
apartments, there to remain until the happy morning of the next day, which was appointed for her 
solemn coronation. Next day she proceeded from the Tower with “all the pomp of heraldry and 
pride-of power” to Westminster, arrayed in silver tissue, and a’mantle of the same lined with ermine: 
her dark tresses flowing down her shoulders, and her head encircled with precious rubics. THenry 
was married to Anne Boleyn on the 25th of January, 1533, in a garret, at the western end of the 
palace at Whitehall. She ig described by a contemporary chronicler as ‘‘a fair young creature, so 
exquisitely moulded in form and feature, and gifted with wit so sparkling and pleasant, that she 
enslaved alike the eyes and understandings of all whom she encountered.” 

Thus all was bright to. Queen Anne in 1583, ‘How was it with her in May, 1536? On the first 
day of that month  splondid tournament, was held at Greenwich, at which the King and Queen were 
present. Ilenry abruptly quitted. the gay scene, and the following day, whilst Anne was dining, 
‘officers arrived with a warrant to commit her to the Tower. ‘he traitor’s gate opened to receive the 
royal prisoner, and as she passed uitderneath. itsJowering arch she read her fate in its aspect, and 
falling on her knees prayed Gad:to” defend ‘her, as she was unspotted by the crime of which she was 
‘aconsed, ‘Anne was not allowed -to-.see, the. King after he. quitted her at Greenwich. She was 
arraigned ‘before her uncle the Duke ‘of::Norfolk, in the great hall of the Palace, charged with un- 
“faithfaleess to Honry. She. manifested. aouch dignity. and composure-in the presence of hor judges. 


They pronounced her guilty, and on, the’49th of May mournful procession. passed ovet thie Tower 


Green—Anne was on ber way to. the’ scaffold. She was aitended by two or three, ‘of her faithtul 
Maidens, and after addressing . a few calm words to those around, she laid her. fread upon the fatal 
block,whieh the executiotior severed from ‘her body swith cane stroke of his axe.‘ Her. body. was thrust 
“into a “olvest made to contain at TOWS, and buried without; , . om or coremony in the vaults of the Tower 


s Chapel, in: front of which the sckffold was erected. Thus closed the: brilliant ‘career of the beauteous 






Wibe. obliged at last to take ier away by. tineo} ‘but she broke: from them, aa again. a herself : 
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Anne’ Boleyy.,.°The 1 marriage of Henry with the new Qo) of his affaotion, Jane Seymour, oi’ the 
morning ‘after’ pie: axe had dissolved hig. lnat contragty: apeaks voluines in contirmation of the popular 
belief that AnnaBoleyn was the vioting oh, ane conspiracy, and that her only crime was having : 


outlived her husband's likings. " he 7 


sae 
4 


_ The next notable victim in this reign was: the gifted Cromwell. His father was a blackemith,- 
Spurning this humble employment, he travelled to Rome; became Cardinal Wolsey’s steward, then 


“his secretary, and a member of -parliament: Introduced to Henry, whose discernment made him ap- 


preciate his exalted talents, he was speedily raised to the highest offices in the kingdom, He was a 
zealous.friend of the Reformation; caprice and the rising of an opposing party, made Cromwell's fall 
more rapid than his rise. He was seized in the Council chamber of Westminster on some frivolous 
charge of ‘treason, committed to the Fower, and beheaded on Tower Hill in the summer of 1540. 

The Romish party regained an influence over Henry’s mind when the capricious monarch withdrew 
his favor from Cromwell. The Lady Katherine Howard, a niece of the powerful Duke of Norfolk, had 
inspired the monarch with an extreme passion. This unfortunate young lady was brought up by her 
grandmother, the old Duchess of Norfolk. A young and lovely creature, left in the princely old man- 
sion without companions suited to her exalted rank, Katherine was ruined in early youth by association 
with the unworthy dependants of the family. When afterwards introduced at court, Henry was fasci- 
nated by her maidenly and winning manners. Her portrait by Holbein, at Windsor, represents her as 
a fair girl with ruby lips and bright blue eyes. Marillac, the French ambassador, writing to the King 
ot France, describes her as “a young lady of moderate beauty, but of most sweet and sprightly man-: 
ners.” In this marriage Henry considered himself perfectly blessed; the agrecable person and 
disposition of Katherine had entirely captivated his affections, and in the height of his transport he 
publicly in his chapel returned solemn thanks to Heaven for the unspeakable felicity the conjugal 
state afforded him. Tlis bliss was soon fated to terminate, and in the bitter disappointment he ex- 
perienced in Katherine, Heaven seemed to revenge upon him the cruelty with which he had sacrificed 
his former wives. Many terrible accusations were made against Katherine since she had been Quecn. 
She was arraigned for high treasou, and brought to the scaffold in 1542-—her transition from the 
throne to the scaffold occupied but eighteen months. 

After the death of Cromwell no one remained who had power to stem the torrent of persecution of 
the Reformers as he had done. The Tower dungeons were, during the remainder of Henry’s reign, 
filled with learned divines holding reforming views. In-1646, Anne Askew, a lady of cultivated mind 
and good family, was tortured in the Tower and burnt at ener for having denied, in conversation, 
the doctrine of transnbstantiation. 

The last of Henry’s victims that can be noticed, § 18 aiid the Countess of Salisbury, the sister 
of the Karl of Warwick, and the daughter of Edward, IV.’s brother,’ the murdered Clarence. This 
now venerable lady was the mother of Cardinal Pole... “Her crime seems to. have been her royal blood. 
When brought to the green before the chapel, she refused to lay her. head on the block, steadfastly | 
declaring “So traitors used to do, and Tam no traitor.” A terrible scone ensued, which.ended by. 


the Fioadaniti dragging the Countess by her grey hair to: ae ai is — the last of nied 


Plantagenets ‘of. whole blood! aoe 

The reign of Edward Vi-switnessed the death on the scaffold of tare. of the young King’ 8 mnptirial, 
uncles, Lord Thomas and Lord Edward: ‘Seymour, throug the ‘machinations of Dudley, afjerwards” 
Duke of Northumberland. Lord Edward Seymour, the Protector, and also called the ; «goed: Dake of 
Somerset,” was brought fo the block on the 22nd of January, 1652, on'the ground of his ‘hg vin intended“ 
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seizing the King’s person, and taking tipon. himself the government. He met bis fate with calmndss — 
and dignity, protesting his innocence, and praying for the King’s safety and the Protestant faith. So 
generally was the Duke a favourite with the people, and so greatly weve they affected by his death, . 
that many dipped their handkerchiefa in his blood, to preserve in remembrantée of him; and lady 
on seeing Northumberland himself, a few years afterwards, led a prisoner to the Tower, condemned — 
for treason, is said to have shaken one of these tokens, saying, “ Behold! the blood of that worthy 
man, which was shed by thy malicious practices, doth now begin to revenge itself on thee.” 

Dudley was the son of Henry VII's unpopular minister, the lawyer of that name, His insatiable 
ambition sought to place the wife of his son, Lord Guikiford Dudley, on the “throne, after the death of 
Edward VI. 1554. Lady Jane Grey was the great grand-daughter of Henry 7th, through the Suf- 
folk family, and her claim to the throne was founded on a law which Northumberland had induced 
Edward VI. to make, which set aside the rights of the Princesses Mary and Elizabeth, The guiltless — 
usurpation of this excellent and much lamented youthful victim of an ambitious faction was brief 
enough. Within ten days after hor proclamation and exhibition as Quoen, and her taking up her 
residence in that character in the Tower of London, the mghtful heiress, Mary, was in full possession 
of all of which it had been attempted to deprive her, and Queen Jafie and her young consort, had to 
come down from their thrones, and to bid an eternal farewell to all their glory. The Tower palace 
became almost instantancously the Tower prison. Northumberland perished at once on the block, but 
Lady Jane and her husband had probably been spared, but for Wyatt's ill-managed insurrection, 
which broke out on the news of the Queen’s intended marriage with the cruel bigot of Spain, King 
Philip, and was supported by Lady Jane Grey's father, the Duke of Suffolk. Within a week after 
Wyatt's discomfiture it was determined that Lady Jane and her husband should both die, and on the 
same day-—Lady Jane on the Green and Lord Guildford on Tower Till. The document in the British 
Museum,.bearing Lady Jane’s signature as qucon, is supposed to have bceon the immediate cause of 
Mary’s signing the warrant of her execution. 

Fecknam, a Catholic dean of St. Paul’s, was sent to endeavour to change her faith, but all his learned 
abzuments failed with one who was more than his cgual in controversy. Lady Jane preserved her 
fortitude admirably through the closing scenes of her life; and that it might not be shaken, she refused 
a farewell meeting with Lord Guildford, on the morning of the fatal day ; it would foment their grict, 
she said, rather than be a comfort in death, and they would shortly mcet in a better place, and moro 
happy estate. But she had a scverer trial than this would have been. From the window of “ Master 
Partridge’s house,” where she was lodged, she beheld Lord Guildford going to eaccution, and ea- 
changed with him her last parting signal. He passed on to Tower hill, was brought back im a cart to 
be buried in the Tower chapel, and she looked upon his headless trunk, “at the same instant that she 
went to her death, which miserable sight was to hor a double sorrow and gricf.” That such an evhi- 
bition was not spared to such a wife shows the brutal insensibility of those in authority who 
regulated the proceedings. ‘“O Guildford, Guildford!” exclaimed the unhappy lady, msing oven 
in her agehy to the highest sublimity of Christian heroism, “the atitepast is not so bitter that 
thou hast tasted, and which I shall soon taste, as to make my flesh tromble; i is nothing ¢om- 
pared to the foast of which we shall thid day partake in Heaven.” She immediately went forth 
to her own scaffold, which for privacy was on the Tower Groon, in coutttenance nothing cast 
down, neither her eyes anything moiatencd with tears, slthough her gentlewomen, Hlizabeth 
Tilncy and Mistress Helen wonderfully wept. Holding a beok in her ‘hand, she prayed till she 
camo to the aodffold; thare, in a sodest address to the bystanders, she wtated that she had justly 
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oni ital), for ‘suffering herself to be made the instrument, thortgh unwilling, of the ambi- 

“thon ‘of others’ y : dad ; hs {she hoped her fate might serve as. « memorable: -example.in “after times. The 

“exeautiquer ‘heginning:to disrobe hee, sho: desired him: to. lot her alone, and turned” to her attendants, 
| “per formed : thie: melancholy..¢ office, giving her a fair, handkerchief to bind about -her eyes, The 
executioner ‘then requested her to stand upon; the straw, ‘which she did, saying, “I pray:you despatch. 
me ‘quickly. ” \ As aha-knelt-ehe enquired, + Will you take it off before I lay me down?” “No, ma- 
dam," was ‘the reply.” ‘Then she tied the handkerchief’ about. her eyes, and feeling. for thé block, she 
said, ** Where i it ? where.is it?” One of. the standers-by guided her thereunto, and-she ‘laid her 
“head down, atd-stretched forth her body, and said, “ Lord, into Thy hands 1 éommend my spirit,” 
and: so died, at seventeen years old. Such:was the melancholy end of that pattern of female excellence 
Lady Jane Grey, who, fell. a victim to the rashness and ambition of her misguided parents. Under 
the tuition of Aylmer, 1 who was afterwards Bishop of London, she made great progress in learning, 
and though but seventeen years of age when sho suffered, she had evinced, by the variety ; enue extent 
of her acquirements, a most extraordinary capacity and mind. — 

We are told by Sir Thomas Chaloner, that Lady Jane was well versed in the Latin, Greek, 
Hebrew, Chaldee, Arabic, French, and Italian languages; that she had .a natural wit, which was im- 
proved by art and study, that she played on instrumental music, wrote a curious hand, and was 
excellent at her needle; and that notwithstanding all these rare endowments, she was of mild, humble, 
and modest spirit, and never evinced an elevated mind till she showed it at her death. 

Fuller remarking upon her, observos that though but seventeen, “She had the innocency. of child- 
hood, the beanty of youth, the solidity of the middle, the gravity of old age, the birth of a princess, 
tle learning of a clerk, the life of a saint, yet the death of a malefactor for her parent’s offentes.” 

The rebellion of Sir Thomas Wyatt, brought many captives to the Tower, (those who have left 
autographs in Queen Elizabeth’s Armoury amongst them). 

Tho Princess Elizabeth herself was suspected by Mary of being in correspondence with Sir Thomas, 
and was committed to the Tower where she was treated with considerable rigour., Bayley’s account 
of her imprisonment is worthy of transcript here. ‘ When the barge which. brought ‘the princess 
from Whitehall came to the Tower, it was directed to that dismal entrance known by the name of the 
Traitor’s Gate, where she spurned the degradation of landing till. she was resolutely told thut she 
should not choose. It rained, and the lord who had the charge of her offered her his cloak; but 
putting it back with her hand with a good dash, she indignantly refused it; and as she set her foot 
upon the stair, she said with her wonted spirit, ‘‘ Here landeth as true a subject, being a prisoner, as 
ever landed at these stairs, and before Thee, O God, I speak it, having none other friends than Thee.” 
On her ascending into the fortress. she found the guards and warders drawn out in order, at which | 
she expressed surprise, and on being informed that it was:s custom when prisoners éutered, she de- 
sired if it were so for her cause they might be dismissed; whereat the poor men kneeled down, and 
with one voice prayed God to preserve her; for which on the. next day they were all discharged. 
Passing, a little furthor, she sat down on a stone and rested herself, The lieutenant pressed her to - 
vise out of the rain, byt she answered, “ Better sit here than in a worse place, for God knoweth: 
‘whither. you will bring mes” and turning to her gentleman-usher, | who was weoping, she said. 
“vou ou oht rather. to comfort.than thus. dismay.me, especially, for that. 1 well know my truth to 
he such that no man shall have CANE | to. weep.for my sake.” . She then -roso and was condircted to 
her prison, in which she was locked ‘and close shut: up, Her confivament was of. ‘the méanest and 
most severe description’: maas ‘was constantly: inbraded opon"her-in her apartment, che Was ‘examined 
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by Gardiner and: ‘the Council, toucHing her participation in Wyatt's, rnin : ‘ind 1 atongh a0: 
Mears’ were ‘spared to make her critiiisate herself, her discretion’so ‘completely: ‘baffled all their ‘arts; 
‘that'they slicited nothing. -For's ‘whole month she was shut up; ‘without’ the’ liberty of passing: the: 
threstiolt of the prison; and ‘afterwards, ‘when ‘she had obtained pernjission: “frottt the council to fake’: 
the air in the Queen's garden’ she was always atterided by the cvnstable, the: licgteniant, and a ‘guard ; 
indeed 40: vigidly was she’ watched, that‘a eliild but four years of age, who’ tined ‘to’ visit ‘hor- anid other 
prisoners, to ‘bring them flowers, was suspectdd ‘of ‘being employed ’ a8 ‘{nemsenger between, her and 
the Earl of Devonshire: and his father was cliarged: hy the constable and: lieuteriatit to prevent:him 
from repeating “his visite to the chambers ‘sf ‘the prisoners.” -With-what vivid and what affecting 
impressions uf the vicissitudes attending on the great, must ‘Elizabeth have re-entered within the 
antique walls of that fortress ones her dungeontand afterwards her’palace. She had quitted it still a 
captive, under the guard of armed mén, to be conducted she knew aot whither ; ‘she returned to it in: 
all the pomp of royalty, surroynded by the ministers of her power, ushered by the applauses of her 
people, the cherished object of every eye, the idol of every heart. © Devotion’ alone could supply’ be- 
coming language to the emotions which swelled her bosom; and no sooner had she reached the royal 
apartments, than falling on her knees, she returned humble and fervent thanks to that providence, 
which liad brought her in safety, like Daniel, from the den of lions, to behold the day of exultation. 

Cranmer, Ridley, and Latimer, were all imprisoned in the’ Tower before their martyrdom at 
Oxford, in Mary’s reign; and the dungeons were filled with those who suffered for the faith. 

The most remarkable prisoners during the reign of Elizabeth were lodged in the Beauchamp and 
Devereux Towers. In our description of the various towers of the fortress at the commencement of 
this sketch, we purposely refrained from giving more than a passing notice of these two, as we deemed 
it advisable and appropriate to enter into longer details m our account or the most important per- 
nonagee ‘who were confined in them. 

‘The Beauchamp Tower derived its name from Thomas de eachanp Ear! of Warwick, who was 
immured hére in 1397. It has also been known as the Cobham Tower, some members of the family 
of that nanie having been imprisoned here in Mary’s reign for taking part in the rebellion of Sir 
Thomas Wyatt. [t consists of three apartments, one above the other, besides a few small passages 
and cells, The lower room is partly below the ground, and must have been a dismal place of im- 
prisonment. A circular staircase leads to the other apartments, in which have been confined so many 
eminent individuals, Many of these have ‘here endeavoured to shorten the tedious hours by records 
on the stone walls of their names and sentiments ; ant hard must 0 the heart mee could look un- 
moved at many of the inscriptions. 

Until a short time since the Beauchainp Tower was: used : ‘88 & Mmess-room - the officers of the 
garrison, many of the inscriptions on the walls were covered with panelling, and the others thickly 
coated with paint; the windows were disfigured and the lower room converted into a kitchen. Sub- 
sequently & grant of money was obtained from parliament, and the Tower placed in the hands of Mr. 
Salvin, the architect, for its complete restoration. Tho whole of the interior and exterior has been 
cased, and the inscriptions cleaned by an’ ingenious chethical: process from dirt and paint. During 
this operation many new names have been brought to light which have been long ‘hidden by the 
plaster, &¢., but'are now made to look almost as perfect as when. iret executed. A visit, to the place, 
which will, we believe, be aoon open to the’ public, will welf-r repay any person desiroye of examining 
such curious and interesting mementos, ° _ Amongst those newly discovered: da: a rebus’ purporting to 
be the inscription 6f Thomas Abel: He ‘waseducated at. Oxford, where he comnpleted Kis degrees in 
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. arta ante ybe 1616, nd e a Doctor of Divinity. Abel was a man of learning: a great master 
of. inutramental musit, ‘and. ell: skilled in modern languages. » These qualifications introduced. him. at, 
Osart,:andshe became doriestic’chaplajn to Catherine of Arragon, wife ‘of Henry VIEL, ‘pnd served. 
her:Majesty:in the above-mentioned capacity. . When the validity of the marriaige:of the Queen and 
Henry: Wil. became s question, ‘the affection which Dr. Abel‘bore towards his wistress, led:him into 
the controversy: ‘to which it gave rise, and ‘he opposed the divorce both ‘by words and 3 writings... He 
was afterwards.condemned and executed in Smithfield, together with others, for denying oS ‘King’ 8. 
suphainacy; ‘ind affirming his marriage with Queen Catherine to-be good... * ci 

- Nea? the -eritrance, westward, is the name of Marmaduke Nevile, He is. supposed. to have iad one 
of the family of the Neviles, Earls of Westmoreland, who in the. reign of Elizabeth, took so active 
part in the rebellion in favour of the claim to the English throne of Mary Queen of Scots, for which. 
offence Charles Nevile, the Earl, and others were -attainted of high treason and ontlawed, . Near to 
this is a large piece of aculpture containing three wheat sheaves, the arms of the Peverels; and:also a 
crucifix, a bleeding heart, a skeleton, and the word “ Peverel.” This.is supposed to be one of the 
Peverels of Derbyshire. There is another sculpture by the same person in the north-east recess, in 
the form of a horse-shoe. A reference to Sir Walter Scott’s novels of the “ Fortunes of Nigel,” and 
‘Peveril of the Peak,” shows that their distinguished author had made himself aequainted with the 
various portions of the Tower. It is by no means unlikely that, on the sight of these stones, Sir 
Walter Scott formed the plan of his novel. The room, above the entrance of the Bloody Tower, 
agrees with the account of the place of meeting between Georgina Harriet, his god-daughter, and 
Nigel. There is here a secret closet near the roof, of no seeming use, except to conceal an observer 
from the prisoners, which may have afforded the idea of the “lug” in which James. I. ensconced 
himself. 

On examining the southern recess we find an SaaceipGon in old Italian by Wum: oe 1541. Tt 
has becn conjectured that this was the William Tyrrel who.addreased two letters from Malta, in 1834, 
to the lord prior of St. John, at Jerusalem, who was then in England, respecting the ware with the 
Turks: Tyrrel may have been a Knight of the order of Malta, and acquired his enone? of Italian 
during his expeditions against the Turks. 

Over the fire-place is the interesting autograph of Philip Howard, Earl of Arundel, eldest son of 
Thomas Howard, Duke of Norfolk, who was beheaded in 1572, for aspiring to the hand of Mary, 
Queen of Scots :—Philip having forfeited the title of Duke of Norfolk by the attainder of his father, 
took that of Earl of Arundel, as owner of Arundel Castle, in Sussex, by descent from his mother, 
His carnest devotedness to the Romish religion made him enemies in the court of Elizabeth; and 
wearied out hy the dangers and annoyances to which they subjected him, he resolved to leave his friends, 
his country and his wife, and to become a voluntary exile, , He addressed a pathetic letter to: the Queen, 
stating his reasons for. the step, intending her to ‘receive it after his departure, but it fell into the 
hands of the ministry, who apprehended the Earl as he was on the point of setting sail from an obscure 
creek on the Sussex coast. He was then sent to the Tower, 1586-7. At this period, he-wrote the 
inscription over ‘the fire-place, ** Quanto plus afflictionis pro Christo in hoc smculo, tanto plus gloria 
eum Christo in futuro. Arundel, June "92, 1587.” “The more. suffering with Christ in this world, 
the more glory’ with Christ in the next.” The following year, 1588, he manifested so much delight 
when the Spanish Armada entered the channel, and.so earnest a desire for,its success, that he incurred 
the heavy. displeasure.ef the Queen: He 'was judged guilty: of high. treason and condemned to death ; 
but as he'was convicted solely:‘on religious. grounds, he was.#uffered to linger in prison, On: his con- 
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3 deimnation’ Yie bewought his Judges to allow his wife to visit him with their stant son whom he had jane 
yet seen; but thie favour was refused, though he earnestly renewed his petition towards the end of his 
life. | ‘Worn out with sorrow, and with the religious austerities he had peered he expired i in the 
‘Tower, 1895, aged 39, 

On the right hand side of the fireplace, is a large and well-cxeeuted piece of sculpture, by John 
Duiley, Earl of Warwick, eldest son of that ambitious Dudley of Mary’s reign The ‘device is 13 
inches square, it consists ‘of a shield containing the well-known armorial bearings—the lion and a bear 
grasping a rugged staff, the family badge. The shield is surrounded by a border of oak-letives, | aéorns, 
and roses, well designed and cut; and which are probably intended to allude to the names of his four 
brothers—viz. the’ roses for the R in Robert; the honeysuckles for the H in Henry ; the acorns on 
the oaksprig for the A in Ambrose; and the plant which resembles a geranium for oe Gi in Guildford. 
The inscription at the bottom of the device is as follows :-— 


You that these beasts do well hehold and see, 

May deem ‘with ease wherefore made here they be, 
With borders eke wherein there may be jound 

Four brothers’ names, who list to search the ground. 


The words printed in Italics aro wanting on the stone, and are added as above by Bayley, the his- 
torian of the Tower. | 

Ambrose, Robert Guildford and Henry Dudley, with their father and eldest brother, were all im- 
prisoned in the Tower in July, 1553, in consequence of the rash attempt to make Lady Jane, Oren 
The Duke was beheaded, but the Earl of Warwick died in prison. 

On the side of the western recess next to the fireplace, are these words, “ DoLon PATIENTIA VINCITUR. 
G. Grrrorp, August 8, 1586.” In another part of the room is a sculpture by the same person, repre- 
senting the arms of the Gyffords of Worcestershire. Probably this was the G. Gyfford, one of Queen 
Elizabeth’s gontlemon-pensioners, accused of an attempt to poison her. Cuartes Bam.y was an 
emissary Of Mary Queen of Scots In the spring of 1571, he was seized at Dover, as he was on his 
way to the Bishop of Ross, Mary’s friend and adviser, with a packct of letters from the Pope’s agent. 
Ile was put to the rack, and at length consented to answer all Lord Burlcigh’s questions; he was 
probably soon disnissed. There are several inscriptions also executed by this man in various parts of 
the room. 

Near to the western recess on the right, is the autograph of Dr, John Store, a learned lawyer, who, 
in the reign of Edward VI., made himself so conspicuous in favour of the old religion, that he was 
obliged to retreat to Flanders, but returned to Mngland on Mary’s accession. The chancellorship of 
Oxford being bestowed upon him, he was very active in prosecuting Protestants. When Elizabeth 
eame to the throne, Dr. Store was a member of the House of Commons, and spoke warmly against the 
Reformation. He refused to take the oath of supremacy after he had been committed to the Tower, 
and finally suffered a crucl death at Tyburn, June 15, 1571. | 

Adjoining this western recess is also a long memorial by William Rame, 1559, probably one of the 
many Romish ecclesiastics who were deprived of their benefices and committed to the Tower at the 
commencemont of Ehizabeth’s reign. 

Near the North-western Recess, is the name of Edmund Poole, and in different parts of the Tower 
there are also sevoral interesting memorials of his elder brother. These gentlemen were ‘the great 
grandsons of the unhappy George, Duke of Clarence, and grandsons of the. Countess of Salisbury, 
whose fearful end we have already narrated. Arthur and: Edmund Poole were accused of 
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to place: Maby Quéen.of Seota:on the English throne, of aspiring to her haad,: mand: similar gherges. . 
| ‘They were: ‘adjudged ito. be traitors, but the Queen spared their lives; _ they: ‘both 7m ned in. onptavity, | 
* pinktig’ away: ‘the: rest'of their days, within the Tower; where at length: they, diedpand were. buried in’ 
St. Peter” 's Chapel. There are two, inscriptions by Arthur Poole ‘on the serth, ide: a oft the Toon, of the 
respective dates of 1564 and 1668. —Edmund Poole has lef¢. -goveral: ‘interes ve capengorials in’ this 
a Towser ; “tg, in.the 9 ent over-head. One is dated, in. 1588,. at. the age of 97, 4nd, the siper' ™ 
1562," “The ingeriptions express. great piety and resignation on. the part of ‘thene brothars,: qe a 
Animediataly’ tinder the: firet autograph of Edmund Poole, ‘neat ‘the. ‘north-western , ‘reoead, i is athe 
word “JAN #, ” 3 in letters of the Elizabethan style. This is believed to be the royal title af: Lady dane: 
Grey, and to have'been excouted by her husband, who was confined i in this Tower: during deer: captivity . | 
It is obvious that.she was .not imprisoned in the Beauchamp Tower, as: Lord. Guildford occupied | 
a soparate prison from Lady Jane, and this Tower was-only used for male. offendera,, Rigorous as | 
was the treatment of state delinquents, women of. distinction, wher committed. to the Tower, were | 
generally sent to the lieutenaat’s or some other respectable officer's. héuse. We read of. Lady Tane, 
being at “ Master Partridge’s lodgingn:”—vand Anne Boleyn occupied apartments in the palace, the 
few days previous to her execution. | 
Between the northern recess and the entrance to the cells is the autograph of. ‘Thomas Hiogerald , 
(son of the Earl of Kildare). He lost his life at Tyburn in 1539, in Henry VIILI.’s reign, for rehellion 
in [veland. Near this is the name of Adam Sedbar, or Sedburgh, the 18th and last Abbot of Joreval, 
Yorkshire. He was committed to the Tower with several other noblemen, prelates, and gentlemen, 
for favouring Aske’s great rebellion in the north against ‘Henry VIII. and his secretary: Thomas 
Cromwell’s Reformatory proceedings in the North of England, and was executed at Tyburn in 1537, 
On the eastern side of the room the autograph possessing most: historical intergst is. that, of 
the only son of the Duke of Sussex,. “ Kgremond Radelyffe, 1576.. Pour Parvenir.” “Young, | 
of a haughty spirit, and a papist, he was engaged in the rebellion against Elizabeth in favour of Mary 
Queen of Scots in the northern counties, 1576. After this he fied and wandered about in. voluntary 
exile, in Spain and Flanders until reduced to extreme wretchednesss. He wrote to Lord Burleigh 
earnestly entreating him to intercede for him with the Queen, that she would allow him to return to 
Kngland. However, upon finding Elizabeth: inexorable, he came without her permission, and. was 
then committed to the Tower. Egremond was finally banished, when he entered into the service of 
‘Don John of Austria, was suspected of being a spy in England’s service, sent by Queen Mizabeth’s 
secretary, Walsingham, to assassinate Don John, and was ordered ‘to og executed before a amur, by 
the Emperor of Austria. 
Besides the foregoing innoriptions and carvings the following have latel y been found ,—Ropart Bare- 
‘BRIDGE, who was imprisoned: for writing. &: ‘letter to Queen Elizabeth. Jamus Gituory, 1569. ‘Tuomas 
Tapsor, 1462; this is; the: eldest inseription which has been found in tho prison. Tuomas Tipir: no 
dato, nor can we piyo, ang: information tespecting his history, Watrmer Pastew, dated 1569 aud 1570 
* Extrema Christus.”... , Near to the device of Paslew wo find “Robart Dudley.” :’ This nobleman was 
‘the third son of the Duke of Northumberland, who was beheaded.. At the. death of the Duke, his 
sons were still left-in confinement ; ‘and Robert was in 15! 54, arraigned at Guildhall, on the plea of high 
treason, and condémned to be hanged), drawn, and.quartered. He lay under this sentence till the fol- 
Jowing hail ‘when ‘he and bis two brothers, Ambrose and Henry, were liberated by command of Queen 
7 Mary, gad dtterwitrds rose into high.favor at the courts of Mary and Elizabeth... 


Phe upper chamber:in this Tower Abas algo heen: used as a state prison, but there are not many 
ne 2° f 
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interesting thecriptions. “On the vight hand side ‘of the window is ¢he‘Italian inscription of Edward 
Poole, to which allusion’ bas. been’ tusk} atid on the opposite eid" ia another with the name, 
“'T, SALMON” over the devise” ‘containing ‘his arms and | “erent; three salmons, are the words: 
‘Close prisoner 8 monethes, Ba! woken, | 224 days, ‘6G78 hours.” No: “‘pecount can “be found of this 
prisoner. The tradition, that this ‘ptison lodging was ‘inhabited by Anne Boleyn. is proved to be a mis- 
take by history. The letter addressed to the Secretary Cromwell, by the Governor of the Tower, 
Sir Wiliam Kyngston, proves that this unhappy lady’s'last earthly abode was the Royal Palace; 
Tae Devaxrox Towser derives its name from Robert Devereux; . the chivalric Fark of Essex, the 
favourite of Queen Elizabeth. He was born in 1567; hia course wag a-brilliant one, as a soldier and 
a courtier; but’fortune forsook him: in ‘his‘ government of Ireland. In 1596 he was.appointed joint 
commaider' with Lord Howard in an expedition against Spain, where he contributed to the capture of 
Cadiz. In 1597 he was made Earl Marshal of England ‘and chancellor of Cambridge. ‘About this time he 
incurved Queen’ Elizabeth’s displeasure in a remarkable manner ; ; at a private comneil held respecting’ 
the appointment of a proper person to govern Ireland, he had the imprudence to oppose her Majesty 
with rudeness, on which she gave him a box on the ear. The Earl instantly laid his hand on his 
sword, and swore he would not have taken such treatment even from her father. A reconteiliation 
was cffected, and on the breaking out of the rebellion of Tyrone he was appointed to the government 
of Ireland; but being unsuccessful there, the Queen became displeased, and sharp letters passed be- 
tween them. He eebarued to England, and waited on the Queen, who gave him a better reception 
than could have been anticipated, although his enemies at home had attempted to prejudice his sove- 
reign against him. However, he soon fell into disgrace and was imprisoned. In 1600 he regained 
his liberty, but made an imprudent attempt to remove his enemies from their place of influence over 
the Queen, whieh ended in his being arraigned. in Westminster Hall, charged with plotting against: 
the lifé of Elizabeth; he was pronounced guilty and condemned to die. Elizabeth’s long struggle 
between resentment and affection betore she could sign his death-warrant is well known; she did sign 
it, and Devereux was (at his own request, privately) beheaded on the green within the Tower, in 
front of the chapel, at the age of 34. It appears that the Earl was beleagucred by friends as well as 
enemies, The Countess of Nottingham, who was a relation, but no friend, of the Karl of Essex, beiug 
on her death-bed, entreated to see the Queen, declaring that she had something to confess to ‘her he- 
fore she could dic in peace. On her Majesty's arrival the countess produced a ring, which she said. 
the Earl of Essex‘had sent her after hia eondemnation, with an earnest request that she. would deliver” 
it to the queen, as the token by which he implored her mercy, bet which, in obedience té-her hus- 
band, to whom she had communicated the circumstance, she had hitherto withheld, for whick she 
entreated the queen’s forgiveness. On the sight of ‘the ring Elizabeth immediately recognised it as 
one which she had herself presented to her unhappy favourite,-on bis: departare for Cadiz, with the 
tender promise, that, of whatsoever crimes his enemies might have accused hin, ‘or. whatsoever offences | 
he might activall, y have committed against her, on his returning ‘to her: that. pledge, she’ would either 
pardon him, of ‘admit him at least to Justify himself in her presence. ' Transported at ohpe with grief 
und rage, on learning the barbarous infidelity: of which the Earl had béen-the vietim, ‘and herself the 
dupe, the qucen shook in her bed the dying ooteritess, and ‘wehemently exclaiminig: thet Godbtiighe JSorgive 
her, but she-never could, flung out, of ‘the’ chamber. Ratiraing to the palase she surrendarha aaa 
without resistance to the despair which gelzed her heart; on. -thia fatal and too late disclosurdh oy 
The wall of the. Devereux Tower are eleven. feet i in ‘thickness ‘the: interior diameter ninietoen’ foi a 
Secret passages seem ‘to have: sae Lid Ghia Tower to the vaults unter St. Peter’s Chapel, and to the’ 
Beauchamp Tower. eis 
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The Tudor race basnintie extinct at the close of Elizabeth's brilliant oareer, te Boots wiooaedaa 
to the throne, and this brings us to the 5th Period of our subjects, |S. 

- The convulsions into which society. was thrown by the country’s efforts ‘to. free itself fei a yoke 
to which it could not bend, brought many captives to the Tower, but at length the ungenial rule was 
rejected, and James II. left England’s throne’ to the possession. we his er nets William. 
Prince ‘of Orange. 

Sir Walter Raleigh saute the first notice in Finns I's reign. His prison was in one of the small 
rooms of the. White Tower as before alluded to. This was thé cage of the bird that Prince Henry 
said none but his father James [. could have kept in captivity-——Sir Waltor Raleigh. He was com- 
mitted to the Tower, on suspicion of his being implicated in a plot to place on the throne of England 
the Lady Arabella Stuart, the niece of Mary Queen of Scots. This lady was imprisoned for presum- 
ing to marry; made her escape with her husband, was re-captured in Calais Roads, and died in 1616 
in the Tower, her reason having given way under the pressure of trial. Sir Walter Raleigh was 
released from a twelve years captivity the year of her death; he was sent to Guiana, in South 
America, to search for gold mines; but, failittg in this, was on his return remanded to the Tower, and 
beheaded on the old sentence in 1618. His talents as a warrior, a statesman, and an author were 
great; during his captivity he wrote his famous “ History of the World,” studied chemistry, and in 
many ways added to his already rare amount of knowledge. On the scaffold he behaved with that 
courage which never descrted him. When he had taken off his gown and doublet, he asked the 
executioner to let him sce the axe, MWe poised it, and running his thumb along the edge, said with a 
smile, “ This is a sharp medicine, but it will cure all diseases.” The executioner was going to blind- 
fold him, but he refused to let him, saying, “ Think you I fear the shadow of the axe, when I fear not 
the axe itself?’”, He gave the signal by stretching out his hands, and his head was struck off at two 
blows. 

The chief memorial of the Lieutenant’s lodgings refers also to the reign of James. Ina room on 
the second floor of that building are some rude paintings, a bust of the King, and a monumental re- 
cord of the naincs of the remarkable men who were there examined, the Gunpowder Conspirators. 
The monument is of different coloured marble, and gives an account of the conspiracy, the names of 
the actors, and of the commissioners who examined them, &c. 

, Amongst the victiins brought to, the Tower by the long struggle between Charles and his parliament 

we can only mention the eminent statesman Thomas Wentworth, Earl of Strafford, who was sacrificed 
in the endoavour to stem the torrent of popular opinion, which was rushing towards revolution; and 
who. was beheaded to the intense grief of his sovereign, 1641: also Archbishop Laud, who was 
charged with aiding Charles in his unconstitutional measures; with preaching that.the King’s prere- 
gative was above all law 1. and with seeking to introduce popery again into the established church... 
The aged prelate’ died:oa, the,acaffold in 1644. 

Charles after having. in a “private letter to Strafford, assured him, “on the word: of a King,” that 
he should not suffer in life, honour or fortune, signed by commission the bill of attainder. The Earl 
of Strafford, then in, hie: forty-ninth year, was beheaded on Tower Hill; and it is estimated: that. 
ates ,000 persons. were present at the axecution. Tha Earl had offered Balfour, Lieatenant, of the 

Towor,: £22,000, the marriage of Balfour’ & BOR, ae his-'daughter, and id King’s Te of indemaity, 
for his: ‘epee from the Tower. 

| | Doring. the Protectorate of Cromwell, the Tower was crowded ith persons wiles of faewaitag 
the cause of. Charles II., and after: his: restoration, many who had beet concerned in the death ot 


Charlés [. suffered imprisonment and death... . 
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In James II’s reign, the Duke of Monmonth was induced by the prevailing disaffection, to lay a 
claim to tho throne, which he founded on the plea of the validity of lis mother’s marriage to his 
father Charles II: After being defeated at the battle of Sedgemoor, 1685, he was captured and 
brought to the Tower; one fortnight after, he was beheaded on Tower Hill. 

In this reign the famous trial of the six bishops arose, for opposing James II's attempt to restore 
popery in England. The King assumed the power of issuing a declaration of a genoral indulgence, 
and thus suspending at once all the penal laws by which a conformity was required to the established 
religion. By this monstrous assumption the nation was brought back to the time of Henry VIII., 
when the proclamation of a sovereign was deemed equal to an act of parliament. Finding that the 
declaration of indulgence was submitted to, he issued a second, and subjoined an order that immediately 
after divine service it should be read by the clergy in all the churches. This they were determined 
to oppose. Six bishops with the primate met privately at Lambeth, and concerted the form of a 
petition to the King. The petition was couched in the most cautious and respectful terms ; represent- 
ing that, though possessed of the highest sense of loyalty—a virtue of which the Church of England 
had given such eminent testimonies—and though desirdus of affording case in a legal way to all 
Catholics and Dissentors, yet, because the declaration of indulgence was founded on a prerogative 
formerly declared illegal by parliament, they could not in honour or conscience so far make them- 
selves partics as the distribution of it all over the kingdom would amount to; they therefore besought 
the King that he would not insist on their reading that deciaration. The King was inexorable; he 
immediately embraced a resolution of punishing the bishops. As the petition was delivered him in 
private, he summoned them before the council, and questioned them whether they would acknowledge 
it. The bishops saw his intontion, and seeming long desirous of declining an answer, but being 
pushed by the chancellor, they at last avowed the petition. On their refusal to give bail, an order 
was immediately drawn for their committal to the Tower, and the crown lawyers. were directed to 
prosecute them for a pretended seditious libel. 

The progress of the prelates from Whitchall to the Tower resembled more a triumph than a con- 
veyance of prisoners to a.dungeon. Both banks of the river were crowded with spectators, many of 
whom rushed into the water to implore blessings from the holy men who were suffering for their ad- 
herence to the Protestant faith. At the Tower, the guards, officers,and men knelt to them and 
prayed for their happy deliverance; the nobility and clergy came daily in large bodies to visit them 
in their prison, and express their sympathy in their cause, and their determination to uphold it. 

Nothing could exceed the popularity of the prelates, the whole country waited the issue of the trial 
with the greatest anxiety; it took place on the 29th of June, 1688. Several of the judges declared 
themselves in favor of the prisoners; the jury, however, from what cause is unknown, took several 
hours to ddfiberate, and kept the people in the most anxious expectation; but when the wished for 
verdict of “ Not Guilty” was at last pronounced, the intelligence was echoed through the hall, con- 
veyed to the crowds without, carriod into the city, and propagated with infinite j joy throughout the 
kingdom. 

Since Monmouth’s rebellion, the King had every summer eneamped an army on Hounslow Heath, 
to improve the discipline, and overawe the people. A popish chapel was openly: erected in the 
camnp, and great pains taken, though in yain, to bring over the soldiers to that comntanion. It 
happened that the very day that the trial of the bishops was finished, James had reviewed the troops, 
and had returned into the tent of Lord Feversham, the.genéral, when he was surprised to hear a great 
uproar in the camp, attended with the most extravagant symptoms of tumultuary joy; he suddenly 
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enquired the cause, and was told by Feversham, “ Jt 2s nothing but the rejoicing of the soldiers for the 
acquittal of the Bishops.” “ Do you call that nothing 2” replied the King; ‘ But so much he Gove 
Sor them.” | | . 

Hive months from this time, the Prince of Orange, invited by the general voice of the people to 
rescue them from popery and slavery, landed at Torbay, and on the 28rd December, 1688, a day 
which will ever be memorable in the annals of England as the happy termination of the Glorious Re- 
volution of 1688, Jamcs was compelled to resign his crown and took his final departure from England 
and joined his wife and child at St. Germains. 

Judge Jefferies, the notorious abettor of the King’s tyranny on the abdication of bis master, was 
brought to the Tower, and ended his life there in captivity. On the accession of James IL, ho was 
one of the advisers and promoters of all the oppressive and arbitrary mcasures of his reign; and for 
his sanguinary and inhuman proceedings against the adherents of Monmouth, was rewarded with the 
post of Lord High Chancellor, in 1685. His conduct on the bench was, in tho highest degree, dis- 
creditable at all times, and he indulged in seurrility and abuso af the most degrading description. On 
the arrival of the Prince of Orange, he disguised himself as a seaman, in order to get on board a ship 
unknown, but was detected in a low public house, at Wapping, by an attorney whom he had insulted 
in open court. The latter making him known, he was seized by the populace, carried before the 
council, and committed to the Tower, where he died April 18th, 1689. 

Two more convulsive efforts were made by the rejected race in 1715, and in 1745, when that un- 
happy family made their expiring effort to recover the forfeited kingdom. This last struggle once 
more stained Tower Hill with blood. As Sir Sinon Burley’s was the first, so let us trust that the 
names of Balmerino, of Kilmarnock, and the traitorous and profligate Sir Simon Lovat, all of whom 
perished for their participation in the Scottish rebellion of 1745, will be the last recorded as having 
suffered on that sad spot. These three Scotch lords were beheaded on Tower Hill, in 1746, for 
favouring the pretensions of the Prince Charles Edward, grandson of James I. 

Since it is from the past that this venerable pile derives its peculiar attraction, tho slightest sketch 
of the Tower would be defective if it failed to point out the spot where once stood the royal residence 
of our Kings, who, up to the time of Charles IT., occasionally held their court in the Tower, and for a 
time used it as a Palace. ; 

The numerous halls, gallerics, and gardens of the palace occupied the space between the south-west 
corner of the White Tower, the Hall or Record Tower, the Salt Tower, and the Broad Arrow Tower. 
A grand suite of apartments, appropriated to our queens, extended from the Lantern Tower to the 
south-east angle of the Whito Tower; and, in tho vicinity of the Record Tower, hence called the Hall 
Tower, was a magnificent hall. Henry III. demanded forty fir-trees to repair it, and it was the seene 
of magnificent wedding festivities on the occasion of his marriage to Eleanur of Provence. This 
monarch bestowed much care and expense on this and other apartments in the palace; indeed, the 
whole fortress was indebted to him for much of the splendour and importance it possessed in early ages, 
He caused one of the palace halls to be painted with the story of Antiochus. The Chapel Royal, also 
in the White Tower, was the object of his attention, and the scene of many a religious ceremonial in 
this reign. The entertainment given to Edward LII. and all his court in 1356 in the great hall of the 
Palace by his noble captive John, King of France, has been already referred to. 

The ancient chronicles of the Kingdom bear ample witness to the gorgeous magnificence of the scenes 
which occasionally gilded the Tower’s gloomy walls. But there is a peculiar sadness in their glittering 


splendour, for each has a back ground of coming woe ! 
M 2 
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On the 16th of July, 1377, the youthful Richard IL, issued from these palace gates, splendidly 
apparelled in white robes, and surrounded by a brilliant retinue of nobles. He was on his way to 
Westminster Abbey to recoive a crown, which, after twenty troubled years, he was to acknowledge 
himself unablo to retain, and to resign into the hands of an usurping cousin in this very palace, 
and then to await in his dungeon a violent death. 

In the year 1390, Richard invited the chivalry of Europe to be present at a grand tournament, at 
which an old author states ‘‘ there issued from the Tower sixty knights on coursers apparelled for the 
jousts, and sixty ladies of honour richly apparelled and mounted on fair palfreys, each leading an 
esquire by a sjyer chain.” 

Gay tournaments were given from time to time in the Tower, and doubtless many of the suits of 
armour in the Horse Armoury have formerly shone in tho lists, when the Tower had been filled with 
the nobility, the chivalry, and the beauty of England. 

Henry VIL hold a magnificent tournament here in 1501, on Prince Arthur’s marriage. 

In 1487 the palace was graced with the presence of the beautiful Elizabeth of York, daughter of 
Edward LV. and queen of Henry VII. On her coronation day she passed from the Tower on her 
way to Westminster, arrayed in white cloth of cloth, her fair hair hanging down her back, and her 
head adorned with a circlet of gold, richly adorned with gems. Sixteen years after, another proces- 
sion passed from the Tower in honour of Elizabeth—but her wedding garments were exchanged for a 
shroud. The birth of her little daughter Catherine had proved fatal to her, and the only honours 
she could now receive were funereal. Llizabeth lay in state twelve days in the royal chapel within 
the White Tower, where the ladies of the court and the men-at-arms kept mournful watch during those 
dreary November nights. According to the custom of the age, that beautiful structure was made 
what theFrench call a chapel *‘ ardente,” that is to say, the windows and arches were lined with rows 
of lights, whilst in the choir stood an illuminated hearse containing the royal corpse. 

We have already noticed the brilliant reception which Henry VIII. gave to his queens at the Tower 
palace, and the splendour with which their coronations were celebrated. | 

The royal residence in the Tower in 15538, is marked by the ten days reign and subsequent 
martyrdom of the Lady Jane Grey. 

After the defeat of the Dudleys, Qucen Mary, accompanied by the Princess Elizabeth, made a grand 
entrée into the Tower, and held her court there, both before and after her coronation. 

Queen Elizabeth’s accession to the throne was hailed by the nation with great delight, which ex- 
pressed itself in the magnificent display made in her progress from the Tower to Westminster. The 
queen did not ever afterwards reside in the Tower, King James I. oceasionally held his ec«t 
there. At the coronation of Charles II. the ancient custom of proceeding in state from the Tower to 
Westminster was observed for the last time, but with increased splendour, the taste and magnificence 
displayed surpassing even the former gorgeous spectacles. A contemporary writes, “ Jt is in vain to 
attempt to describe the ceremony, so far from being utterable it was almost énconceivable.” The decay 
of the Tower as a royal palace may be dated from the time of Charles JI. 

Among the names of the eminent personages who have filled the office of Constable of the Tower, 
we find those of Langton, Archbishop of Canterbury ; Hugh de Burgh, who was, as already noticed, 
ulyo a prisoner in one its deepest dungeons ; Hugh le Bigod, a noble of such power, that when Henry 
ILI., exasperated at his refusal to head a foreign expedition, angrily exclaimed «’Fore God, Sir Earl, 
you shall either go or hang!” he replied as angrily and uncourteously, “’Fore God, Sir King, I will 
neither go nor hang!” the good Sir Hugh le Despenser, killed with Montfort at the battlo of Evesham ; 
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Tiptoft, Earl of Worcester; Fairfax, the Parliamentary general; Lord Cornwallis, &c. down to the 
late Duke of Wellington. Besides the honors attached to the Constableship, the incidental powers 
and cmoluments of the office have been by no means unworthy of consideration. From records 
of the date of the reign of Richard the Second, and of other periods, it appears the Constable 
received, in addition to his salary of one hundred pounds per annum; of every Duke committed to the 
Tower, twenty pounds; of every Earl, for the suit of his irons, twenty marks; of every Baron, for 
the suit of his irons, ten pounds; of every Knight, for the suit of his irons, one, hundred shillings ; 
and also weekly allowances for the table of himself and prisoners. Besides these sources of profit, 
there were sundry perquisites derivable from the sale of herbage growing on Tower Hill and from 
persons who dried skins in East Smithfield, from boats fishing in the Thames, as well as tines levied 
for any of the multitudinous cases of trespass that were constantly occurring in conncction with the 
Tower precincts, both by water and land. Even the prisoner’s diet often became a matter of profit. 
Holinshed gives an amusing description of a quarrel between the Constable of the Tower and the 
attendants of the Princess, afterwards Queen Elizabeth, during her confinement. The attendants, it 
appears, were accustomed to bring her daily provision to the outer gate of the Tower, where they 
were compelled to deliver it to the care of the “common rascal soldiers.” They endeavoured to 
obtain permission to take it personally to their young mistress, but the Constable decidedly refused, 
on the ground that she was a prisoner, and should be treated accordingly ; and when they remon- 
strated with hin, he told them, “If they did cither frown or shrug at him, he would set them whicre 
they should see neither sun nor moon.” The Lords of the Council were now appealed to, who decid- 
ed against the Constable. The attendants were, however, for some time annoyed in various ways in 
passing to and fro. Holinshed explains the meaning of the Constable’s anxiety for the maintenance 
of the first arrangement. “Good cause why,” says he, “for he had good cheer, and fared of the 
best; and her Grace paid for it.” The Lieutenant, or officer next in nominal rank, but virtually the 
acting Governor of the Tower, had also fees to reccive “for the suit of his irons,” as well as “ round- 
lets of wine, and of dainties a certain quantity,” from the ships in the Thames. 

We cannot close our sketch of this ancient fortress, without entcring upon a few of the important 
particulars connected with the biography of the Duke of Wellington, the late Constable of the Tower, 
and recording how the nation at large testified their regret for the loss of England’s greatest hero and 
statesman. 

Arthur Wellesley, Duke and Marquis of Wellington—whose accumulated names and titles sink 
before the single desiynation “ Wellington”—was fourth son of Garrett, second Baron and Karl of 
Mornington, by Anne, eldest daughter of Arthur Hill, Viscount Dungannon. Some doubt has arisen 
as to the actual place of the Duke's birth, but it now seems certain that he was born in St. Andrew’s 
Parish, Dublin, at the Earl of Mornington’s residence, Mornington House, No. 114, Grafton street, now 
the Royal Irish Academy. The date of the birth of Wellington has also been the subject of misap- 
prehension, even on the part of the late Colonel Gurwood, the editor of his Grace’s “ Despatches.” 
In tho registry of St. Peter’s Parish, Dublin, the entry of his Grace’s baptism has been found, which 
proved him to be a day, if not more, older than he is thought to have been. The entry 1s :—“ 1769, 
April 30—Arthur, son of the Right Honorable Earl and Countess of Mornington. Baptized. ‘The 
paternal ancestors of the Duke of Wellington were the Collcys, of Castle Carbery, founded in Ireland 
by Walter Cowley, Solicitor-General of Ireland in 1537, whose elder son and heir, Sir Henry Colley, 
of Castle Carbery, was a Captain in the army of Quecn Klizabeth, and a Privy Councillor in Ireland. 
His Grace was not in any way descended from the Wesleys. The name of Wesley was first adopted 
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hy his grandfather, Richard Colley, Esq. (afterwards first Lord Mornington) in 1728, on succeeding, 
by bequest, to the estates of Garrett Wesley, Esq., of Dangan Castle, M.P. for Meath, whose mother 
was a Colley. As “ Arthur Wesley,” the Duke obtained his first commission, and it was not until 
1797 that the spelling of the naine was changed to Wellesley, on his lordship being created a marquis. 

The following very interesting chronological records from the “ Despatches” will afford us a sufficient 
retrospective glance at the prominent events of his life:—Born Ist May, 1769. Ensign 7th March, 
1787. Lientenant-Colonel, 30th Sept., 1793. Colonel, 3rd May, 1796. Major-General, 29th April, 
1802, Licutenant-Gencral, 25th Apri], 1808. General, in Spain and Portugal, 31st July, 1811, 
Kield Marshal, 21st June, 1813. In June, 1794, he embarked at Cork, in command of the 33rd Regi- 
ment, to join the Duke of York’s army in the Netherlands, and arrived at Ostend. In July, the 
regiment re-embarked and proceeded by the Scheldt to Antwerp. In Jan., 1795, as senior officer, he 
commanded three battalions on the retreat of the army through Holland. Early in the spring, on the 
hreaking up of the ice, the army, including the 33rd Regiment, re-embarked at Bremen for England. 
In October the 33rd Regiment, under his command, embarked for the West Indices on board the fleet 
commanded by Admiral Christian. In Jan., 1796, after being six weeks at sea, and owing to the 
heavy equinoctial gales the fleet returned to port and the destination of the 33rd was changed for 
India. In 1797. he arrived in Bengal, and formed part of an expedition to Manilla, but was recalled 
on arrival at Penang and returned to Calcutta. In Jan,, 1798, he proceeded on a visit to Madras, and 
in September the 33rd Regiment was placed on the Madras establishment. In Teb., 1799, he was 
appointed to command the subsidiary foree of the Nizam, the 33rd Regiment being attached to it. In 
March, they advanced on Seringapatam, and at the siege and capture of this fortress in May, Colonel 
Wellesley commanded the reserve in the trenches. In May he was appointed governor of Seringa- 
patam, and in July he received the command of both Seringapatam and Mysore. In 1800, the tranquillity 
of Mysore was disturbed by Dhoondiah Waugh, a Mahratta frecbooter. Coloncl Wellesley took the 
ficld against him and defeated lim, the end of the warfare resulting in the death of Dhoondiah. In 
September he was recalled from Mysore to command a force assembling at Trincomalee. In Feb , 1801, 
a despatch, overland, having been received by the Governor-General with orders dated 6th October, 
1800, to send 3000 men to Egypt, he ordered the whole expedition ready at Trincomalee to proceed 
to the Red Sea; and appointed General Baird to command in chief, and Colonel Wellesley to be se- 
cond in command, Wellesley being prevented by illness, from proceeding on the expedition to Egypt, 
ix ordered to resume his government of Mysore. In Feb., 1803, he is directed to command a force 
assembled at Wurryhur to march into the Mahratta territory. In August of the same year, the Mah- 
ratta war commenced, and in all the sieges and battles connected therewith Wellesloy took a prominent 
part. The battle of Assaye was fought on the 23rd September. On the 21st Feb., 1804, the British 
inhabitants of Calcutta voted to Major-Gencral Wellesley, a sword of the value of £1000. and in the 
sate month a service of plate embossed with “ Assaye,” was presented to him by the officers of his 
dvision. In Sept. he was appointed a Knight Companion of the Bath. In 1805, he returned to 
ingland, after receiving the thanks of the King and parliament for his service in the command of the 
lyeccan, communicated in general orders by the Governor General. At the death of the Marquis 
Cornwallis in Jan., 1806, he received the Coloneley of the 33rd regiment, and in this year was re- 
turned to serve in Parliament. In July, 1807, he was nominated to join the expedition against 
Copenhagen, under Lord Cathcart, and in September negociated the capitulation of the place, for 
which he received the thanks of Parliament in his place in the House of Commons 1st February, 
1508. He was next engaged in the expedition to sail for Corunna and Oporto, and shortly after 
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gained the memorable battle of Vimiera. A piece of plate commemorating the battle of Vimiera was 
voted to Licutenant-General Sir Arthur Wellesley, on the 22nd August, by the General and Field 
Officers who served at it. 

On the 27th Jan. 1809, he reecived the thanks of Parliament for Vimiera, and was shortly after 
appointed to the command of the army in Portugal. After various successes, including the Passage of 
the Douro, the battles of Oporto and Talavera, he was ercated a peer in August of the same year, by 
the titles of Baron Douro of Wellesley and Viscount Wellington of Talavera. In February 1810. a 
pension of £2000 per annum was voted to Lord Wellington and his two succeeding heirs male. Each 
yer down to the ever-memorable 18th of June, 1815, is now marked by some prominent success of 
this great man. The battles of Busaco in 1810, Albuera in 1811; sieges and capture of Ciudad 
Rodriyo and Badajoz in 1812; battle of Salamanca in 1812; Vittoria in 1813; battle of Toulouse in 
1814, and his last great exploits at Quatre Bras and Waterloo in 1815. During these periods various 
titles and honours were conferred upon him. In February, 1812, he was advanced in the British 
Peerage by the title of the Earl of Wellington, and received a grant of £2000 per annum in addition 
to the title. In August he was created by the Prince Regent a Marquis of the United Kingdom, and 
in December, besides the thanks of Parliament for Salamanca, he was voted a grant of £100,000 to 
be laid out in the purchase of lands to that valuc, as a reward for his services, and to enable him to 
support the dignity of his peerage. In June, 1818, he was promoted to Field Marshal. In May, 
1814, the titles of Marquis of Douro and Duke of Wellington were bestowed upon him, and the 
suin of £400,000 was voted to him by Parhament, in addition to the former grants. On the arrival 
of Buonaparte in France in 1815, Wellington was appointed Commander of the British Forces on the 
Continent of Europe, and in July a further grant of £200,060 was assigned to him. The abdication 
of Napoleon on the 22nd July, and the restoration of the Bourbons on the 7th August, closed “the 
strange eventful history” of the Uundred days, restored peace to Europe, and virtually terminated 
the military career of the Great Captain of the age—Arthur, Duke of Wellington. 

A few data concerning the after civil and political carecr of the illustrious subject of our memoir 
will suffice. The Duke successively held the appointments of Governor of Plymouth, Constable of the 
Tower of London, Commander-in-Chief, Governor of Dover Castle, and Lord Warden of the Cinque 
Ports. In 1828 the King having called upon him to serve in the office of First Lord of the Treasury, 
he resigned the command of the army. In 1830 came the French revolution and the subsequent fall 
of the Duke’s government. <A cry had been raised for reform; this the Duke refused, and the result 
was immense popular excitement. His grace himself did not escape personal insult, and considerable 
damage was done to his property. In 1834 he was clected Chancellor of the University of Oxford, 
and prior to the Pcel administration was intrusted by the King with the whole charge of the govern- 
ment, and the seals of the three Secretaries of State, but on the return of Sir Robert from Italy, and 
when the Cabinet was filled up, he took the direction of the Foreign Affairs. His popularity now re- 
turned, and remained unchanged till the end of his life. At the coronation of the Queen in 1837, his 
reception by the crowd was most enthusiastic. After the resignation of the Pec] ministry in April, 
1834, the Duke took his seat in the cabinet, but without office. Upon the resignation of Lord Hill of 
the command of the army in consequence of the state of his health, the Duke once more returned to 
that important office, which he held to the period of his decease. With the final resignation of the 
Peel administration in 1846, terminated the Duke’s active political career, stil] for the last few years 
of his life he continued to be consulted by Ministers and indeed by her Majesty herself, who is under- 
stood to have taken his opinion on most matters of importance. His last appearance in state was on 
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the occasion of the dissolution of parliament, when it became his duty to be bearer of the Sword of 
State. The venerable Duke, feeble with age, was accordingly scen in his place, carrying the heavy 
and ancient weapon. His latest remarkable speech was in the House of Lords, when he emphatically 
came forward to signify his approbation of Sir Harry Smith’s conduct of the Kaffir War. 

The Duke’s temperance was carricd to the verge of abstemiousness. Tis ability to endure fatigue 
was remarkably shown upon the memorable Corn-law debate in the House of Lords, when the Duke 
took his seat upon the ministerial benches at five o’clock, and did not once leave his place till their 
lordships divided at five o’clock the next morning. 

The Duke’s habit of early rising enabled him to be one of the most prompt and punctual of corres- 
pondents. Almost all the epistles beginning ‘‘ F.M.the Duke of Wellington” were written betore 
many younger men had left their beds. A colonel in the Guards related that at one time a point of 
inilitary discipline arose in connexion with the Household troops, which required prompt solution. 
Application was made to his Grace; but he was at a ball, and did not return to Apsley House until 
inidnight, A statement of the difficulty awaited him upon his return; and before eight o'clock next 
morning the militaires, to their infinite astonishment, received his Grace’s answer, which contained an 
elaborate recital of all the cases and precedents applicable to the point in dispute, sct forth in the 
clearest and most methodical manner. 

His death may be said to have been sudden. He died after a ‘succession of fits” at Walmer 
Castle, near Deal, Kent—his official residence, as Lord Warden of the Cinque Ports—at a quarter 
past three in the afternoon of Tucsday, the 14th of September, 1852, aged 83. 

The remains of the great Duke after lying in state at Chelsea Hospital, whither they had been 
removed from Walmer Castle, were interred in the vaults of St. Paul’s Cathedral on the 18th of 
November, 1852, when the population of this vast city, and the dwellers in the provinces, assembled 
in countless thousands to do honour to the memory of the great departed. 

Leaving the Tower, and passing on to the upper or north side of Tower Till, we arrive at the 


TRINITY HOUSE. 


It was built by Samuel Wyatt, son of James Wyatt, architect of the Pantheon in Oxford street. 
The house belongs to a company or corporation founded by Sir Thomas Spert, Comptroller of the 
Navy to Henry VIII. and commander of the Harry Grace de Dieu, and was incorporated (March 20, 
1849,) by the name of ‘*The Master, Wardens, and Assistants of the Guild, Fraternity or Brother- 
hood, of the most Glorious and undividable Trinity and of St. Clement, in the Parish of Depttord 
Strond, in the County of Kent.” The corporation consists of a Master, Deputy Master, thirty-one 
Elder Brethren, and an unlimited number of inferior members, and has for its object the increase and 
encouragement of navigation, &c., the regulation of light-houses and sea-marks, and the gencral 
management of matters not immediately connected with the Admiralty. The revenue of the corpo- 
ration, arising from tonnage, ballastage, beaconage, &c. is applied (after defraying the expenses of 
lighthouses, buoys, &c.,) to the relief of decayed scamen, their wives and children. The old Tall at 
Deptford in which the Company met was pulled dowti in 1787. Their first London house was in 
Water lane, Lower Thames strect, the site and name of which are still preserved in the house No. 5. 

called ‘t Trinity Chambers.” 


THE ROYAL MINT 


is now situated on Tower Hill. The clevation of the present building was bya Mr. Johnson, and the 
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4 
entrances, &c., by Sir Robert Smirke, whe finished the works. The coinage of the three kingdoms, 
and of many of our golonies, is executed within these walls. “ 

The various processés connected with coining ere carried on by a series of ingenious ma h.nes jn 
eer tiin rooms known ag the rolling rooms, the cuttmg out room, the milling room, the analysing room, 
the coining press room, &c. The most curiods process is that called “the drawing bench,” by which 
the inetal, when tested to show that it contains the proper alloy, is drawn through rollers to the pre- 
cise thickness required for the ¢oin that is to bé cut out of it. In the case of gold, the differenco of a 
hair’s breadth in any part of the pléte or shect of gold would alter the value of asovereign. By 
nother machine circular diske are pynched out of the sheet of metal of any size required, and by a 
number of serew presses, these blanks aa they aro called, are stamped on obyerse and reverse at the 
sune tune. The force with which the blow 1s struck; the rapid motion by which sixty or seventy 
siipences may be struck in @ tainute, and half-crowns or sovereigns in minor proportions; the mode 
in which the press feeds itself with the blanks to be eoined, and, when struck, removes them fium be- 
tween the dics, and the hardening of them by a chemical process, are kept sccret. A matrix in rclif 
18 first cut in soft stecl by the engravor to the Mint. When this is hardoncd, many dies may be ub« 
tained from it, provided the metal resists the great force required to obtain an impression from it. 
Many matricos and dies split in the process of stamping, No coin whatever is ever issued from the 
Mint until a portion of it has been assayed by the Queen’s assayer. When that process haa been 
sone through, one coin of each denaqmination is placed in a pix, or casket, scaled with three seals, and 
sccured with throe locks, the keys being separately kept by the Master of the Mint, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, and the Queen’s assayer; the pieces of coin so secured are given to a jury to assay 
and compue with the trial plates which are kept in the ancient treasury in the cloisters of Westminster 
Abli. the keys of which, and of the pix in which the trial plates are dc posited, are in the custody of 
whe Chanecllor of the Hachequer and the Lords of the Treasury. The process of comparizon is called 
the trial of the pix. Within the Mint is a collection of early matrices for coins, which the coin-collee- 
to: should cxert hia interest to see. 

A vemarkable robbery occurred at tho Mint in 1748, when a man by the name of Turnbull enter d 
with a loaded pistol, served himself with 2804 guineas, and then made the best of hia way off, 

Applications to view the Royal Mint aro to be add cssed to the master or deputy mastor, in writing, 
describing the name and abode of the applicant, and the number of bis party not exceeding six in all, 
The master or deputy master (unless he sign a‘ mastcr’s order” in favor of the party) will tran-mit 
the application to the moneyers, and acquaint the party, by « printed form, that his application liad 
been sent to the Royal Mint for consideration. Upon the rcecipt of the application, the money«1s 
will forthwith take jt {tite consideration, And will exercise their discretion as to the issue of an oiler 
of admission ; reguiritg, in general, either that the applicant should be known to thom personally «r 
by character; dr that(he should be recommended by some of the officers of the Mint, or by some other 
party so known to them; or that he should be rocommendod, if a forcigner, by the diplomatic or con- 
enlar agent of his nation, ‘“WJpon being thus satisfied, one of the senior moncyers will countersign and 
send to the applicant a printed form of admission, stating the numbor of the party to be admitted . 
The person presonting an order, will have to write Kis own name and address in a book and the names 
of all persons acgesipanying him and be responsible for the whole party. 


ST. KATHERINE’S DOCKS 
ave near thé Towor and Royal Mint, The first stone was laid May 3rd, 1827, and the Douke opened 


Vessels are docked and undocked by night as well as by day, an advantage first introduced in tho 
Port of Loudon by the St. Katherine’s Docks Company. The Docks have also a wharf between the 
Tower and the Docks entrance, of 187 feet river frontage for the accommodation of steam vessels, 
where passengers land and embark free of expense, at any time of the tide and without the interven- 
tion of boats. Convenient waiting rooms for passengers and their luggage are constructed, and 


excellent arrangements made for the landing and shipping of horses, carriages, cattle, &c. 


THE LONDON DOCKS, 


which are nearly adjoining to those of St. Katherine, are situated in Wapping: they extend from 
Kast Smithficld to Ratcliffe Highway. The first and largest dock (John Rennie, engineer) was opened 
January 30th, 1805; the entrance from the Thames at Shadwell, (Ienry R. Palmer, engineer.) was 
made in 1831; and the new Tea Warehouses, capacious enough to receive 120,000 chests, were 
erected in 1844-45. This magnificent establishment comprises an area of 90 acres—35 acres of 
water, and 12,908 feet of quay and jetty frontage, with three entrances from the Thames, viz. : 
Ilermitage 40 fect in width; Wapping, 40 feet; and Shadwell, 45 feet. 

The Western Dock comprises 20 acres; the Eastern 7 acres; and the Wapping Basin, 3 acres. 
The entire structure cost £4,000,000 of money. The wall alone cost £65,000. The walled-in range 
of dock possesses water-room for 220,000 tons of goods; and under the warehouses a series of the 
most magnificent vaults in the world, which inclade an area of more than 18 acres, and have con- 
venient and ample stowage for 66,000 pipes of wine and spirits: they are the great depét for the 
stock of wines belonging to the wine merchants of London. The tobacco warehouse alone covers five 
eres, 

The number of ships entered in the 6 months ending May 31st, 1849, was 704, measuring upwards 
of 195,000 tons. Six weeks are allowed for unloading, beyond which period the charge of 3d. per 
ton is made for the first two weeks, and $d. per ton afterwards. The business of the Docks is managed 
by a Court of Directors, who sit at the London Dock House, in New Bank buildings, whose capital is 
£4,000,000; and there have been as many as 2900 labourers employed in the Docks in one day. 

The Tobacco Warehouses are rented by Government at £14,000 a year. They will contain about 
24,000 hogsheads, averaging 1200 Ibs. each, and equal to 30,000 tons of general merchandise. YPas- 
sages and alleys, each several hundred feet long, are bordered on both sides by close and compact 
ranges of hogsheads, with here and there a small space for the counting-house of the officers of Cus- 
toms, under whose inspection all the arrangements are conducted. Near the north-east corner of the 
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warehouses is a door inscribed “ To the Kiln,” where damaged tobacco is burnt, the Jong chimney 
which carries off the smoke being jocularly called “the Queen's Pipe.” 

The London Docks afford employment to from one to three thousand hands, according as the busi- 
ness is cither “ brisk” or “slack.” 

He who wishes to behold one of the most extraordinary and Icast known scenes of this metropolis, 
should wend his way to the I.ondon Dock Gates at half past seven in the morning. There he will see 
congregated within the principal entrance, masses of men of all grades, looks, and kinds. There are 
decayed and bankrupt master-butchers, master-bakers, publicans, grocers, old soldiers, old sailors, 
Polish refugees, brokon-down gentlemen, discharged lawyers’ clerks, suspended Government clerks, 
almsmen, pensioners, servants, thieves—indeed, everyone who wants a loaf and is willing to work for 
it. The London Dock is one of the few placcs in the metropolis where men can get employment with- 
out either character or recommendation. A short distance from the London Docks we come to the 


THAMES TUNNEL, 


situated about two miles below London Bridge. This tunncl, 1200 fect in length, bencath the bed of 
the river Thames, connects Wapping, on the left side of the river, with Rotherhithe, or Redriff, on the 
right. 

It is now upwards of half a century since the idea of connecting the shores of the Thames by a sub- 
aqueous passage was first proposed by Ralph Dodd, the well-known engineer. The attempt was made, 
and failed, the whole of the funds having been spent in endeavouring to sink the shaft, Failure, however, 
but stimulated exertion, and in the ycar 1805, little more than seven years after the former attempt, 
a company was formed, and incorporated by an Act of Parliament, under the namo of the “ Thames 
Archway Company,” with the ostensible object of forming an archway or tunnel beneath the bed of 
the river at Limehouse, sufficiently capacious to allow of the transit of vehicles through it. The en- 
terprising promoters of the scheme had sccured the talented and experienced engineers, Mr. Vazie and 
and Mr. Trevethick, under whose immediate superintendence the works were commenced, and carried 
on with such persevorance that, although many difficulties delayed their progress, they succeeded m 
sinking a shaft on the Surrey shore, and carrying therefrom a driftway under the river’s bed to within 
about 200 feet of the opposite shore. At length, however, on the 26th January, 1808, the river 
broke in upon the works, and finally defoated their endeavours, 

It was in the year 1814 that the attention of Sir I. Brunel was directed to the subject, and that 
by mere accident ; he was at that time engaged at Chatham, and amongst other works, had just com- 
pleted a small tunnel, or driftway, for the conveyance of timber from the Medway to the saw mills at 
the back of the dockyard. In passing one day through the yard, ho observed a portion of the keel of 
a vessel, which, having been sawn longitudinally, exposed to view the perforation of a sea-worm well 
known by the name of the ‘ Teredo Navalis.’ This testaccous worm, covered with a cylindrical shell, 
eats its way through the hardest wood, and has on this account been called by Linnzus, Calamitas na- 
vium. Sir Isambart passed on, but the thought occurred to him that these insects had made diminutive 
tunnels; he immediately returned, and then remarked, with the greatest interest, the manner in 
which they had bored through the wood by means of an auger-formed head—how, when the excava- 
tion was effected, the sides were secured and rendered impervious to water by a calcareous secretion 
with which the insect lines its passage; and how carefully too near an approach to the water had 
been avoided. 


Sir Isambart’s active and ever-ready mind soon fertilized the first crude idea which Nature had 
QO2 
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lent to him; and within a short timo, he had contrived a mode of forming subaqueous tunnels, by the 
instrumentality of a huge iron “teredo.” 

The Thames Tunnel is indeed one amongst the wonders of the present century, and redounds greatly 
to the skill, energy, and enterprise of its projector. 

Several years olapsed before Sir Isambart Brunel brought the plan forward, and it was not until 
the year 1823 that he exerted himself in the formation of a company for constructing a tunnel beneath 
the Thames at Rotherhithe. The Act incorporating the company received the Royal Assent in June, 
1824; but in consequence of a dispute relative to the property required for the site of the Rotherhithe 
shaft, the works were not actually commenced until the middle of February, 1825, the foundation- 
atone being laid on the 2nd of March, and the shaft completed by the end of October of the same year. 

On the completion of the shaft, the several picces of the shield were lowered into it, and put together 
opposite to an opening which had been left in the side of the shaft, and through which the shield com- 
menced its march in the latter part of November: its progress at first was necessarily slow, tho men 
being as yet inexperienced in the use of its several parts. 

This shield (the great feature in the Thames Tunnel operation) consisted of 12 separate parts, or 
divisions, cach containing three cells, or 36 cclls in all. In these cells the miners worked, protected 
by the shield above and in front, and backed by the bricklayers behind, who built up as fast as the 
miners advanced. Very little inconvenicnce was expcrienced from water after the first few weeks, 
until nearly the first 200 feet had been finished, after which the quantity gradually increased until 
in April, 1827, when rather more than 500 feet of the tunncl having been completed, it was found 
requisite to keep as many as forty men constantly at work to pump out the water which found its 
way into the shield. During the whole of this period the ground was found to be very loose, and it 
was only by the most constant vigilance and caution, that such steady and good progress was main- 
tained. As, however, the shicld approached the centre of the river, the nature of the ground was 
found to alter, and to become more and more loose, the silt and clay which had previously been met 
with, giving place to gravel, sand, and river deposits, through which the water found its way in very 
large quantities. The progress at this pcriod was, however, greater than it had been at any former 
period, as much as 9 ft. 3in in length of the tunnel having been completed in three days. 

On the Ist of May, 1827, the miners struck for an increase in their wages, in consequence of which 
several incxpericnced hands had to be taken on in their place, and the ground becoming still worse 
than it had previously been, some apprchensions began to be felt that an irruption of the river might 
occur ; and after two very serious runs of loose ground, on the 8th and 11th of the same month, being 
successfully repelled, these apprehensions were but too ecrtainly verified. On the 12th the influx of 
wator in the shicld was found to increase with the rise of the tide, and although every precaution was 
taken, about six o’clock in the morning the river broke in with overwhelming violence, and with such 
rapidity that the whole tunnel and shaft were filled in a very few minutes. Mr. Beamish, the 
engineer on duty, and the men under him had to make a hasty retreat, and narrowly escaped being 
overtaken by the flood. 

A diving bell having been obtained, with its aid the bed of the river was examined, and it was found 
that a very large cavity had been formed by the rush of the water carrying the ground into the tun- 
nel; so that a free communication existed between the river and the tunnel, the tide rising and falling 
simultancously in both; the content of the ground thus displaced was estimated at being’ not less than 
25,000 cubic feet. Immediate steps were taken for repairing this breach, by putting down tarpaulings 
over the hole, and filling it with bags of clay and gravel, the diving bell being employed from time to 
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time to inspect the state of the fillmg. These means being found successful, the water was pumped 
out of the tunnel, and the shicld was re-entered by Mr. Beamish on the 27th of June. 

This irruption afforded strong evidence of the stability of the brick-work of the tunnel which was 
found undisturbed, as well as of tho efficiency of the shicld, which after the severe shock it had sus- 
tained was found to be but slightly injured. 

{t was not until the latter end of September that the advance of the shicld was resumed, and at 
first the progress was very slow. The influx of watcr was now found to be more copious than ever, 
and on one occasion amounted for several hours to 1200 gallons per minute. 

By the middle of January, 1828, another 50 feet had been added to the tunnel, its total length then 
being 605 feet, when on the 12th, another, and more sudden irruption of the river took place, the 
tunnel filling with such rapidity, that of all those that were in it at tho time, Mr. Brunel alone escaped, 
six men being drowned in different parts of the work. Mr. Bruncl himself had a very narrow escape, 
and sustained several severe contusions, being carried up the shaft by the rush of water amidst float- 
ing timber and casks. 

The injury was once more repaired in the same way as before, the hole in the bed of the river being 
filled with bags of clay and gravel; and by the 12th of April, exactly 3 months aftcr the irruption, 
the shicld was once more entered. Now, however, a fresh obstacle presented itsclf to the further 
progress of the work ; the experience hitherto gained had shown that the means devised by Sir Isam- 
bart wore fully adequate to the accomplishment of the desired end, but the funds of the company 
were found to be nearly exhausted, and consequently the suspension of the works became inevitable. 

In order to make the tunnel as secure as possible, and prevent any recurrence of an irruption, 
Sir [sambart recommended that the shield should be blocked up with brickwork, and a solid wall built 
at the end of both arches, so as entirely to shut out the river, which was done in the following July. 

In this state the tunnel remained until the beginning of 1835, when an act of Parliament having 
been obtained, authorizing the Exchequer Loan Commissioners to advance money for its completion, 
the works were resumed; Mr. Page being appointed Resident Engineer. 

The old shield had been so much injured by the two irruptions, that it was determined to replace 
it by another; in which many improvements were introduced, and which was made of greater strength 
than the first. The operation of removing the old shield, and crecting the new one, was peculiarly 
difficult from the necessity of securely supporting the ground during the whole of tho time, and from 
the confined space in which the work had to be performed; it was, however, successfully accomplished 
by the 18th of Mebruary, 1836, on which day tho first movement of the new shield was made. 

Tho progress of the shicld, although slow, was tolerably steady, until the middle of June, when the 
ground became so bad that it was frequently found neccssary to block up many of the frames with 
planks, straw, and other materials. Towards the end of July the ground somewhat improved, and a 
greater rate of progress was attained. In the following March, however, the progress became again 
checked, and during scveral weeks nothing whatever was done; during these periods of delay very 
considerable expense was incurred, from the necossity of keeping up nearly the same establishment 
of men as when the works were in full progress. At this time the bed of the river over the shield 
was constantly watched, soundings being taken every tide, and bags of clay and gravel being im- 
mediately thrown in, whenever any depression was discovered. 

During July and August a little progress was made, but on August 23rd the river broke into the 
tunnel for the third time, after a conflict of several hours. Fortunately no lives were lost on this 
occasion, and such energetic measures were taken for repairing the evil, that in a week’s time the 
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hole in the bed of the river had been filled, the tunnel partially cleared of water, and the shield re- 
entered; and in less than a month, the progress of the shield was resumed, and the work was carried 
on with the utmost caution; notwithstanding which, however, on the 3rd of November, the Thames 
once more invaded the Tunnel, and on this occasion one of the men was unfortunately lost. 

Within a fortnight of the irruption the shield was once more in the possession of the miners, and in a 
little more than six weeks the whole was restored to order, and the work satisfactorily progressed, 
although very slowly, 

During February and the early part of March, 1838, a quicker rate of progress was attained, and 
hopes were entertained of still further improvement, when on the 20th, the river broke in for the fifth 
and last time. The shield was, however, re-occupied within a fortnight, and its progress continued 
without further interruption. 

In August, 1840, the tunnel having been completed to a length of 1145 fect, and the shield having 
arrived within about 60 feet of the site intended for the shaft on the Wapping side of the river, its 
further progress was stopped, until the latter had been completed; as it was apprehended that some 
settlement in the tunnel might be produced, during the operation of sinking the shaft, if brought too 
close to each other. 

In June, 1841, the shaft having been sunk to a depth of 27 feet, a small driftway was carricd from 
the tunnel under the shaft, and a pipe driven up, by means of which the excavation for the latter was 
effectually drained. On the 12th August the excavators in the shaft reached the top of the driftway, 
and on the same day Sir I. Brunel achieved that which had for years been the object of his most 
ardent hopes, and untiring perseverance, by passing through the tunnel from Wapping to Rotherhithe. 

It was not, however, until the 25th of March, 1843, that the tunnel was opened as a public 
thoroughfare for the passago of persons from one shore to the other beneath the bed of the Thames. 

The tunnel consists of two archways running parallel side by side, and possessing advantages over 
one single tunnel, where a continuous traffic of vehicles in both directions was expected, but which 
expectations have never been realized since the tunnel has not been completed according to the 
original design. Between the two archways, at intervals of 18 feet, doorways, or cross-arcliways are 
formed, affording the means of frequent communication, presenting a peculiarly pleasing feature, and 
adding materially to the architectural effect. Since the opening of the tunnel, many of these arch- 
ways have been fitted up as stalls and shops. 

The external dimensions of the brickwork of the tunnel are 37 feet 6 inches in width, and 22 feet 
in height; the thickness of the brickwork at the crown of the arch is 2 feet 6 inches, and the same 
at the lowest point of the invert. The external picrs are each 3 feet thick on the springing line of 
the arches, and the centre pier is 3 feet 6 inches. The archways are each 14 feet wide, and 17 feet 
in extreme height; the upper portion is semi-circular, and the invert and sides are segmental in form. 

The total cost of the tunnel has been £454,714 of which £180,000 was subscribed by the original 
shareholders, or was raised upon debentures, and the remainder was advanced by the Exchequer 
Loan Commissioners. To complete the carriage descents or approaches it is estimated that a further 
sum of £180,000 would be required, which would make the total cost of the tunnel available for car- 
riage traffic only £634,714, a sum very little more than half that which either London or Waterloo 
bridges cost. 

The yearly amount of tolls and receipts is under £5000, a sum barely sufficient to cover the neces- 
sary expenditure, from the constant influx of land springs. _ 
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The approaches to the entrance of the tunnel on both aides of the river, are formed by great circular 
shafts provided with handsome staircases of 100 steps each, and the whole being brilliantly illuminated 
with gas, the general effect when viewed from either end is imposing in the extreme. The toll for 
foot passengers is one penny each person, and the tunnel is open day and night. 

The next important work of skill and science in our port, proceeding down the river, is 


THE GRAND SURREY CANAL; 


the spacious and convenient docks of which are situated at Rotherhithe, adjoining to and on the upper 
side of those belonging to the Commercial Dock Company. The entrance from the Thames is be- 
tween King and Queen Stairs and King’s Mills, nearly opposite to the lower entrance of the London 
Docks. 

Proceeding downwards in this survey, towards Blackwall, we arrive at 


THE REGENT’S CANAL AND BASIN. 


This work was projected by John Nash, architect, and reaches from the Thames at Limehouse to 
the Grand Junction Canal at Paddington. The basin is commodious and well suited to its trade, and 
the canal having two tunnels, proceeds up the country 8} miles, with a fall of 90 feet, by 12 locks, 
exclusive of the tide-lock at the Thames, through Limchouse, Stepney, Hackney, Islington, the 
Regent’s Park, and onwards to Paddington. It was commenced October, 1812; opened from Pad- 
dington to the Regent’s Park Basin in 1814; and throughout to the Thames in August, 1820. Mr. 
James Morgan was the engineer. It is used largely for coals from the up country. We next notice 
in our progress 

THE BROMLEY OR POPLAR CANAL. 

This canal was made about seventy years since, from the Thames at Limehouse, where it has a 
capacious and secure lock for barges, through Poplar into the River Lea, at Bromley, to avoid the 
long and circuitous route from Bow round the Isle of Dogs to Limehouse. This passage is as dan- 
gerous for barges, and such other craft as navigate the Lea, as it is circuitous, and liable to constant 
impediments from contrary winds and tides. The entrance is between that of the Regent’s Canal and 
Limekiln Dock, and is about 14 mile in length. 

Our next step is to that magnificent establishment— 


THE WEST INDIA DOCKS. 


These were the first wet-docks ever constructed in the port of London. Mr. William Jessop was 
the engineer. It is singular that, notwithstanding the utility of wet-docks, and the vast trade of the 
metropolis, there was no establishment of this sort on the Thames till nearly a century after a wet- 
dock had been constructed at Liverpool. This may have arisen from the lesser need of such establish- 
ments in the Port of London (from its superiority to that of Liverpool as a natural harbour), till the 
increased trade compelled its adoption. 

These docks are not only the earliest, but are still the most extensive of the great warehousing 
establishments in the Port of London, covering 295 acres. They were begun in February, 1800, and 
the first stone laid by William Pitt in July, and were partially opened in August, 1802. They are 
situated across the isthmus which connects the peninsula, called the Isle of Dogs, to the Middlesex 
side of the Thames. They consisted originally of two docks, one for imports and the other for exports, 
the former holding 204 vessels each of 300 tons; each communicating, by locks, with a basin of nearly 
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six acres in extent, at the lower end next Blackwall, and with another basin of more than two acres, 
at the upper end next Limehouse; they both communicate with the Thames, by means of capacious 
locks and extensive pier heads. 

In addition to their extensive premises, the West India Dock Company purchased from the corpora- 
tion of London, in 1829, the City Canal, with its adjacent grounds and buildings, three quarters of a 
mile long, cutting off the great bend of the river. It runs parallel to the two other docks, is now called 
the South dock, and is appropriated to the wood and timber trades, for the greater accommodation 
of which, the Company have since excavated a pond of 19 acres in extent, for the reception of bonded 
timber. 

The Export Dock, or that appointed for ships loading outwards, will hold 195 vessels; is about 
2600 feet in length, by about 400 fect in breadth, and covers an area of nearly 25 acres. The North, 
or Import Dock, is the same length, by about 500 feet in breadth, and has a superficial area of nearly 
30 acres. The north side of the Import Dock is bounded by eleven large stacks of extensive ware- 
houses for sugars, coffeo and other dry goods; the south side by an extensive quay and warehouses 
for rum; and on the eastern and western, by wood quays and sheds. The Import Dock has sheds for 
the reception of goods sent down for shipment, and numerous offices for the Customs, Excise, &c., and 
other necessary outbuildings. The whole are surrounded by lofty boundary-walls; and the side next 
Poplar, from the Blackwall Basin to that at Limehouse, by a broad deep moat or ditch. Northward 
of the Blackwall Basin are a large elevated reservoir and two settling reservoirs below. 

The South Dock is nearly 3700 fect in length, with excellent lock entrances at both ends, being 
nearly three quarters of a mile in length from picr head to pier head. Both the locks of this dock, as 
well as that which opens into the Blackwall Basin, are 45 feet in width, which is wide enough to 
admit vessels of 1200 tons burthen. At spring tides the depth of water in the docks is 24 fect, and 
the whole will contain 600 vessels, from 250 to 500 tons burthen. 

The Company have now the East India Dock, and are called the East and West India Dock Com- 
pany. The wood sheds, in which cnormous quantities of mahogany, cbony, rosc-wood, &c., are 
deposited, do credit to the ingenious machinery of railways attached to the girders, for the use of the 
locomotive cranes for transporting and depositing the enormous blocks of timber, often of 4 and 5 tons 
weight, in their respective places, by the aid of only 4 or 5 men, which were invented by the late 
John Rennie, who completed these Docks after the death of Mr. Jessop, their prior and original 
engineer. He says the sum saved in wages by this new process in the first half ycar, was sufficient to 
defray the whole expense of the machinery. 

Proceeding still downwards from the Limehouse entrance of the West India Docks we come to 


THE COMMERCIAL DOCKS. 


These Docks, yards, and warchouses are nearly opposite the upper entrance to the West India 
Docks. They consist of six Docks, of which the Greenland Dock, covers a surface of 93 acres, The 
establishment contains several spacious bonding yards, timber sheds, warehouses, granaries, drying 
kilns, &c. From the situation of these very extensive docks, which include within their boundaries 
nearly seventy acres, of which about fifty acres are water, they might casily be made, now the trade 
of the Port of London has so wonderfully increased and is still increasing, to rank amongst the most 
prosperous establishments of the metropolitan harbour. 

Passing the lower or eastern entrance of the West India Docks, our attention is next attracted by 
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THE EAST INDIA DOCKS, : 
which are situated at Blackwall, three miles and a half from the Royal Exchange. The first stone 
was laid in March, 1805, and the Docks opened in August, 1806. They were originally intended for 
the accommodation of ships belonging to or employed by the East India Company, or in that country 
trade; but they are now, in consequence of the dissolution of that Company as a commercial corpo- 
ration, open to vessels from all parts, and to all trades, now united with the East and West India 
Dock Company. They consist of an import dock, 1410 feet in length, and 560 feet in breadth, cover- 
ing an area of nearly 19 acres; and an export dock 750 feet in length, and 463 in breadth, covering a 
surface of nearly nine acres; besides a spacious entrance basin, which connccts the docks with the 
river, of nearly three acres. The various works of these excellent docks were executed from the de- 
signs and under the superintendence of the late Ralph Walker and John Rennie. The length of the 
éntrance lock is 210 foct, and the width of the gates 48 feet in the clear. The depth of water in the 
docks is nover less than 23 feet, so that they can accommodate ships of larger burden than any other 
docks in the river. There is attached to these a splendid quay fronting the river, called the Bruns- 
wick Wharf (now also used for the termini of the Blackwall Railway,) nearly 700 feet in length, with 
water sufficient at all times of the tide to float the largest steam ships; and the export dock is furnished 
with a lofty and powerful machine, which is able to mast and dismast the largest ships. This new 
steamboat wharf was designed and exccuted with cast iron plates and sheeting, by James Walker, for- 
merly president of the Institute of Civil Engineers. 

On this wharf is the Brunswick Tavern built for the accommodation of company arriving or depart- 
ing by the larger class of steam ships, and for white bait and dinner parties. 
Having described the Docks we proceed to mention 


DEPTFORD. 


This large old town on the south bank of the Thames, in the county of Kent, about three miles from 
London Bridge, has two parishes and an ancient dockyard, used as a Royal dockyard, established by 
Henry VIIL., who also crected here a storchouse. It has since become a victualling establishment, and 
recently 4 capacious naval storehouse, with batterics of biscuits for the Royal Navy, the very in- 
genious machinery for which, and for other purposes, has been constructed by the Messrs. Ronnie. 
The finest machinery in the world is employed in Deptford Dockyard, for spinning hemp and manu- 
facturing ropes and cables for the service of the navy. <A striking proof of the relative superiority of 
rope manufactured upon Captain Huddart’s principle over that made by the old system, in point of 
strength and durability, was formerly afforded in the instance of the London and North Western 
Railway employing it to propel the carriages from Euston Square to Camden Town, by an endless 
rope running upon pulleys, urged by the power of the fixed steam-engine. 

In 1515 a socicty was founded at Deptford, by Sir Thomas Spert, Knight, incorporated by Henry 
VIII. The grant was made to institute, to the honour of the blessed “ Trinity and St. Clement, a 
sruild or brotherhood, concerning the cunning and craft of mariners, and for the increase and augmen- 
tation of the ships thereof,” and all proccedings and matters concerning sea-marks, and to erect 
lighthouses upon the several coasts of the Kingdom, for the security of navigation, &c., now called the 
Trinity Board, and located on Tower Hill. Captain Richard Maples, who died commanding a ship in 
the East Indies, in 1680, left the Trinity-house £1300, with which a part of the almshouses was built. 

The Emperor Peter the Great of Russia worked as a shipwright in the dockyard, and upon his 
return to Russia and founding the city of St. Petersburg, adopted the English twelve-inch rule, which 
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to this day is the ordinary measure for practice in the building operations of the artisans in that country. 
In this dockyard many large ships-of-war have been constructed. The Terrible, Spitfire, Sidon, 
Odin, Termagant, Reynard, Wasp, Leopard, Hannibal, Emerald, Imperieuse, and several other screw 
steamers and ships of war have been built here, many of them now become notable for their exploits 
in the East. Ships have also been fitted in this yard for scientific discoveries, particularly those 
of Captain Cook, the great navigator of the Globe, 
Proceeding down the river we next arrive at 


GREENWICH. 


A town in Kent, on the south bank of the Thames, about five miles from London, and celebrated all 
over the world as the meridian whence all English astronomers make their calculations. 

The Royal Observatory, supplied with instruments considered the best in Europe, was built by 
order of Charles II. On one of the cupolas is a ball, which is elevated daily to the top of a pole, 
down which it slides preciscly at one o'clock, to enable masters of vessels in the river to regulate their 
chronometers. 

The Park is remarkable for the beauty of its sconery, and the prospects commanded from its hills, 
of London and the adjacent country ; it is a favourite resort of the lovers of fun and frolic, during the 
first three days of the Easter and Whitsun weeks, and is at all times much frequented by parties who 
come here provided with supplies for the day, which they enjoy under the spreading boughs of the 
beautiful trees, 

The Hospttau is allowed by all to be one of the most beautiful modern buildings in Europe, de- 
voted to charitable purposes. It is seen to great advantage from the river as you arrive in front of 
it, being elevated in a terrace, 865 fect in length, and consists of six distinct piles of buildings, dis- 
tinguished by the names of King Charles's, Queen Anne's, King William's, Queen Mary's, and the 
Asylum, or Royal Hospital Schools. The interval between the two northern buildings, viz. King 
Charles's and Queen Anne’s, forms the grand square, which is 273 feet wide. In the centre of the 
grand square is placed a statue of George II., by Rysbrach. King Charles’s building is on the west 
side of the great square. On the other side of the square, towards the east, is Queen Anne’s build- 
ing, having its north-west and south-west front nearly similar to King Charles’s. King William’s 
building contains the great hall, vestibule, and dome, designed and erected by Sir Christopher Wren. 
The tambour of the dome is formed by a circle of columns duplicated, of the composite order, with 
four projecting groups of columns at tho quoins. The attic above is a circle without breaks, covered with 
the dome and terminated with a turret. In the tympanum of the pediment, on the eastern side of King 
William’s square, is an emblematical representation of the death of Lord Nelson, in alto-rclievo, de- 
signed by West. 

On the cast stands Queen Mary’s building, containing the chapel, with a vestibule; and having a 
dome corresponding with that on King William’s. The colonnades adjoining these buildings are 115 
feet asunder, and are composcd of upwards of threc hundred duplicated Doric columns, and pilasters 
of Portland stone, twenty fect high, with an entablature and balustrade. Each of them is 347 fect 
long, having a return pavilion at the end seventy feet long. In different parts of the institution, 
apartments are provided for the Governor and principal officers, and a sufficient number of wards 
is fitted for the comfortable accommodation of 2710 pensioners, and 105 nurses, being the numbers 
at present established in the Hospital, the vacancies in which are filled up twice in every month. 

The Pensioners’ Dining Halls are under the Painted Hall and Chapel, and in King Charles’s build- 
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ing there is an excellent library for their sole use, in which is placed a bust of Dibdin, the author of 
the celebrated Naval Ballads. King Charles’s Ward, over the library,:is open during the day, for the 
inspection of the public. 

The fifth pile of buildings is the Royal Hospital Schools, lying to the southward of the great road 
leading to Woolwich, and extending to the Park wall. It is about 110 feet square, has a handsome 
loggia of the Ionic order to the front next the Park, and the entrance Hall, thirty nine feet square, 
is of good design, two stories high, and has a gallery around it, two wings, 315 feet long, with hand- 
some fagades of the Doric order, and connected with the centre building by colonnades 180 feet in 
length, having two rows of Portland stone columns of the Tuscan order. The wings contain the 
School-rooms, Dormitories, Refectory, and Chapel. There are also suitable apartments for the super- 
intending officers, masters, &c. of the Schools; and convenient playgrounds for the boys, one of 
which is properly fitted for instructing them in the gymnastic exercises. The Upper School consists 
of 400 boys, the sons of officers and seamen in the Royal Navy and of marines, and the sons of offi- 
cers and seamen in the merchant sea service, who receive an excellent practical education in navigation 
and nautical astronomy. In the Lower School 400 boys, the sons of seamen in the royal navy, or of 
non-commissioned officers and privates of the royal marines, are instructed in reading, writing, and 
arithmetic, and other occasional useful branches of education. The sixth portion of the Hospital 
contains the Infirmary, near the Western gate. 

Pawren Hatt. The painting of this hall was executed in a masterly manner by Sir James 
Thornhill, in 1707. In the cupola of the vestibule is represented a star with the order of the garter ; 
and in the covings, in chiaro-oscuro, the four winds, with their different attributes. Within the vesti- 
bule are placed casts from the public monuments of Nelson, Howe, Duncan, and St. Vincent. From 
the vestibule a large flight of steps leads into the Saloon, or Grand Hall, which is 160 feet long, 56 
wide, and 50 feet high, ornamented with a range of Corinthian pilasters, standing on a basement, and 
supporting a rich entablature above. From each side of the Saloon, between the pilasters, are sus- 
pended portraits of celebrated naval commanders, and paintings commemorative of distinguished naval 
actions, the subject and name of the donor being attached to each; likewise marble statues of Sir 
Sidney Smith, Lord Exmouth, and Lord de Saumarez, Another flight of steps leads into the Upper 
Hall, the ceilings and sides of which are adorned with different paintings; in the centre ig placed a 
marble bust of William IV. The coat worn by Nelson in the battle of the Nile, on the Ist of August, 
1798, is deposited in a glass case in the Upper Hall; and in another glass case we find the coat and 
waistcoat worn by Nelson when he received his death-wound; there are also several models of ships, 
presented to the Hospital by William IV. Open, every day, from nine o’clock in the morning till 
dusk ; admittance fourpence, which includes the Chapel. Mondays and Fridays open gratis. 

Tux Cuarst. Immediately before the entrance is an octangular vestibule, in which are four 
statues of Faith, Hope, Charity, and Meekness, from designs by West. From this vestibule a flight 
of steps leads to the Chapel, which is 111 feet long, and 52 broad, and capable of accommodating 
about 1400 persons. The portal consists of an architrave, frieze, and cornice, of statuary marble, 
the jambs of which are twelve feet high, in one piece, and enriched with excellent sculpture. The 
trieze is the work of Bacon, and consists of the figures of two angels, with festoons, supporting the 
sacred writings, The great folding-doors are of mahogany, highly enriched; and the whole compo- 
sition of this portal is not surpassed in this or any other country. Within the entrance is a portico of 
six fluted marble columns, 15. fect high. The capitals and bases are Ionic, after Greek models. 
‘These columns support the organ-gallery, and are crowned with an entablature and balustrade, On 
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each side of the entrance are marble busts of Admiral Sir R. G. Keats, G.C.B., and Admiral Sir T; 
M. Hardy, G.C.B. The communion-table is a slab of statuary marble, eight feet long, supported by 
six cherubims, standing on a marble step of the same dimensions. The ascent is by three steps of 
black marble, on which is fixed an ornamental railing, representing festoons of ears of corn and vine 
foliage. Above is a beautiful painting by West, in a superb gilt frame, representing the Preservation 
of St. Paul from Shipwreck in the Island of Melita. . 

The whole number of persons resident in the Institution amounts to about four thousand. The 
officers consist of a governor, lieutenant-governor, eight lieutenants, four chaplains, and the nurses. 
The in-pensioners roceive, besides every necessary, from 1s, to 2s. 6d. per week, and the out-pen- 
sioners from £4 11s. 3d. to £27 7s. 6d. per annum, according to their rank, age, and the nature of 
their wounds. 

When we consider the beauty, solidity, and magnificence of this superb structure, and the excellent 
uses to which it is appropriated, it must ever be contemplated with reverence and admiration, as a 
work of national grandeur, and a noble monument of wisdom and benevolence. 

We shall next request our readers to accompany us down the river to 


WOOLWICH, 


about eight miles east of London Bridge, in the county of Kent, one of the most interesting and im- 
portant situations (within the port of London) for the maritime and military operations of Great 
Britain, possessing a most commodious dockyard and arscnal, barracks for troops, depdts of all the 
appointments for war purposes and the defence of the country, and a royal military academy. 

It was anciently a small fishing village; but its peculiar situation on tho banks of the Thames, and 
its proximity to the capital, and therefore facility of control by Government, render it a natural, 
national, and political position. 

On reaching Woolwich, the first place we shall visit will be 

Tue Roya ARsEnal, situated at the end of Beresford square. At the entrance gates are two 
‘spacious lodges, the right for the gate-keepers, and the left for the bombardier of the Royal Artillery, 
to whom visitors apply for admission to view the Arsenal. After entering in a book the name and 
address of the parties, he hands them a card which must be returned on leaving the Arsenal at the 
gate first entered. No persons are permitted to enter the interior of the buildings, but are allowed to 
walk over the grounds; to view the interior an order must be obtained from the Board of Ordnance. 
Opposite the entrance gates is a splendid piece of ordnance formerly belonging to the French. i 

The first place seen is the Foundry for casting brass guns and howitzers; which was erected by 
Sir John Vanbrugh in 1719; it contains three furnaces, with extensive means for making moulds and 
weighing the materials used in forming the ordnance; the largest furnace will melt about seventeen 
tons of metal at one time. At tho back of the foundry is a building for boring cannon; this operation 
is also performed in another building on the right, the entrance to which is through a gateway on the 
West Parade; here is a workshop where the brass guns are bored, and, after being proved and found 
perfect, are polished inside, and turned and polished on the outside in a most beautiful manner; in 
another shop is a machine for boring or enlarging the calibre of iron ordnance. 

The machinery and tools employed in the manufacture of cannon in the Royal Arsenal were con- 
structed and erected by Mr. Napier of London. Previously to that time the manufacture was carried 
-on in the most primitive manner. The boring mills or lathes which came from Holland about eighty 
years ago were in scparate buildings, and to each was attached a four-horse mill; the various processes 
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of boring, drilling, and turning, were performed by the hand. Such was the tedious, rude, and im- 
perfect system in use until about 7 years ago, when the necessity of a change was rendered manifest 
to the Master-General of the Ordnance, the late Lord Vivian, who directed the Inspector of Artillery, 
(Lieutenant-Colonel Dundas,) to submit for his consideration such plans as he should, under the cir- 
cumstances, deem necessary; the machinery was then ordored, with very material and important 
additions authorized by Sir George Murray and the Board of Ordnance, and other necessary machines 
constructed in the establishment. 

The prime mover of the machinery is an expansive and condensing steam-engine of twelve horse 
power which may be worked at a pressure of 30lbs. to the square inch, if required: it has two 
cylindrical boilers, only one of which is used at a time. The power is transmitted from this steam- 
engine by a large strap passing over the drum, and over a corresponding drum on the main shafts, 
which distributes the power over the factory with a locomotive or travelling crane. The crane 
travels on a railway of cast iron, which extends the length of the building above the centre of the 
lathes. In the factory adjoining is an iron foundry and blacksmith’s shop, the fan for blowing tho 
cupola and the forges being driven by the steam-engine. 

On leaving this place, the visitor turns to the right and passes through an avenue of trees to the 
Laboratory on the left. In this department covery kind of ammunition is prepared for use; such as 
fireworks and cartridges for the army and navy, as well as bombs, carcases, grenades, congreve and 
other rockets. In one of the buildings is a machine, invented by Napier, for making balls by com- 
pression; in the centre is a building containing two large modcl-rooms—that on the left is used for 
specimens of wood, charcoal, sulphur, &c. for making gunpowder; grinding mills, sifting machines, 
and all other necessary implements for thé manufacture of gunpowder are also shown. Moulds for 
casting balls and bullets of various sizos, chain, grape, and canister shot, and shells from one pound 
to two hundred and thirty pounds are placed on tables and on the floor of the room; also specimens 
of every description of rocket and port fires and cartridges used in the service. 

In the space opposite to the building are representations of fireworks which have been used on 
grand occasions; in the room on the right are a number of the transparencies, with a model of the 
Temple of Concord, exhibited in St. James’s Park during the illuminations and rejoicings in comme- 
moration of the centenary of the Brunswick family. This room likewise contains many curiosities 
connected with naval and military warfare. 

On leaving the Laboratory, and keeping to the left in the direction of the river, will be seen the 
immense quantity of ordnance, shells, and shot on the ground, intended for ships and batteries ; 
ranged in regular order behind, aro many thousand guns and several millions of shot and shell, of all 
sizes, formed into pyramids; but the usual store of these projectiles has been considerably diminished 
during the present war in the East, though extra hands and hours have been occupied in their prepa- 
ration for some time past. 

On the leff is a range of buildings containing a variety of military stores and accoutrements for 
nearly 10,000 cavalry, ready for use at a moment’s notice; to the eastward of these buildings is 
another department, where metal fusees are made and fitted to shells. A great portion of the heavy 
work of proving shells is performed by convicts. 

At the north-east end of the Royal Arsenal is the butt formed for the purpose of being fired into 
when pieces of ordnance are proved. 

Further to the north-east is a small canal connected with a number of buildings containing 
magazines for powder, which forms a boundary to the Arsenal in this direction. 
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On returning, visitors proceed by the road through the field of ordnance; on the left is a steam 
saw mill for sawing trees and rough timber into any size required. In one of the wings of this build- 
ing is a steam planing machine which revolves with the rapidity of lightning, and forms in a short 
space of time, the most shapcless logs into useful articles. On the left, towards the entrance gate is 
a handsome range of buildings, in which the commandant and officers of the establishment reside. 
The public are admitted free from nine to twelve o’clock, and from one to four o’clock in the afternoon. 

After viewing the Arsenal, we proceed across Beresford square to the new road, and on the right are 

Tse Saprsrs’ anp Mrvgrs’ Barracgs, which afford ample room for upwards of 300 men. This 
branch of the service consists in constructing field fortifications and superintcnding the erection of 
buildings for the reception of troops, and making ordnance surveys, &c. A library and museum are 
attached to the building, containing models and specimens of wood. Strangers may visit the same on 
application. A short distance beyond, in the new road, is a large depot for fieid artillery always ready 
for service, with all kinds of muskets and ammunition for the supply of recruits; further on is 

Toe Orpnancy Hosprrat, a spacious building, and finely situated with a splendid view of the sur- 
rounding country; it has accommodation for upwards of 700 invalids, with offices for the attendants 
and dispensing of medicines. On the top of the hill are 

Tae Royau Artiumey Barracks. This extensive range of building is nearly 450 yards long, and 
contains a chapel and guard-room, officers’ library, reading-room, and residences for the officers, &c. 

In front of the grand entrance to the Barracks, on the Parade, aro placed five pieces of ordnance 
mounted on handsome bronze carriages; the centre gun was taken at the siege of Bhurtpore, in India, 
and is a magnificent piece of workmanship. During the summer months, of an evening, the band of 
the Royal Artillery performs various pieces of music. 

To the west of the building is a park of guns on which the recruits are exercised; these guns and 
appendages are kept in such order that they are always ready for immediate use. On the south side 
is the howitzer and mortar battery, where practice is generally carried on every week during the 
summer; the object aimed at is a flag staff, at a distance of 850 yards, and the proficiency of the men 
and cadets is such that they often cut the flag-staff intwo. Near this place is a building used for 
astronomical purposes, and as a lecture room, where interesting subjects are explained by professors 
and officers of the Royal Artillery. 

Proceeding by a road on the left at the end of the Barracks, we reach the grounds of the 

Royat Mturrany Repository. The near approach to the grounds of the Repository is attractive, 
being, that of a constructed fort, with guns placed in the embrasures. The gunners of the Royal 
Artillery practise the art of defending fortifications, slinging guns on gyns, throwing pontoons, or 
floating bridges, across a small lake to an island in the centre, and various other duties connected with 
this service. Visitors on entering the gate, proceed to a range of buildings, where the bombardier on 
duty for the day will insert their names and addresses in a book devoted to that purpose. The Rotunda 
being the most prominent object, strangers generally proceed to it without waiting to examine the 
pieces of ancient and modern ordnance arranged on the ground. This building has a singular and 
pleasing appearance, and is upwards of 40 yards in diameter. The rotunda was first erected by the 
command of George IV., from a design by Mr. Nash, architect, for the purpose of receiving and ban- 
queting the Allied Sovereigns of Europe, during their visit to this country in 1814. After serving the 
original purpose for which it was erected in the garden of Carlton Palace, it was presented to the 
garrison at Woolwich, and converted into a depository for models of a naval and military description ; 
and the objects in every department of both services collected here are highly creditable to those who 
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have the care and management of the arrangements of this valuable institution. The building is 
twenty-four sided, presenting a grand vista and uninterrupted view from whatever part of the interior 
visitors may be stationed. The models in this department are truly remarkable, and should be ex- 
amined with care. Near the entrance on a pedestal, are placed a few relics of the fire at the Tower, 
and on the tables placed in the Rotunda will be observed, amongst many others, models of Deptford 
Dockyard ; Woolwich Dockyard; Fort William, in Bengal; Brimstone Hill and Citadel; Sheerness 
Dockyard; town of Quebec; a machine showing the method of printing and numbering notes in the 
Bank of England; in a glass case, close by, is a cinder, the residue of the one pound notes ordered 
to be destroyed by the Bank of England; models of Chatham Dockyard, Portsmouth Dockyard, St. 
James's Park, Carlton House Garden, Horse Guards and bridge over the ornamental water, and the 
Rotunda; Royal George sunk at Spithead ; fire ship ready for being sent among the enemy’s vessels ; 
the rock of Gibraltar, and a great variety of models of bombs, guns, howitzers, Congreve rockets, 
scaling ladders, and various implements used in modern warfare. Near the door, on going out, the 
visitor is shown some relics of ancient British artillery and ammunition. Several old guns will be 
observed about the grounds possessing considcrablo interest from the events connected with them. 

After leaving the Royal Military Repository, on the upper part of the common, is the Royat 
Miuirary AcapgMy, &@ handsome and commodious structure, affording accommodation to about 160 
cadets, the sons of officers in the army, who arc instructed in the use of the musket and sword exercise, 
and twelve handsome three pounders brass guns are placed in front of the building, on which they 
acquire a thorough knowledge of their use on the ficld of battle. They are admitted at the age of 
fifteen to seventecn years, and are designated Gentlemen Cadets. The officers of the royal engineers 
and royal artillery are supplied entirely from the royal academy. 

Returning from the common, in a straight line, are the Royau Marine Barracks, which have been 
erected in an clegant situation and command extensive views of the town of Woolwich, the River 
Thames, and the surrounding country. They are capable of accommodating about five hundred men. 
The duty of the Royal Marines here, is principally to mount guard on the convicts in the Dockyard ; 
thoir band marches with the men every morning to relieve guard, and likewise plays favorite airs 
every evening during the summer on the parade fronting the Barracks; at the end of the road is the 
entrance to Taz Roya Dockyanp, said to be the oldest in England, having been used as such in the 
year 1512. Visitors, on ontering the gatcs, pass into the dockyard police office, where they insert 
their names and address; a card is then given to view the establishment. The blacksmith’s shop will 
be found to deserve the attention of the stranger, as it contains some ponderous hammers, which are 
moved by steam power, for making anchors and bolts of the largest size in use in the navy; likewise 
several furnaces and forges supplied with wind from powerful fanners in licu of bellows; generally 
about two hundred men are employed in this department. To the east of the above are several 
dwelling houses, and at the end the store boat-house; directly opposite on the river is the warrior 
Hulk, to which the convicts, amounting to between 500 and 600, are conveyed for the night, after 
being employed during the day in the dockyard. The docks, which, for their purpose, are the finest 
in-the kingdom, are adequate for the reception of the largest ships and steam-vessels in the British 
Navy. The Royal Albert, built here, was launched in May, 1854, in the presence of the Queen, 
Prince Albert, the Royal family, the Court, &c.,; and an assemblage, ashore and afloat, of at least 
100,000 persons, her Majesty performing the rites of naval baptism on this leviathan of the deep.* 
A considerable space in the dockyard is used for the reception of several hundred anchors, some of 
which are of the largest size, weighing nearly five tons. In the centre of the yard fronting the cn- 


* Two very fine lithographed drawings of this noble vessel have been recently published by Messrs. Read & Co., 10, Johnson's Court Fleet st, 
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trance are the offices for the principals of the establishment; behind, are the sheds in which all anchors, 
chains, and cables are proved by the most powerful hydraulic engines. The strain is produced by 
hydraulic pressure; its amount is estimated by a system of levers balanced on knife edges, which act 
quite independently of the strain upon the machine, and exhibit sensibly a change of pressure of 
one-eighth of a ton even when the total strain amounts to one hundred tons. 

The public are admitted free to the Royal Arsenal, Royal Dockyard, and Royal Military Reposi- 
tory, every day from nine to twelve o'clock, and from one to four o’clock. Foreigners must obtain an 
order from their respective Ambassadors, from the Admiralty to view the Dockyard, and from tho 
Ordnance Office to view the Arsenal and Repository. 

Visitors would be gratified with a walk on the Plumnstead-road, on the left of which is the practice 
ground in the marshos, where the men of the royal artillery practice with balls and shells at a tar- 
get. The rich old abboy lands of Erith, with their mouldering walls and beautiful views of the river, 
add to the pleasure of those who extend their walk in that direction. 

Leaving Woolwich and its attractions we shall now return by water to town, noticing in our course 
those structurcs and places contiguous to the river which have escaped our observation. 

Our progress is first arrested at London Bridge, and landing on the Surrey side of the water wo 
soon arrive at 

ST. SAVIOUR’S, SOUTHWARK. 

The church of the Priory of St. Mary Overy, and first erected into a parish church by Act of Par- 
liament, 82 Henry VIIL., (1540,) when the two parishes of St. Margaret and St. Mary Magdalen in 
Southwark were united, and the church of the Priory of St. Mary Overy made the Parish Church, 
and called by the name of St. Saviour’s. A chronicler of the year 1208 states that ‘Scynt Marie 
Overeye was that yere begonne.” After Westminster Abbey, St. Saviour’s, Southwark, contains the 
finest specimens of early English architecture in London. Nothing, howevor, remains of the old 
church, but the choir and the Lady chapel. The nave was taken down about twenty years ago, and 
the present structure erected in its stead.* The altar screen in the choir was creeted at the expense 
of Fox, Bishop of Winchester, (d. 1528). The choir was restored in 1822, and the Lady chapel in 
1832. In the reign of Mary I., the Lady chapel of St. Saviour’s was used by Gardiner, Bishop of 
Winchester, (d. 1555,) as a consistorial court. Amongst the monuments we shall particularize one or 
two—A perpendicular monument to John Gower the poet, (d. 1402,) originally erected on the north 
side of the church, in the chapel of St. John, where Gower founded a chantry. The monument was 
removed to its present site, and repaired and coloured in 1832, at the expense of Gower, first Duke 
of Sutherland. A black and white marble monument, in the Lady chapel, to Lancelot Andrews, 
Bishop of Winchester, (d. 1626,) with his effigy at full-length. A rueful full-length figure in north 
transept to Lockyer, the famous empiric in Charles IT.’s reign, (d. 1672). The following eminent 
persons were buried in the church or the adjoining churchyard. Sir Edward Dyer, the poet, in the 
chancel, May 11th, 1607; he lived and died in Winchester House, close by. Edmund Shakspcare, 
“player” (the poet’s youngest brother,) buried in the church, Dec. 31st, 1607, Lawrence Fletcher, 
one of the leading shareholders in the Globe and Blackfriars theatres, and Shakspeare’s ‘fellow’; 
buried in the church September 12th, 1608. Philip Henslowe, the manager, so well known by his 
eurious Account Book or Diary; buried in the chancel, January, 1615-16. John Fletcher, (Beaumont 
and Fletcher), buried in the church, August 29th, 1625. Philip Massinger, (the dramatic poet,) 
buried in the churchyard, March 18th, 1638-9. Dr. Henry Sacheverel describes himself in his 
famous sermon, preached at St. Paul’s, November 5th, 1709, as “Fellow of Magdalen College, Ox- 


* No ancient structure in London displays a greater want of taste than is exhibited in the repairs and senerations of this noble edifice. 
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ford, and chaplain of St. Saviour’s, Southwark.” From 1826 to 1835 the burials amounted to 5076, 
and from 1836 to 1845 to 2967. 

The houses in Doddington Grove, Kennington, are built on the three feet surface of earth removed 
from the “ Cross Bones Burial Ground” of St. Saviour’s, Southwark. 

Crossing High street, Southwark, we approach 


ST THOMAS’S HOSPITAL. 


An Hospital for sick and diseased poor persons, undcr the management of the Corporation of 
the City of London, founded 1213 by Richard, Prior of Bermondsey, as an Almonry. or almshouse ; 
founded again, more fully, (1215) for canons regular, by Peter de Rupibus, Bishop of Winchester ; 
bought, at the dissolution of religious houses, by the citizens of London; and opened by them as an 
Hospital for poor impotent and diseased people, November, 1552. The building having fallen into 
decay, the governors in 1669, solicited the benevolence of the public for its support, and with 
such success that the whole Hospital was built anew (1701—1706). As thus restored, the building 
consisted of three courts, with colonnades between each. Three wards were built at the sole cost of 
Thomas Frederic, Esq.; and three (on the north side of the outer court) by Thomas Guy, the mu- 
nificent founder of the hospital which bears his name. 

1)ay of admission, Tuesday morning, at ten. Patients stating their complaints may receive a pe- 
tition at the steward’s office, to be signed by a housekeeper, who must engage to remove the patient 
on discharge or death, or pay £1 1s. Od. for funcral. The qualification of a governor is a donation 
of £50. In 1845, 3552 in-patients and 41,815 out-patients were cured and discharged. 

Before quitting the Hospital we observe the Church of St. Thomas, against the south wall of the 
inner quadrangle; bronze statue of Edward IV., by Scheemakers; statue of Sir Robert Clayton, “the 
fanatic Lord Mayor,” of Dryden’s Religio Laici. 


ST. THOMAS’S, SOUTITWARK, 


is on the north side of St. Thomas’s street. The church of the dissolved Monastery or Hospital of 
St. Thomas in Southwark ; made parochial after the dissolution of religious houses, and rebuilt as we 
now see it in 1702. The living is in the gift of the governors of St. Thomas’s Hospital, and the 
church itself in the county and archdeaconry of Surrey, and diocese of Winchester. The register 
records the marriage, January 27th, 1613, of the father and mother of John Evelyn. 


GUY’S HOSPITAL, 


for the sick and lame, is also situated in St. Thomas’s street. It was built by Dance, and endowed by 
Thomas Guy, a booksoller in Lombard Street, who is said to have made his fortune ostensibly by the 
sale of Bibles, but more it is thought by purchasing seamen’s tickets, and by his great success in the 
sale and transfer of stock in the memorable South Sea year of 1720. Guy was a native of Tamworth, 
in Staffordshire, and died at the age of eighty, on the 27th of Dec. 1724. The building of the Hos- 
pital cost £18,793 16s. 1d., and the endowment amounted to £219,499 Os. 4d. The founder though 
seventy-six when the work began, lived to sec his Hospital covered with the roof. In the first court 
is his statuc in brass, dressed in his livery gown, erected February 11th, 1734, and in the chapel 
another statue of him in marble by the elder Bacon. This memento cost a thousand pounds. 
_Sir Astley Cooper, the eminent surgeon, (d 1841), is buried in the chapel of this Hospital. 
Gentlemen who wish to become students must give satisfactory testimony as to their education and 
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conduct. They are required to pay £40 for the first year, £40 for the second year, and £10 for 
every succeeding year of attondance. The payment for the ycar admits to the Lectures, Practice, 
and all the privileges of a student. 

The annual income of this hospital, increased in 1820, by a legacy of £200,000 bequeathed by Mr. 
Hunt of Petersham, is now about £30,000, and the number of beds about 580. The average number 
of in-patients at one time, 500; and the entire annual average of patients is 50,000. 

Retracing our steps to London Bridge, and thence proceeding by water up the river we shall next 
notice 


SOUTHWARK BRIDGE. 


This grand fabric, of cast iron, is Jaid upon stone piers. It consists of three arches, the centre one 
having a span of 240 feet, said to be the largest span of curve in the world, and that on each side 210. 
The weight of metal employed exceeds 5780 tons. The foundations of the piers are twelve feet below 
the bed of the river; and the boxes of the immense wooden piles on which these foundations rest, are 
twenty-six feet and a half lower: the distance between the the two abutments is 708 feet. 

The works of the bridge were commenced on the 28rd of September, 1814; the first stone was 
laid on the 23rd of May, 1815; and the bridge was opened on the 7th of June, 1817. It was built 
by a joint stock company at an expense of £800,000, from the designs of the elder Mr. Rennic and 
the iron work cast by Messrs. Walker, of Rotherham. 

Foot passengers pay a toll of a penny on crossing the bridge. 

As all other points of particular interest between Southwark and Westminstcr have already been 
detailed, our next stoppage will be at 


WESTMINSTER BRIDGE. 


the second stone bridge in point of time over the Thames at London, 1223 feet Jong, by 44 feet wide, 
was built by Charles Labelye, a native of Switzerland, naturalized in England. The first stone was 
laid January 29th, 1739, and the bridge first opened for foot passengers, horses, &c., Nov. 18th, 
1750; the time occupied in its erection being thus eleven years and nine months. The bridge cost 
£218,800, and the approaches, including Great George strect, &c., £170,000, making in all 
£389,500. 

It consists of fifteen arches, the centre being 76 feet wide, and is built on caissons or rafts of tim- 
ber, floated to the spot destined for the piers, and then sunk, each containing 150 loads, and of a 
form and size suitable to the pier intended to be erected. It was, formerly surrounded by a lofty 
parapet, which M. Grosley, a French traveller, has gravely asserted was placed there in order to 
prevent the English propensity to suicide! but the real intention of Labelye was to secure a suffi- 
cient weight of masonry to keep his caissons to their proper level. In his treatise on this bridge he 
asserts that it contains twice the number of cubic foet of stones as St. Paul's Cathedral. But the 
system of building on caissons, however ingenious, has since, in the case of Westminster Bridge more 
especially, been found to be wholly erroneous. The bed of the Thames on which the caissons rest became 
undermined so much by the body of water and increased velocity of the tide, after the removal of Old 
London Bridge, that more than one of the piers gave way in 1846, and it was found necessary, 
(Aug. 15th, 1846), to close the bridge for carriages; and on the 27th of the same month to close it 
foot passengers. Portions of the enormous masonry about it were then removed, including the 
lofty parapet, with its numerous over-hanging alcoves, and the bridgo itself at the same tune 
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considerably lowered. At present it is allowed only to remain until the new iron bridge can be 
substituted, which will be erected nearly on the same site. 

The main features in Mr. Page’s design of the new bridge have been governed by the character 
and low level of the Houses of Parliament, and the consideration of accommodating the important 
land traffiic which is carried on over Westminster Bridge, and that the architectural appearance of 
the bridge should not be discordant with the Houses of Parliament, the mouldings and ornamental 
parts are from sketches given by Sir Charles Barry. To fulfil the requirements of a bridge in this 
position, the arches are of moderate span, the centre arch being not more than 120 feet. The sum. 
mit of the roadway of the new bridge will thus be obtained at a level ten feet below the level of the 
present roadway. The width of the new bridge will be 85 feet, out of which thore will be two foot- 
paths, cach 15 feet in width. The carriage-way will be divided by a kerb in the centre, to confine 
the traffic to its proper lines, and thus avoid the confusion and delay caused in the thoroughfares by 
the irregular tracks which each carman, uncontrolled, chooses for himself. The present regulations 
on London Bridge for confining the slow traffic to the kerbs and the swift vehicles to the centre of 
the roadway, prove how feasible is the project when placed under proper supervision. 

The width of the new bridge being 85 feet, it will be 40 feet wider than the present bridge; the 
line of the northern (or down-stream) parapet will coincide with the north face of the present bridge, 
and the additional 40 feet in width will be set off in the south (or up-stream) side, towards the Houses 
of Parliament; the width of 85 feet will then be continued along Bridge street, Westminster, and 
along Bridge street, Lambeth, as far as Stangate, forming the approaches to the new bridge. The 
inclination of the roadway of the bridge will also be considerably reduced; the steepest gradient 
will be 1 in 54 instead of being 1 in 24 as at present. There will be seven arches having a waterway 
of 748 feet, the span and rise of each arch to be as follows: the centre arch 120 feet span and 18 feet 
rise: the two next 115 fcet span and 17 fect 3 inches risc; the next two 115 feet span and 15 feet 
74 inchos rise; and the two arches adjoining the abutments 94 feet 6 inches span and 14 feet rise. 
The position of the abutments at the bridge is to be regulated by the proposed line of embankment 
of the Thames, but the length of roadway from the present shore is to be. 1160 feet. 

The structure will rest on a foundation of bearing-piles, as in the case of London, Southwark, and 
Waterloo: Bridges, but the introduction of the surrounding iron piles and plates allows the foundation 
to be made without the expense of coffer-dams. Any arrangement of foundation which would have 
rendered coffer-dams necessary, would have precluded the practicability of constructing the new 
bridge without resorting to a temporary bridge. 

The works at present are being proceeded with by the contractors, on the up-stream side of the 
present bridge, with the object of completing so much of the new bridge on the south side of the 
present as will allow the traffic to be diverted from the old bridge, which can then be removed for 
the completion of the new structure. 

The high illuminating power that can be obtained by combustion through electric agency has been 
lately turned to good account in lighting the new works. The coffer-dams formerly very generally 
employed in laying the foundations of a bridge are abandoned in the present case, tidal working 
being substituted. As the business of pile-driving can only be proceeded with at low water, it was 
desirable that the works should progress by night as well as by day, and the electric light appeared 
to Messrs. Mare & Co., the contractors for the works, a valuable agent for the purpose. A battery, 
consisting of seventy-two cells, placed under the centre arch of the bridge, supplied the power neces- 
sary, the lighting apparatus being stationed at the Surrey end of the bridge By means of a reflector 
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a powerful light was thrown on a working stage in the bed of the river, a distance of some 200 feet, 
where iron-shod piles of great length and solidity were being driven into the ground by the ponderous 
monkey-hammers. Although a much higher illuminating power might have been obtained than that 
used, every part of the works was flooded with a radiance far exceeding the brightest moonlight, 
though resembling its cold gleam in colour. The only drawback on the complete success of this light, 
and what will probably limit its usefulness, was the blackness of the shadows, from the absence of 
reflected light; every spot on which the light did not fall was intense obscurity, probably the greater 
from the contrast. It will certainly go far to supersede the old duck-lamp and similar contrivances, 
but the use of an auxiliary light will never be altogether dispensed with. Under such circumstances, 
and with such advantages, we hope the new bridge will considerably outvie its prodecessor, both in 
time, beauty, and stability. 


Crossing new Palace Yard we come to 
/ 


WESTMINSTER WALL. 


It was originally built in the reign of William Rufus, in 1097, as a banqucting-room to the ancient 
Palace of Westminstor. In the last 3 years of Richard I1., 1397 to 1399, the hall was considerably 
enlarged by the King undor the direction of John Botterell, architect. 1t is one of the largest rooms 
i Europe unsupported by pillars, being two hundred and thirty-eight fect long, sixty-cight fect 
broad, and ninety fect. high; and has a most noble carved roof of chestnut wood, most curiously con- 
structed, and of a specics of Gothic. It is everywhere adorned with angels, supporting the arms of 
Richard IJ., or those of Edward the Confessor ; as is the stone moulding that runs round the Ifall, 
accompanied with all that splendour and magnificence for which his court was conspicuous; and 
with the white hart couchant under a tree, the favourite device of the former monarch. As a proot 
of its size, it may be mentioned that Richard Il. kept his Christmas festival in the new Hall, 
that on this occasion, twenty-eight oxen, threo hundred sheep, and fowls without number, were con- 
sumed. The number of guests on cach day of the feast amounted to ten thousand, and two thousand 
cooks were employed. 

lrom this Hall on the western side are entrances into the supreme courts of law, which have been 
built in a style corresponding with that of the hall, and are open to strangers who may wish to 
witness the proceedings. These courts are called the Court of Chancery, in which the Lord Chan- 
cellor sits; the Court of Queen’s Bench, in which the Lord Chief Justice sits; the Court of Common 
Pleas, presided over by a Chief Justice ; and the Court of Exchequer. The Courts were permanently 
established in Westminster Hall in the year 1224, in the reign of Henry JIJ., and were originally 
within the Hall itself. 

When Pete: the Great was taken into Westminster Tall, he enquired who those busy people were. 
in wizs and black gowns. Ilo was answered they are lawyers. ‘ Lawyers!” said he, with a face of 
astonishment, “‘ why I have but two in my whole dominions, and I believe I shall hang one of them 
the moment I get home.” 

Besides the Law Courts, a part of Westminster Hall was taken up with the stalls of booksellers, 
Jaw stationers and sempstresses, the rents and profits of which belonged by right of office to the War- 
den of the Vleet. The Hall was found on fire, Sunday, Feb. 20th, 1630-1, “by the burning,” as 
Laud records in his Diary, ‘of the little shops or stalls kept therein. The duodecimo volume of Sir 
Walter Raleigh’s Remains was printed in 1675 for Henry Mortlock, at the Pheonix, in St. Paul's 
Churchyard, and at the White Hart, in Westminster Hall. 
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Let our roaders now picture to themselves the appearance which this vencrable Hall has presented 
on many occassions. Here were hung the banners taken from Charles I. at the battle of Naseby ; 
from Charles II, at the battle of Worcester; at Preston and Dunbar, and somewhat later, those taken 
at the battle of Blenheim. Here, at the upper end of the Hall, Oliver Cromwell was inaugurated as 
Lord Protector, sitting in a robe of purple velvet lined with ermine on a rich cloth of state, with the 
golden sceptre in one hand, the Bible richly gilt and bossed in the other, and his sword at his side; 
and here, four years later, at the top of the Hall fronting Palace-yard, his head was set on a pole, 
with the skull of Ircton on one side of it and the skull of Bradshaw on the other. Here, (in the Iall 
of Rufus), Sir William Wallace was tried and condemned; in this very Hall, Sir Thomas More and 
the Protector Somerset were doomed to the scaffold. In Henry VIII.’s reign, (1517), the City ap- 
prentices, implicated in the murders on “ Evil May Day” of the aliens scttled in London, entered the 
Hfall, each with a halter round his neck, and crying “ Mercy, gracious Lord, mercy,” while Wolsey 
stood by, and the King, beneath his cloth of state, heard their defence and pronounced their pardon— 
the prisoners shouting with delight, and casting up their halters to the Hall roof, “so that the King,” 
as the chroniclers observe, “might perceive they were none of the discreetest sort. Here the notori- 
ous Earl and Countess of Somerset were tried in the reign of James 1. for the murder of Sir Thomas 
Overbury. The great Earl of Strafford was condemned in this Hall, the King being present, and the 
Commons sitting bareheaded all the time. Here the High Court of Justice sat which condemned 
King Charles L., the upper part of the Hall hung with searlet cloth, and the King sitting covered, 
with the Naseby banners above his head; and Lily, the astrologer, who was present, saw the silver 
top fall from the King’s staff, whilst others heard Lady Fairfax exclain’ when her husband’s name 
was called over, “ He has more wit than to be here.” This was the scene of the acquittal of the seven 
bishops in James I1’s reign, and where Dr. Sacheverel was tried and pronounced guilty by a majority 
of 17. Here the rebel Lords of 1745, Kilmarnock, Balmerino, and Lovat, were heard and condemned. 
Here, owing to the fierce and withering invective of Burke, and the glowing cloquence of Sheridan, 
Warren Hastings, for seven years endured a world-wide unenyiable notoriety. This remarkable trial 
occupied one hundred and thirty days, at various intervals. The last public trial in the Ilall itself 
was Lord Melville’s, in 1806; and the last coronation dinner in the Hall was that of George IV., 
when for the last time probably according to the custom maintained for ages, the King’s champion 
(young )ymocke) rode on horseback into the Hall, in full armour, and threw down the gauntlet on 
the floor, challenging the world in a King’s behalf. 

This noble Hail, rich in so many historical associations, is now used as the chief hall-of-entrance to 
both Houses of Parliament. Dn the east side is a very handsome doorway and porch, forming the 
members’ entrance to the House of Commons. At the couthern end a grand flight of steps leads to 
St. Stephen’s Porch, on the east side of which is the entrance to St. Stephen’s Hall, by which access 
is obtained to both Houses of Parliament. 

Our attention will next necessarily be attracted by 


THE HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT 


or tho New Palace at Westminster, situated on the bank of the Thames, between the river and West- 
minster Abbey. ‘This is one of the most magnificent buildings ever erected continuously in Europe— 
probably tho largest Gothic edifice in the world. It occupics the site of the old Royal Palace of West- 
minster, burnt down October 16th, 1834, and covers an arca of nearly eight acres. The architect is 
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Sir C. Barry, and the first stone was laid April 27th, 1840, The stone employed for the external 
masonry is a hard magnesian limestone, from Anstone in Yorkshire. It is a beautiful close-grained 
stone, of a texture considerably harder than Portland, and somewhat warmer in colour. The interior 
stonework is from Caen. The bearers of the floor are of cast iron, with brick arches turned from 
girder to girder; the entire roofs are of wrought iron covered with cast iron plates galvanized; so that 
the carcases of the entire building are fireproof, not any timber having been used in their construction. 
The whole building stands on a bed of concrete twelve feet thick; and the materials already used in- 
clude from eight to nine hundred thousand tons of stone, twenty-four millions of bricks, and five 
thousand tons of iron. The River Terrace is of Aberdeen granite. 

Externally the building has 4 fronts, of which that towards the east, or the River Front, may be 
considered the principal. This magnificent facade, 900 feet in length, is divided into five principal 
compartments, panelled with tracery, and decorated with rows of statues and shields of arms of the 
Kings and Queens of England since the Conquest. The West or Land Front is as yet in an imperfect 
state, but will, it is believed, surpass in beauty and picturesqueness any of the others. It will be 
of the same length as the River Front, but from the nature of the ground not in an uninterrupted line. 
The portion of the west front forming the eastern side of New Palace yard is complete, and deserves 
a careful inspection, from the harmony of its design, and the beauty of its decoration. 

There are three principal towers—the Royal or Victoria Tower, the Central Tower, and the Clock 
Tower. The Royal or Victoria Tower, at the south-west angle, one of the most stupendous works 

of the kind ever conceived, contains the Royal entrance, is 75 feet square, and will rise to the im- 
mense height of 340 feet. The entrance archway of this noble structure is 65 feet in height, and the 
porch is covered with a rich and beautifully worked groin, while the interior is decorated with the 
statues of the patron saints of England, Scotland, and Ircland, and with a statue of her present 
Majesty, and Supported on cither side by figures emblematical of Justice and Mercy. This stately 
tower, (supplying what Wren considered Westminstcr was so much in need of.) will not be finished till 
the building is very near completion, the architect considering it of importance that the works should 
not proceed, on account of its great height and the dangcr of settlements, at a greater rate than 30 
feet a year. 

The Central Tower contains the Grand Central Octagon Hall, and is 60 feet in diameter, and 300 
feet to the top of the lantern surmounting it. 

The Clock Tower, abutting on Westminster Bridge, 1s 40 feet square, and is to be surmounted 
above the clock with a richly decorated belfry spire, rising to a height of about 320 feet. Various 
other subordinate towers break the line of the roofs, already numbcring fourteen in the portions 
executed, and by their picturesque forms and positions add materially to the effect of the whole building. 
It would be impossible within the Jimits of our work to give even a faint idea of the architectural de- 
tails of this stupendous structure, and of the various courts, halls, passages, and minor apartments, 
into which it is divided; we must, therefore, content ourselves with a very general indication of the 
main features of the plan. The southern portion of the building is appropriated to the House of Peers, 
and the Library, Committce-rooms, refreshment-rooms, and other offices belonging to it. At the ex- 
treme end are the apartments of the Usher of the Black Rod and of the Lord’s Librarian. In like 
manner, the northern portion of the building is devoted to the House of Commons, with its various 
Committce-rooms and offices, the residences of the Speaker, the Sergeant-at-Arms, &c., being at the 
end, near the Clock Tower. The statues in and about the building will exceed in number four 
hundred and fifty. 
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- ‘Tho prigiipal pablio-entrances are either through Westeninster Hall, or from Old Palace Yard, and 

‘Jead indo « Central or Octagonal Hall, whence the right hand passage will conduct you to the Lords 
and the deft tothe Commons. This, magnificent hall is covered with a groined roof, containing up- 
wards of two chundred and fifty elaborately carved bosses. Westminster Hall, together with the 
ancient cloisters of St. Stephen's and St. Stephen's crypt, (the only remains of the ancient Palace), 
have been, skilfully incorporated into the new building. 

The Royal Entranes is at the Victoria Tower, leading to the Norman Porch, so called from the fres- 
coos illustrative of the Norman history of this country, and the figures of the Kings of the Norman 
line. It is intended that the following subjects shall be executed in fresco: Canute reproving his 
courtiers; and Queen Elizabeth on the sea side after the defeat of the Spanish Armada: and to place 
here statues of the sovereigns of the Norman line, from William I. to Edward [V., the series being 
continued ia the Queen’s Robing Room, the Royal Gallery, and the Victoria Hall. 

In the Guard Room fresco paintings will be placed of young Talbot defending his father in battle, 
and Isabella Douglas barring the door with her arm, to protect James I. of Scotland. In the adjoining 
lobby, the subject in fresco will be Edward the Martyr slain by the Danes. - 

At the right hand corner of the Norman Porch is the Queen's Robing Room, a lofty and spacious 
apartment in the south front of the building, with a canopied throne at the further end, having an 
elaborate ceiling similar in character to that of the Chapel Royal, at St. James’s Palace; the walls 
are wainscoted to the height of about eight fect, above which are a series of frescoes, in course of 
execution by Mr. Dyce, illustrating the exploits of King Arthur, After the ceremony of robing, 
which takes place in this room, her Majesty passes through a magnificent chamber 110 feet in length, 
45 in width, and 45 feet high, called the Royal Gallery. The walls of this noble gallory are to be 

“decorated with the following fresco paintings of subjects relating to the military history and glory of 
the country. 

In the three upper compartments in the south wall :—1. Boadicea inciting her army. 2. Alfred in 
the camp of the Danes, 3. Brian Boroimhe overcoming the Danes at the Bridge of Clontarf. 

In the three upper compartments in the north wall :—4. Edith finding the dead body of Harold. 
5. Richard Cour de Lion coming in sight of the Holy City. 6. Eleanor saving the life of her husband, 
afterwards Edward I., by sucking the poison from a wound in his arm. 

In the compartments next to the proposed large compartments on the west wall :—7. Bruce, during 
a retreat, before the English, protecting a woman borne on a litter, and checking the pursuers. 
8. Philippa interceding for the lives of the citizens of Calais. 

In the lower compartments on the north wall:—9. Edward the Black Prince entering London by 
the side of King John of France. 10. The marriage of Henry V., at Troyes, with the Princess 
Katharine of France. 

In the compartments next the proposed large compartments on the east wall:—11. Elizabeth at 
Tilbury. 12. Blake at Tunis. 

In the remaining compartment on the east wall :—13, Marlborough at Blenheim. 

In the lower compartments on the north wall:——14. The Death of Wolfe, 15, Death of Abercrombie. 

In the remaining compartment on the west wall:—16. Lord Cornwallis receiving the sons of Tippoo 
as hostages. 

In the large compartment on the west wall:—17. Trafalgar; the death of Nelson. 

{in the corresponding compartment on the east wall :—18, Waterloo; the meeting of Wellington and 
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In this gallery will also be placed statues of the Sovereigns from Henry VII. to Charles II. in 
continuation of the series in the Norman Porch. 

On emerging from the Royal Gallery, the Queen proceeds when robed, along the Victoria Hall to 
the House of Lords. By two doors, one on either side of the throne, access is obtained from the 
House of Lords to the Victoria Hall, a kind of withdrawing-room, answering to the Peers’ Lobby 
below the Bar. The walls are each divided into three compartments; those on the east and west 
having fire-places in the centres, and doors into the lobbies in the side divisions; the south side has 
only a lofty arched doorway, communicating with the Royal Gallery in its central division; whilst in 
the centre, on the north side, is an archway to correspond, though it is merely an enrichment to a 
blank wall; and in the side divisions are doors leading into the House of Lords. The large doorway 
on the south side leads into the Royal Gallery. A deeply moulded base runs round the Victoria 
Hall, and from it rises the panelling of wainscot, of an excellent and enriched design, in the napkin 
pattern. There are three rows of panelling of this pattern; and above them, on either side of the 
apartment, is a series of spaces, nearly square, which are to be filled with bassi-relievi, carved in oak, 
representing the following important events :—1. The Field of the Cloth of Gold. 2. The Visit of 
Charles V. to Henry VIII. 3. The Escape of Mary Queen of Scots. 4. The Murder of Rizzio. 
5. Mary looking back on France. 6. Queen Elizabeth Knighting Drake. 7. Sir Walter Raleigh 
spreading his Cloak as a carpet for the Quoen. §&. Sir Walter Raleigh landing at Virginia. 
9. Edward VI. granting a Charter to Christ’s Hospital. 10. Lady Jane Grey at her studies. 
11. Sebastian Cabot before Henry VII. 12. Katharine of Arragon pleading. In the space over the 
west fire-place, an experimental bas-relief in plaster, coloured to represent oak, has been introduced, 
to ascertain the general effect which may be expected from the intended serics; and it harmonizes 
exquisitely With the character of the room. The subject is Queen Philippa interceding with Edward 
the Third in behalf of the citizens of Calais. Over these sunken panels for bassi-relievi, and separated 
from them by a deep moulding, enriched with paterm of varied and elaborate design, is another 
series, but of tall panels, within which the following portraits, relating to the Tudor family, will be 
painted on a gilded ground: 

1. Henry VII. 2. Elizabeth of York. 8. Arthur, Prince of Wales. 4, Katharine of Arragon. 
5. Henry VIIT. 6. Anne Boleyn. 7. Jane Seymour. 8. Katharine Howard. 9. Anne of Cleves, 
10. Katharine Parr. 11. Edward VI. 12. Queen Mary. 13. Philip II. 14. Queen Elizabeth. 
15. Louis XI. 16. Princess Mary, Queen of France, Duchess of Suffolk. 17. Charles Brandon, 
Duke of Suffolk. 18. The Marchioness of Dorset. 19. Lady Jane Grey. 20. Lord Guildford 
Dudley. 21. Princess Margaret, Queen of Scotland, Countess of Argus, 22, James IV. 23. 
Douglas, Earl of Argus. 24. James V. 25. Mary of Guise. 26. Mary, Queen of Scots. 27. 
Francis II, 28. Lord Darnley. Of these spaces there are twenty-eight in all, six being at either 
side of the room. The frieze above the panels is most elaborately enriched with oak leaves and 
acorns, having shields charged with the armorial bearings, properly blazoned and gilded of the dif- 
ferent Sovereigns of England since the Conquest. At intervals and between each shield is a narrow 
label, running diagonally over the oak leaves, painted vellum colour, on which are the names of the 
Sovereigns whose names are delineated on the shields. Tho cresting above the frieze is of most ex- 
quisite design and richness of character, consisting of Tudor flowers and quatrefoils, with roses in 
pierced tracery. The compartments of the panelling are divided from each other by carved pillars, 
rising to the height of the frieze; and between each tall panel also is a slender pillar of similar deli- 
cate workmanship. The pillars are elevated on square pedestals, having moulded bases to correspond 
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to the base of the panelling to the room, with sunken panels and quatrefoils upon the respective 
faces. These pillars are octagonal, and cach sido is elaborately carved with small quatrefoils in alter- 
nate series. About midway up the pillars is a foliated lozenge-shaped ornament, above which the 
pillar is again of octagonal form and quatrefoiled. From the lozenge ornament on the pillars, on the 
north and south sides of the room, spring the branches for gas-lights, which are most elaborately 
wrought in diamond pattern and end in a rich coronal. Small shields with the arms of England are 
affixed to the fronts of the branches. The lesser pillars between the panels terminate in croekted 
pinnacles. Slender pillars with beautifully carved capitals rise from short pedestals above the frieze, 
to correspond to those below. 

The east and west end have each three windows filled with stained glass of simple but characteristic 
pattern consisting in each light of the rose, shamrock, and thistle, surmounted by royal crowns, on a 
ground of elegant diaper-work ; and the whole is bordered by a narrow fillct, having roses at intervals: 
The effect of these windows is exquisitely beautiful. 

On the north and south sides, the vacant spaces on the walls between the pillars, are intended to 
be adorned with copies in tapestry, of the defeat of the Spanish Armada, taken in part, or altogether 
from the designs of the tapestry originally existing in the old House of Lords. 

The fire-places, clocks, chairs, and tables, are all of truly artistic design and character, and show 
how much is gained in effect and style when all are regulated by the superintendance of an artist's 
mastermind. The gencral character of the chairs and tables is great strength, blended with richness 
of decoration and in perfect keeping with the florid embellishments of the room. The carpet is of the 
same pattern as that in the House of Lords, a very deep blue, powdered with gold-coloured roses. 

Statues of the following Sovereigns, &c. of the [Louse of Hanover are intended to be placed in this - 
apartment, viz.—George I, George II, George III, George IV, William IV, Victoria—Prince Albert. 

The House of Lords is situated on the northern side of the building, about 200 yards east of the 
Victoria Tower, the exterior presents no enriched architectural features; but its massive walls are 
well proportioned and please the eye by their solid appearance. As seen from the House Court, the 
exterior shows a low and boldly embattled portion, resting on an arcade of flattened arches, with cor- 
ridors of square form, traceried and having moulded weather-tables; a string-course, with paters, 
runs along above the windows. This portion serves as the Corridor of the House, and projects many 
fect from the side of the main building. Above this the six finely proportioned and traceried windows 
of the House are seen, and between each a plain massive buttress: whilst lofty battlements crown the 
whole, 

Leaving the Peers’ Lobby by the south archway, and passing through the magnificent brass gates, 
the spectator enters the House of Lords, a room ninety foct by forty-five fect and in height forty fect; 
without doubt, the finest specimen of Gothic civil architecture in Europe. The general effect on en- 
tering this gorgeous apartment is magnificent in the extreme; such a blaze of gilding, carvings, and 
coloured decorations is not to be elsewhere found in England; whilst the noble proportions of the 
apartment, the elaborately-carved panels, and the brilliant colouring which meets the eye on every 
side, contribute to produce a coup @’wil at once striking and beautiful. 

The Floor presonts to the spectator three principal divisions, which extend transversely, viz., from 
cast to west, each occupying the full breadth of the apartment, but unequal parts of its length. In 
the upper or southern division are the throne and the spaces assigned to distinguished foreigners and 
eldest sons of Peers. The boundary of this division is fifteen or sixteen feet from the south wall. 
Next comes the central region, or “ body of the House,” capable of containing the 440 Lords, Spiritual 
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and Temporal. The table and woolsack occupy the middle portion of the floor. At either side of 
these are placed five lines of benches covered with scarlet morocco leather, on ascending steps, for the 
exclusive use of the Peers. 

The northern or lower boundary of this division, is called the Bar, where the Speaker, accompanied 
by the assembly over which he presides, stands, when summoned to attend Her Majesty or the Royal 
Commissioners. From this place gentlemen of the long robe address the House in its judicial capacity ; 
witnesses are also there examined, and culprits are arraigned. The space below the Bar affords 
standing room for two or three hundred of those who are entitled to fill that locality ; and the House 

when completely oceupied in all its parts, is capable of accommodating 1100 persons, The floor is 
covered with a carpet of very chaste design, of a royal blue colour, dotted with roses of gold. 

Affixed to the wall, on the right hand of the Bar, is the enclosed and elevated seat of the Usher of 
the Black Rod. 

The coiling is most striking in its appearance; the massive tie-beams, apparently of solid gold, so 
richly bedight as they are with that precious metal, and the minute carving which fills up the lozenge 
formed compartments, aided by the glowing and harmonious colour of the devices, painted on the 
flat surface of the ceiling, all produce an absolutely imposing and gorgeous effect. 

The House is lighted by twelve lofty windows, six on cach side, which will ultimately be filled with 


stained glass, representing the Kings and Queens—both Consort and Regnant—of England and 


Scotland, standing under canopies of elaborate design Only ene on the west side is yct completed. 


Tt shows figures of William the Conqueror, his Queen Matilda of Flanders, William IL, Henry I., 
his Queen Matilda of Scotland, the Empress Matilda, King Stephen and his Queen, Matilda of 
Boulogne. The style of colouring is that which prevailed from the middle to the end of the fifteenth 
century. ‘The effect is remarkably rich and splendid. 

At each end of the apartment are three archways, corresponding in size and mouldings with the 
windows; on the surface of the wall within the arches, are the following fresco paintings, illustrative 
of the functions of the Honse of Lords and of the relation in which it stands to the Sovereign. 

In the recesses at the south end, are the three following :— 
1. Edward III. conferring the order of the Garter on Edward the Black Prince. C. W. Cope, A.R.A. 
2. The Baptism of Ethelbert, the first Christian King of England. William Dyce, A.R.A, 


3. Prince Henry, afterwards Ifenry V., acknowledging the authority of Chief Justice Gascoigne. 
Richard Redgrave, A.R.A. 


In the recesses at north end, are the three following :— 
William Cave Thomas. 


4, An Allegory of Justice. 
J. C. Horsley. 


5. The Spirit of Religion. 
Daniel Maclise, R.A, 


G. The Spirit of Chivalry. 
Between the windows and at either end of the house, are niches eighteen in number, for statues in 


bronze of the Magna Charta barons: two models in plaster, one of the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
and the other of Robert Fitzwalter, “ marshal of the army of God and the holy church,” bronzed and 
gilt to show the effect, have been put up at the throne end. 

The Throne is situated at the south end of the chamber, and raised on a dais, the central portion 
having three, and the sides two steps, covered with a carpet of the richest velvet pile; the ground 
colour of which is a bright scarlet, powdered with lions and roses alternately. A gold-coloured fringe 
borders the carpet. The canopy to the Throne is eighteen feet six inches wide; and is divided into 
three compartments; the central one much loftier than the others, for her Majesty, that on the right 
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hand for the Prince of Wales, and that on the left for Prince Albert. The back of the central com- 
partment is panelled in the most exquisite manner. Over the centre of the throne are niches, 
intended for the reception of statues of St. George, St. Patrick, and St. David, the patron saints of 
the three kingdoms. Two candelabra, of most exuberant richness of design, stand on either side, a 
few paces in front of the Throne. 

Tho Queen’s Chair of State or Throno, is of beautiful design and execution, and is particularly 
splendid in its enrichments. It is of the finest mahogany, standing about seven feet in height. The 
chairs of the Prince of Wales and Prince Albert are also most elegant in design, and must not be 
overlooked by the sight-seer in the House of Lords. 

The surface of the canopy beneath the Peeresses’ Gallery is gilded, and decorated with the armorial 
bearings of the various Lord Chancellors of England, from Adam, Bishop of St. David's in 1377, in 
the reign of Edward the Third, when the Peers first met as a separate House, to tho present time. 

The Reporters’ Gallery is at the northern end of the House, fronting the throne, over the princi- 
pal doorway in the centre. 

The Strangers’ Gallery is above the Reporters’, and is placed in the recesses of tho great arches. 
It is very capacious, and admirably adapted for the purpose for which it is intendod. 

The chamber is lighted at night by thirty-two branch lights, springing from the sides of the aisles, 
burning gas on Faraday’s ventilating principle. 

The body of the House is occupied by a large table of oak, and the red woolsack of the Chancellor. 

Two magnificent candelabra of brass, about twelve feet and a half high, rise from the posts at the 
end of the peers’ scats. The roof over the House of Pecrs is of wrought and cast iron, of vast dimen- 
sions, perhaps thirty feet high from the ceiling to the ridge, and is divided into compartments for hot 
and cold air, with reference to the ventilation. The Jlouse is heated from underneath with hot air. 
The whole of the interior of the House of Lords, including the ceiling, is composed of the most elabo- 
rate joiners’ work, and is entircly of Riga wainscot of the finest quality throughout, no composition 
ornaments being used in any part. 

On each side of the House are two doors, one near either end, leading into corridors, which are 
used by the pecrs for divisions. The doors are panelled in the lower part, and filled with open- 
worked arches in the upper, which are glazed with plate-glass. The corridors extend the whole 
length of the House. Above these principal corridors are others, destitute of decoration, whence 
ingress is obtained to the Peercsses’ gallery. The Libraries and Committee-rooms are generally 
lined with Riga wainscot, and have wood-panelled ceilings. The wood carvings throughout aro 
deserving of special notice. 

From the Central Hall, access is obtained to the Peers’ Lobby, the vestibule of the Upper House, 
through the Peors’ Corridor. The plan of the Lobby is asquare of about 35 feet. The floor is paved with 
encaustic tiles, by Minton, and is of surpassing beauty. The magnificent brass gates eleven feet high 
and six feet wide, are perfect specimens of the art of working in metal; so beautiful and intricate in 
design, yet so skilfully worked out, that they are marvels of art. At cach corner of the Lobby is 
a handsome Gothic standard of brass for gas-lights, the shaft alone is about twelve feet high. 

The Central Hall is the most imposing in its architectural character and form, if not in splendour 
of polychromatic decorations, and may justly be reckoned one of the most gorgeous portions of the 
New Palace at Westminster ; its exquisite proportions and enrichments cannot fail to excite universal 
admiration. Its groined roof with its huge bosses of elaborate detail, rivals any specimen of Gothic 
architecture in England, and is worthy of the great architect’s renown. In plan the Hall is octangular, 
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having door-ways at the four cardinal points leading to the two Houses of Parliament, and above them 
will be introduced the representations of the four patron saints,—St. George, St. Andrew, St. Patrick, 
and St. David, to be executed in Mosaic. ° 

The large chandelier, just hung in the Contral Hall, is a beautiful piece of work and design, but 
loses much of its real size from the height at which it is suspended: being at lcast thirty or thirty 
five feet from the ground. It has two ranges of gas burners, each range attached to a broad concave 
band of twelve sides. This band is surmounted by fleurs-de-lis and crosses; on its under edge it is 
ornamented with a serrated small leaf pattern, and is supported from the centre rod, by span- 
dril bracers, enriched with curves, finished by trefoils; below this is a massive twisted ring. There 
are also lateral branches spreading from the centre stem to the outcr band; between which and bind- 
ing them together are quatrefoilsa—forming, when looked at from below, a rich circle, through which 
is seen the interesting hues of the upper band. The corners of the concave broad band are terminated 
by tho shafts for the gas burners, twelve in number, each having a cluster of five narrow stcms, at 
the ends of which are acorns, from which issue the gas-jets, making a total of sixty lights in this lower 
range. Below each cluster of jets, and forming the top of the shaft, is a crown, composed of fleurs-de- 
lis and crosses. The band itself is ornamented with roses, between two twisted lines. The next ticr 
of lights is very similarly formed, being supported from the centre rod by spandrils; between each of 
which is a foliated crowned arch. There are but cight shafts for three branches each, on this range, 
making twenty-four jets of light. They aro of the same pattern as in the large ring, viz., acorns 
issuing from a crown of fleurs-de-lis and crosses. Above this ring of lights is sugpended a rich corona 
of fleur-de-lis, crosses, and trefoils. Above this rise three or four smaller corona, some distance 
apart. The centre rod is hexagonal in form, fluted and enriched with roses up to the first small 
corona; after which it is circular in form, and not enriched. When illuminated by the whole number 
of lights—efghty-four in number—the effect is gorgeous im the extreme. The design has been made 
under the superintendence of Sir C. Barry, and ably executed by Hardman, of Birmingham. Some 
other fine specimens of working in metal have just becn completed for the New Palace: we shall there- 
fore just diverge for a moment to notice the gates of the Victoria Tower. They are of wrought iron, 
and we believe are to be decorated in bronze and gold. The workmanship is exquisite. There are 
two gates for the carriage-way, opening in the centre, and turning upon hinges placed upon the 
standards. These standards are about fourteen fect six inches high to the top of the finial; the total 
width from outer standard to outer standard is twenty-one feet, independent of a small compartment 
or two which fill up the space formed by the moulding at the bases of the columns. The blocks of 
granite into which the mouldings are let are two fect thick, and each weighs about six tons. The 
total weight of the iron work is about twenty-one hundred weight. There is great lightness of 
character about the appearance of these gates: they are fincly finished in every part; the twisted 
shafts are particularly fine, and reflect great credit upon the workmen under Mr. James’s direction. 
The entire framework was exccuted in Stamford street, London; the ornamental part at Messrs. 
Hardinan’s, in Birmingham. There are besides the carriage gates, two wickets for the footway, so 
nicely contrived as to appear, when all are closed, like one entire railing. There are two bands of panels 
running from end to end, composed of ornaments, and badges of the Royal houses. It may not be 
amiss to observe that the person who has twisted the shafts in these gates so cleverly was formerly a cab- 
driver. 

The Commons’ Lobby, tho chief vestibule of the House of Commons, a very fine apartment, square 


in plan, about forty-five feet each way, and having a door in each side, is approachett by a short 
corridor from the Central Tall. 
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The entrance door to the House of Commons is on the north side. The door on the east side lead» 
to a corridor communicating with the Commons’ refreshment-rooms, libraries, &. ; and by the western 
door the members of the House usually enter, as it opens into the upper cloister and the staircase sct 
apart for the members. 

The floor is laid with encaustic tiles, in rich patterns; and there are narrow borders of black mar- 
ble crossing from side to side of the lobby,.enclosing tiles with these appropriate inscriptions, in Gothic 
characters, white on a blue ground, “‘ Without counsel the people fall;” “In the multitude of coun- 
sellors is safety;” and “Fear God, honour the Queen.” 

The lobby is lighted by gas-jets issuing from standards of very fine design in each corner of the 
apartment. Tedestals for statues are at cach of the divisions on the walls. 

The House of Commons is approached from the Lobby by the north archway. It is a magnificent 
and imposing apartment sixty-two feet in length, forty-five feet in breadth, and forty-five feet in 
height; it is surrounded by gallerics, which diminish its apparent size, the general appearance, how- 
ever, is beautifully symmetrical, and though less embellished than the House of Lords, is not deficient 
in any of the essentials of comfort and grandeur. 

On the east and west sides of the House there are six windows, and at the north and south ends 
there are three compartments to correspond with the finestral arrangement of the sides; and these 
spaces are filled with a very protty latticework of wrought brass, forming a screen to the ladies’ 
galleries. The windows are filled with rich stained glass, displaying the armorial insignia of twenty-: 
four of the English boroughs. The gallcries aro particularly effective specimens of design in Gothic 
woodwork ; and with their handrails and trefoil ornament of wrought brass, are extremely fine. The 
side galleries are for the use of the members of the House, and each contains two rows of seats. Tho 
northern gallery is for the use of the Reporters, and there are retiring rooms and a separate Staircase 
attached to it. The southern gallery is divided into two portions, one being for distinguished visitors, 
the other for such of the public as may be fortunate to obtain admission: and to each of these portions 
there are separate staircases. 

The Speaker’s chair is of very fine design. The Clerks’ table is panelled beneath with elaborately 
carved wood, and at its southern end are brass scrolls for the Speaker’s mace to rest in during the 
business of the Housc; and there are wrought brackets underneath for it to be placed in whilst. the 
fTouse is in Committee. The Sergeant-at-Arms’ scat is near the bar, at the southern end of the House. 
There are two doors on either side of the House, to lead into the division lobbies—very beautiful 
apartments, and there are similar doorways as entrances into the galleries. Behind the Speaker's 
chair is a doorway leading to retiring rooms for the Speaker, and communicating with corridors which 
will give access to the Speaker’s official residence. 

The House is lighted by chandeliers of bronze and brass, hanging from pendants at the intersections 
of the great beams of the ceiling. The chandeliers are for gas on laraday’s principle; they can be 
lowered by machinery in an upper chamber almost to the level of the first row of seats in the body 
of the House. 

The ventilation of the House of Commons is on Dr. Reid's principle: the fresh warm air passing 
upwards through the perforated floor, and the vitiated air escaping through the ceiling into an air 
shaft, its exit being provided for by the panels of the ceiling not resting on the intersecting ribs, and 
allowing a space of about three quarters of an inch between the ribs and the panels. 

St. Stephen's Hall, ninety-five feet long by thirty feet wide, and to the apex of the stone groining 
fifty-six feet high, derives its name from occupying the same space as St. Stephen’s chapel of the 
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should not be opened till they had raised their siege. These Amazons now showed themselves quali- 
fied for the duty even of foot soldiers; they stood there till five in the afternoon, without either 
sustenance or relief, every now and then playing vollics of thumps, kicks and raps against the door, 
with so much violence, that the speakers in the house were scarce heard. When the Lords were not 
to be conquered by this, the two Duchesses (very well apprised of the use and stratagems in war) 
commanded a dead silence of half an hour; and the Chancellor, who thought this a certain proof of 
their absence (the Commons also being impatient to enter), gave orders for the opening of the door: 
upon which they all rushed in, pushed aside their competitors, and placed themselves in the front rows 
of the gallery. They stayed there till after eleven, when the House rose; and during the debate 
gave applause, and showed marks of dislike, not only by smiles and winks (which have always been 
allowed in such cases), but by noisy laughs and apparent contempt; which is supposed the truc reason 
why poor Lord Harvey spoke miserably.” 


ST. MARGARET'S, WESTMINSTER 


is Immediately contiguous to the Abbey, on the north side, and was founded by Edward the Confessor, 
1061; and rebuilt in the reign of Edward I., about 1307, Tt has subsequently undergone considcrablo 
repairs at different periods, particularly in 1735, when Varliament granted £3500 to rebuild a part 
of the tower, and make other substantial repairs; and in 1758, when £4000 were expended in em- 
bellishing the church, and a richly-ornamented pulpit and reading desk, a new organ, and a chair for 
the Speaker of the House of Commons were added. 

This is the church of the House of Commons, and here the Fast Day Sermons were preached before 
Pym, Cromwell, and the Puritans in the days of Charles I. The beautiful stained-glass window, 
representing the Crucifixion, with the episode of the Two Thicves, was presented to Henry VII. by 
the Magistrates of Dort. It was afterwards transferred to Waltham Abbey, afterwards to New Hall 
in Essex, then in the possession of General Monk, and aftcr subsequently several times changing 
hands, was repurchased for £400 by the inhabitants of the parish and placed where it now is. The 
firures at the bottom of the two side panels are portraits of Wenry VII. and his Queen. 

Tho body of Sir Walter Raleigh was buricd here on the day of his execution in Old Palace 
Yard (Oct. 18, 1618); his head having been taken and preserved by his family for many years. 
Caxton, the first English printer, who had carried on the art in the adjacent Abbey also lies interred 
here. 

It was in the adjoining churchyard that Cowper, whilst a boy at Westminster School, reccived the 
second of his acrious impressions, which gave a colour and character to his after-life. ‘ Crossing St. 
Margaret's churchyard late one evening,” says Southey, “a glimmering light in the midst of it excited 
his curiosity, and instead of quickening his speed, and whistling to keep his courage up the while, 
he went to see from whence it proceeded. <A grave-digger was there at work by lantern-light, and 
just as Cowper came to the spot, he threw up a skull which struck him on the leg. This gave an 
alarm to his conscience, and he remembered the incident as among the best religious impressions which 
he received at Westminster. 


WESTMINSTER ABBEY 


is the next point of attraction on our route. It was originally attached to a monastery dedicated to 

St. Peter, founded by Sebert, King of the West Saxons, early in tho seventh century; but, being 

afterwards destroyed by the Danes, was rebuilt by King Edgar, in 958. Edward the Confessor 
V2 
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again rebuilt it, 1065, and the Pope Nicholas constituted it as a place of inanguration of the 
Kings of England. The present edifice, however, was chicfly the work of more modern time. 
During the reigns of Henry JIT. and Edward I., the eastern part of the nave and the aisles were re- 
built, and finished in 1307 In the reigns of Edward I]., Edward [I]., and Richard JI., the great 
cloisters, abbot’s house, and the principal monastic buildings were erected. The western part of the 
nave, and the aisles, were rebuilt at successive periods between 1340 and 1483. The west front and 
the great window were built by Richard III. and Henry VII.; and it was the latter monarch who 
commenced the magnificent chapel which bears his name, and which was completed by his son, the 
eighth Henry. Upon the dissolution of the monasterics under the last named monarch, that of West- 
minster shared the fate of the rest, its income being estimated at £4000 a year. Henry VIII, 
however, raised the church to the dignity of a cathedral, and endowed it with a revenue of £586. 
(Jucen Mary restored its monastic privileges ; which in 1556 Elizabeth again abolished, finally esta- 
blishing it as a collegiate church. 

Like other sacred edifices, Westminster Abbey (particularly Henry VIT’s Chapel) suffered con- 
siderable damage from the rude soldiery during the early part of the Commonwealth, being, in 1643, 
actually converted into barracks. 

The two western towers, very beautiful, but singularly in contrast with the rest of the building, 
were erected, ultered, and completed, from designs of Sir Christopher Wren. 

During the reigns of George I. and IJ. the great west window was re-built; and subsequently, the 
exterior of Henry VII's Chapel was restored, under Mr. James Wyatt. at an expense of £42,000, 
This restoration was commenced in 1809. At a still later period, the whole of the exterior of the 
Abbey has undergone a thorough process of renovation. 

The general aspect of this structure is grand in the extreme—perhaps not to be surpassed by that 
of any Gothic edifice in the kingdom; whilst in its details it presents a rich ficld of beautiful variety, 
almost every period of Gothic architecture being illustrated in one part or other. The front of tho 
north transept has a very noble appearance, to which the clegant rose window (rebuilt about 1722) 
greatly contributes. In the south front is a similar window, rebuilt in 1814. The chapel of Wenry 
VII. however, for its elegant outline and Javish ornament, is the chief point of attraction to ajl ona 
first inspection. 

The interior, the view of which is most striking from the western entrance, or from the cross of the 
transept, is remarkable for its loftiness, lightness, and perfect symmetry, thongh somewhat narrowed 
by the introduction of monuments of recent date, which are neither good in themselves nor appropriate 
to the architecture of the place. 

The church consists of a nave and two side aisles, separated by ranges of lofty columns supporting 
the roof and two transepts. The nave is separated from the choir by a screen. The choir, in form 
of a semi-octagon, was formerly surrounded by ten chapels, but there are now only seven. Edward 
the Confessor’s Chapel, which was formerly the central chapel, now forms the porch to that of 
Henry VII. 

The mosaic pavement of the choir is an object of great beauty and interest. It was made by 
Archbishop Ware, and is formed of innumerable picces of Jasper, alabaster, porphyry, lapis lazuli, 
serpentine marbles, and tombstones, varying in size from half an inch to four inches. 

The dimensions of the Abbey are, from cast to west, including Henry VII's Chapel, 375 feet ; 
from north to south, 200 feet; height of the nave, 101 feet; height from the choir to the lantern, 
about 140 feet; height of the western towers, 225 fect. 

Divine service is performed every day at 10 a.m. and 3 p.m, Then the choir is open. 
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The ordinary point of access for the purpose of viewing the monuments, the great attraction with 
strangers, is by Pocts’ corner, the approach to which is a narrow chapel on the south sido of Henry 
VII's Chapel, nearly opposite the entrance to the Ilouse of Commons, and which opens itself into a 
portion of the south transept. Upon presenting himself here the visitor will be received by a verger, 
who after a sufficient number have been collected to form a party, will procecd to conduct them 
through the various chapels, beginning with that of St. Benedict. Tho number and distinguished 
renown of the departed, whose memorials are here preserved, cannot be surpassed by any other 
place of sepulture in the world. 

Westminster Abbey was the tomb of most of our Kings down to the time of George IITI., when St. 
George’s Chapel, Windsor, was adopted as the place of Royal sepuliure; princes. nobles, warriors, 
together with eminent statesmen and divines, have been habitually buried here; but more recently, 
as St. Paul’s has been appropriated as the final resting-place of men who have served their country 
with splendour in the field, with the addition of some few distinguished in art, Westminster Abbey 
seems to be appropriated as tlic honoured receptacle of statesmen, divines, poets, and others who 
have promoted the interests of socicty in the gentler and more intellectual walks of life. The 
memorials of men of this class are chiefly to be found in the nave and transept. 

If our readers will now accompany us through the various chapels, we will endeavour to point out 
the principal monuments to their notice. 

Chapel of St. Benedict. An antique tomb of frecstone, inclosed in an iron railing to the memory 
of Langham, Archbishop of Canterbury, who dicd July 22,1376. Simon Langham, whose recum- 
bent effigy is here presented, was Monk, Prior, and Abbot of Westminster, Bishop of Ely, Primate 
and Chancellor of England, a Cardinal, the Pope’s Nuncio, &c. A curious monument of black and 
white marble, to the memory of Lyonel Cranfield, Earl of Middlesex, who died in 1615. On it are 
represented two recumbent figures, representing the first Earl and his lady. THe was much favoured. 
by King James L, under whom he held the office of Lord Treasurer of England, &c., but was ruined 
through the impeachment of his relation the Duke of Buckingham. A handsome monument, com- 
posed of different coloured marbles, twenty-cight feet in height, to the memory of Lady Frances, 
Countess of Hertford, died 1598. The lady is in ber robes in a recumbent posture in the attitude of 
prayer. The deceased was wife to the Earl of Hertford, daughter of Lord Howard of ffingham, 
K.G., Lord Privy Seal to Queen Elizabeth, &c., and sister of the Lord High Admiral Nottingham, 
engaged in the defeat of the Spanish Armada, In this Chapel there are also minor memorials to 
Dean Goodman of St. Peter’s, Westminster, over which he presided 40 years (d. 1601); George 
Sprat, second son of Bishop Sprat (d. 1683). Dean Vincent, under whose anspices the restoration 
of Henry VII’s Chapel was begun in the year 1809; he died. in 1815, Dr. Bill, who was Dean of 
Westminster, Master of Eton College, Master of Trinity College, Cambridge, and chief Almoner to 
Queen Elizabeth, &e., (d. 1561). 

Close to the gate of entrance to the Chapels is the ancient monument of Sebert, King of the East 
Saxons, who died in 616, and of his Queen, Athelgoda, who died in 615. 

Between this chapel and the next, is a mural tablet in mosaic work, erected in memory of the 
children of Henry II. and Edward I. : 

On the left, before entering the chapel of St. Edmnnd, is a large stone, once plated with brass, 
under which lie the remains of Sir John Galofre, who died in 1396, 

Chapel of St. Edmund. Monument of Jolin of Eltham, second son of Kdward JI., who died in 
Scotland, in 1334, The statue, with the niched statues around the base are ali of alabaster; a coro- 
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James J., who died when only three days old: King James J., and Anne of Denmark, Henry, Prince 
of Wales, the Queen of Bohemia, and Arabella Stuart, are buried beneath. Monument to Lodowick 
Stuart, Duke of Richmond and Lennox, and his Duchess, of the tine of James I.: La Belle Stuart 
is buried beneath this monument. Monument to George Monk, Duke of Albemarle, who restored 
King Charles II. Sarcophagus of white marble, erected by King Charles II., containing certain bones 
accidentally discovered (July, 1674) in a wooden chest below the stairs which formerly led to the 
chapel of the White Tower, and believed to be the remains of Edward V., and his brother Richard, 
Duke of York, who were put to death by order of their uncle, King Richard II]. Monuments to 
Savile, Marquis of Halifax, the statesman and wit, (d. 1695); to Montague, Earl of Halifax, the 
universal patron of the men of genius of his timo, (d. 1715). In front of this memorial rest the ashes 
of Addison, (d. 1719), but without a stone to mark the spot. Monument to Sheffield, Duke of 
Buckingham, the patron of Dryden, with its inscription “ Dubius, sed non Improbus, Vixi” Recum- 
bent figure, by Sir R. Westmacott, of the Duke of Montpensicr, brother to the late King of the 
French, Louis Philippe. The statues in the architecture, are commended by Flaxman for “ their 
natural simplicity, and grandcur of character and drapery.” 

St. Paul's Chapel contains—altar-tomb, on your right as you enter, to Lodowick Robsart, Lord 
Kourchier, standard-bearer to Henry V. at the battle of Agincourt. Altar-tomb to Sir Charles 
Daubeny (Lord Chamberlain to Henry VII.) and his lady. Stately monument against the wall to 
Sir Thomas Bromley, Lord Chancellor of England in the reign of Queen Elizabeth; he sat as 
Chancellor at thé trial of Mary, Queen of Scots, at Fothcringay. Monuments to Viscount Dorchester, 
and Francis, Lord Cottington, of the time of Charles I. Colossal portrait-statue of James Watt, the 
great engineer, by Sir Francis Chantrey, cost £6000; the inscription is understood to be from the 
pen of Lord Brougham. Archbishop Usher is buried in this chapel: his funeral was conducted with 
great pomp by command of Cromwell, who bore half the expense of it; the ether half fell very 
heavily on his relations. 

Edward the Confessor's Chapel, or the Chapel of the Kings, occupies the space at the back of the 
high altar of the Abbey, and is entered from the ambulatory by a temporary staircase. The centre 
of this chapel is taken up by the shrine of King Edward the Confessor, crected in the reign of 
Henry I{f., and richly inlaid with mosaic work; of the original Latin inscription only a few letters 
remain. ‘The wainscot addition at the top was erected in the reign of Mary I., by Abbot Fekenham. 
Henry LV. was seized with his last illness while performing his devotions at this shrine. 

No part of this chapel should be overlooked. Among the monuments we observe—altar-tomb with 
very fine bronze effigy of Henry III. A large plain sarcophagus of grey Purbeck marble, enclosing 
the embalmed body of the celebrated King Edward I., who diced 1307. In May, 1774, when the tomb 
was opened, the body of the King, measuring six feet two inches, was found in perfect preservation, 
with a crown of tin gilt upon his head, a sceptre of copper gilt in his right hand, and a sceptre and 
dove of the same materials in his left, the whole enclosed in two wrappers, the inner one of gold tissue. 
The strictest care was observed in replacing everything. An ancient table monument, with effigy of 
Eleanor, Queen of Edward I.; the figure of the Queen was the work of Torelli, and is much and de- 
servedly admired for its simplicity and beauty ; the ironwork (recently restored) was the work of a 
smith living at Leighton Buzzard, Bedfordshire. Atar-tomb with effigy of Edward III., covered with 
a Gothic canopy. At the head are the shield and sword which were carried before him in France: 
the sword seven feet in length, weighs about seventeen pounds. Altar-tomb with effigy of Philippa, 
Queen of Edward III. Altar-tomb of Richard I]. and his Queen, over which is a canopy of wood, 
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remarkable for a curious painting 6f the Virgin Mary and our Saviour still visible upon it. Ina 
wainscot press in this chapel is the waxen effigy of Edmund Sheffield, Duke of Buckingham, who dicd 
17385. 

Altar-tomb and chantry of Henry V., the hero of Agincourt: the head of the King was of solid 
silver, the figure was plated with the same metal; tho head was stolen at the Reformation; the 
helmet, shield, and saddle of the King are still to be seen on a bar above the turrets of the chantr y. 
Grey slab, formerly adorned with a rich brass figure, (a few nails are still to be seen), covering the 
remains of Thomas of Woodstock, youngest son of Edward III., murdered by order of his nephew, 
Richard IJ. Small altar-tomb of Margaret of York, infant daughter of Edward IV. Small altar- 
tomb of Elizabeth Tudor, infant daughter of Henry VII. A large grey slab inlaid with the brass 
effigy, much worn, of John de Waltham, Bishop of Salisbury and Lord High Treasurer of England in 
the reign of Richard II: Richard loved him so much that he ordered his body to be buried in the 
chapel of the Kings. 

The two Coronation Chairs, still used at the coronation of the Sovercigns of Great Britain. ‘The 
more ancient of the two was brought from Scotland with the Regalia, by Edward J., in 1297, after 
he had defeated Baliol, King of the Scots, in a succession of battles. Jt was a royal offering at the 
shrine of St. Edward. The famous stone of Scone on which the Scottish Kings were wont to be 
crowned, is reputed to have been Jacob's pillow. This stone is 26 inches long, 16 inches wide, and 
11 inches thick, and is fixed in the bottom of the chair by cramps of iron; it is nothing morc than a 
piece of reddish-grey sandstone squared and smoothed; the more modern chair was made for the 
coronation of Mary, Queen of William III. At the coronation of our sovercigns, one or both of them 
are covered with gold tissue, and placed in front of the altar, behind which they are accustomed to 
stand.* ° 

The screen dividing the chapel from the Choir was erected in the reign of Henry VI.: beneath the 
cornice runs a series of fourteen sculptures in bas-relief, representing the principal events, real and 
imaginary, in the life of Edward the Confessor; the pavement of the chapel, much worn, is contem- 
porary with the shrine of the Confessor. 

St. Hrasmus’s Chapel, contains a monument to the memory of Thomas Vaughan, treasurer to Md- 
ward IV, An claboratcly wrought monument of Henry Carcy, Lord Hunsdon, first cousin and 
Chamberlain to Quecn Elizabeth. A monument to Colonel Popham, one of Cromwell's naval officers, 
and the only monument to any of the Parliamentary party suffered to remain in the Abbey at the 
Restoration of Charles IJ., the inscription however was turned to the wall; his remains were removed 
at the same time with those of Cromwell, Ireton, Bradshaw, Blake, &c. A large altar-tomb to Thomas 
Cecil, Earl of Exeter (d. 1622) and his two Countesses, He is represented in his robes, haying his 
first wife on his right side, and on his left a vacant space for his second wife; but the lady expressly 
ordered, by her will, that her effigy should not bo so placed. 

Chapel of St. John the Baptist. In this chapel there are only two monuments requiring special 
notice: one to the memory of Jolin Islip Abbot of Westminster. Islip was patronized by Henry tho 
Seventh, and employed by him to decorate his new chapel and to repair and heautify the whole Abbey. 
The Abbot’s tomb in the centre was dedicated to John the Baptist. He dicd in 1510. The other to 
Sir Christopher Hatton, Chancellor of England, in the reign of Elizabeth; died in 1619. The figure 
of a Knight, in armour, and his wife in deep mourning. The Hatton vault was purchased by William 
Pulteney, the celebrated Earl of Bath, who is here intcrred, and whose monument, by the side of 
General Wolfe’s, is without the chapel in the aisle of the Abbey. The Wolfe monument was the work 
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of Wilton, and cost £3000; the bas-rclief (in lead, bronzed ovef) represents the march of the British 
troops from the river bank to the heights of Abraham-—this portion of the monument is by Capizzoldi. 

Tho east aisle of the north transept was formerly divided by sercens into the chapels of St. John, 
St. Michael, and St. Andrew. Here are two of the finest monuments in the Abbey. Four knights 
kneeling, and supporting on their shoulders a table, on which lie the several parts of a complete suit 
of armour; beneath, loosely robed on an alabaster counterpano, is the recumbent figure of Sir Francis 
Vere, the great Low Country soldier of Queen Elizabeth's reign. Monument by Roubiliac (one of 
the last and best of his works) to Mr. and Mrs. Nightingale (d. 1752-1734), The lower portion of 
the monument is represented as throwing open its marble doors, and the grim-visaged King of Terrors is 
scen launching his dart at the lady above, who is-expiring in the arms of her husband, who vainly 
endeavours to avert the blow. Life seems slowly receding from her tapering fingers and quivering 
wrists, When Roubiliac was erecting this monument, he was found one day by Gayfere, the Abhey 
mason, standing with his arms folded, and his looks fixed on one of the knightly figures which support 
the canopy over the statue of Sir Francis Vere. As Gayfere approached, the enthusiastic Frenchman 
laid his hand on his arm, peinted to the figure and said, in a whisper, “ Hush! hush! he vil speak 
presently.” 

The Choir, or cross of the transept affords the best point of view for examining the architecture of 
the Abbey. We notice here the tomb of Sebert. King of the East Saxons, erected by the abbots and 
monks of Westminster in 1308; tomb of Edmund Crouchback, Karl of Laneaster, second son of 
Edward TII.; tomb of his Countess; tomb of Aymer do Valence, Karl of Pembroke; both these 
monuments are highly commended by Flaxman as specimens of the magnificence of our sculpture in 
the reign of the first two Edwards. Tomb of Ann of Cleves, one of the six wives of Henry VIII. 
The rich mosaic pavement is an excellent specimen of the Opus Alexandrium, and was placed here at 
the expense of Ilenry I1I., in the year 1268, The black and white pavement was laid at the expense 
of Dr. Busby, master of Westminster School. 

At this point the verger leaves you, and you are [eft to your own Iecisure and information, You 
can now enter the North Transept where you will observe the inscribed stones covering the graves of 


the rival statesmen, Pitt and Fox. 
“The mighty chiefs sleep side by side ; 


Drop npon Fox's grave the tear, 


"Twill trickle to lis rival’s bier.” 
Sin Watrer Scorr 


Grattan, Canning, and Castlereagh; and the following monuments to the Duke and Duchess of New- 
castle, of the time of Charles J. and I], Roubiliac’s monument to Sir Peter Warren, containing his 
fine figure of Navigation; Rysbrack’s monument to Admiral Vernon, who distinguished himself at 
Carthagena; Bacon's noble monument to the great Lord Chatham, erected by the King and Parlia- 
ment—cost £6000. Nolleken’s large monument to the three naval captains who fell in Rodney’s 
great victory of April 12th, 1782, erected by the King.and Parliament, cost £4000. Flaxman’s noble 
portrait-statue of the great Lord Mansfield, with wisdom on one side, Justice on the other, and behind 
the figure of a youth, a criminal, by Wisdom delivered up to Justice—crected by a private person 
who bequeathed £2500 for the purpose. Statuc of Sir W. Follett, by Behnes. Small monument 
with bust to Warren Hastings—crected by his widow. Sir R. Westmacott’s Mrs. Warren and child— 
one of the best of Sir Richard's works; and Chantrey’s three portrait-statues of Francis Horner, 
George Canning, and Sir John Malcolm. The statue without an inscription is meant for John Philip 
Kemble, the actor. [t was modelled by Flaxman, and executed by Hinchcliffe after Flaxman’s death. 
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In the North Aisle of the Choir (on our way to the Nave) we observe tablets to Henry Purcell 
(d. 1695) and Dr. Blow (d. 1708) two of the greatest English musicians—the Purcell inscription is 
attributed to Dryden. Portrait statues of Sir Stamford Raffles, by Chantrey ; and of Wilberforce. 
by S. Joseph. 

In the Nave, we remark a small stone in the middle of the north aisle, (fronting Killigrew’s monu- 
ment), inscribed, “O Rare Ben Jonson.” The poet is buried here standing on his feet, and the in- 
scription was done as Aubrey relates, “at the charge of Jack Young, (afterwards knighted,) who 
walking here when the grave was covering, gave the fellow eighteenpence to cut it.” When the 
nave was relaid, about fifteen years ayo, the truc stone was taken away, and the present uninteresting 
square placed in its stead. Monument with inscription in Hebrew, Greek, Ethiopic, and English, to 
Sir Samucl Morland’s wives—Morland was secretary to Thurloe, Oliver Cromwell’s secretary 

Addison alluding to such inscriptions says—‘ Some monuments are covered with such extraordinary 
epitaphs, that if it were possible for the dead person to become acquainted with them he would blush 
at the praises which his friends had bestowed upon him. There are others so excessively modest that 
they deliver the characters of the person departed in Greek or Hebrew, and by that means are not 
understood once in a twelvemonth.” 

Monument to Sir Palmes Fairborne, with a fine epitaph in verse by Dryden. Monument to Sir 
William Temple, the statesman and author, his wife, sister-in-law, and child—this was erected pursu- 
ant to Temple’s will. Monument to Sprat, the poet, and friend of Cowley. Bishop Atterbury ix 
buried opposite this monument, in a vault which he made for himself when Dean of Westminster, “ as 
far,” he says to Pope, “from Kings and Casars as the space will admit of.” Monument with bust, of 
Sidney, Earl of Godolphin, chief minister to Queen Anne “during the first nine glorious years of her 
reign.” Monument to Hencage Twysden, who wrote the genealogy of the Bickerstaff family in the 
Tatler, and fell at the battle of Blaregnies in 1709. Monument to Sceretary Craggs with fine epitaph 
verse by Pope. Monument to Congreve, the Poet, erected at the expense of Henrietta, Duchess of 
Marlborough, to whom, for reasons not known or mentioned, he bequeathed a legacy of about £10,000. 
In front of Congreve’s monument Mrs. Oldficld, the actress, is buried, “in a very fine Brussels lace 
head,” says her maid; “a Holland shift with a tucker and double ruffles of the same lace; a pair of 
new kid gloves, and the body wrapped up in a winding sheet.” 

At the entrance to the Choir and under the organ sercen is a fine monument to Sir Isaac Newton 
(d. 1726) by Rysbrach. The philosopher is here sculptured in a recumbent position, his right arm 
resting on four folio volumes of his works. It cost £500. On the opposite sidc is a lofty monument 
to James, George, and Philip, Earls of Stanhope (d. 1720, 1754, 1786, respectively) by Rysbrach. 
It is, however, chicfly commemorative of the first named, who was much distinguished as a soldier, 
a statesman, and a senator. Monument to Dr. Mead, the famous physician (d. 1754). Three monu- 
ments, by Roubiliac, in three successive windows, to Field-Marshal Wade, who bore a distinguished 
part in suppressing the rebellion of 1745. To Major-General James Fleming and Lieutenant-Gencral 
William Hargrave, Governor of Gibraltar, &c. Monument by Nicholas Read to Rear-Admiral 
Tyrrell (d. 1766); its common name is the “Pancake Monument.” Heaven is represented with 
clouds and cherubs, the depths of the sea with rocks of coral and madrepore; the admiral is secn 
ascending into Heaven, while Hibernia sits in the sea with her attendants, and points to the spot where 
the admiral’s body was committed to the deep. Monument of Major-General Stringer Lawrence, 
erected by the East India Company, “in testimony of their gratitude for his eminent services in the 
command of their forces on the coast of Coromandel, from 1746 to 1756.” Monument, by Flaxman, 
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to Captain Montagu, who fell in Lord Howe’s victory of June Ist. Monument to Major André, 
executed by the Americans as a spy in the year 1780. From a fecling of generous pity and venera- 
tion for the deceased, this memorial, erected by order of King Georgo HI., has been repeatedly 
mutilated for relies, and as often repaired. The figure of Washington now bears its third head. 
“The wanton mischief of some enthusiastic schoolboy,” says Charles Lamb, “fired, perhaps, 
with raw notions of transatlantic freedom. The mischief was done,” he adds-—he is addressing 
Southey—‘ about the time that you were a scholar there. Do you know anything about the unfor- 
tunate relic?” This sly allusion to the early political principles of the great poet caused a temporary 
cessation of friendship with the essayist. Sir R. Westmacott’s monument to Spencer Perceval, First 
Lord of the Trovury and Chancellor of the Ixchequer, shot by Bellingham in the Lobby of the 
House of Commons in 1812; cost £5250. The monument to the great William Pitt (d. 1806) by 
Westmacott, is over the great western ‘door, Ile is represented in his robes, as Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. On the right, History is recording the acts of his administration; whilst Anarchy, on 
his feft, lics subdued and chained at his feet. This monument was erected by the nation, and cost 
£6300. Monument to C. J. Fox (with no inscription) also by Westmacott. Monument to the late 
Lord Wolland by hi. IL Baily, R.A. 

We further cbserve in the south aisle of the Choir, recumbent figure of William Thynn, Reeciver 
ofthe Marches in the reign of Henry VIJJ. Good bust, by Le Swur, of Sir Thomas Richardson, 
Lord Chief Justice in the reign of Charles I. The monument to Thomas Thynne, of Longleat, Wilts, 
perpetuates the remembrance of a horrible murder. Three assassins hired at the instigation of the 
Count Koningsmark, shot Mr. Thynne in his own coach, in the Haymarket, near Pall Mall. By this 
act, the wealthy heiress of the house of Percy was made for the second time a virgin widow, as she 
was three times a wife, before the age of seventeen. ‘The object of the Count was, by the murder of 
the husband, to obtain the lady in marriage. The hirelings were tried, convicted, and hanged ; the 
Count was acquitted. The assassination is represented in bas-relicf on the pedestal of the monument. 
Bird’s monument to Sir Cloudesley Shovell, Rear-Admiral of Great Britain, who perished by ship- 
wreck, at night, on the rocks of Scilly in 1707. On the base of the monument is represented, in 
basso-rclievo, the Admiral’s ship, Association, striking against a rock. Monument to Dr. Busby, 
master of Westminster School (d. 1695), Monument to Sir Godfrey Kneller, with fine epitaph in 
verse by Pope. Monument by T. Banks, R.A. to Dr. Isaac Watts, who is buried in Buntull Fields. 
Bust, by Flaxman, of Pasquale de Paoli, the Corsican chief, (d. 1807). Monument to Dr. Burney the 
Greck scholar; the inscription by Dr. Parr. 

In Poets’ Corner, occupying nearly a half of the South Transept, and so called from the tombs and 
honorary monuments of Chaucer, Spenser, Shakspeare, and several of our greatest, poets, will be 
observed the tomb of Geoffrey Chaucer, the father of English Poetry, (d. 1400); erected in 1555, by 
Nicholas Brigham, a scholar of Oxford, and himself a poet; Chaucer was originally buried in this 
spot, Brigham removing his bones to a more honourable tomb. Monument to Kdmund Spenser, 
iwuthor of the Facric Queene; erected at the expense of Anne Pembroke, Dorset, and Montgomery, 
and renewed in 1778 at the instigation of Mason, the poet; Spenser died in King street, Westminster, 
“trom lack of bread,” and was buried here at the expense of Queen Elizabeth’s Earl of Essex. 

Among other tributes to departed talent, we have here a monument by Schcemacker to the immortal 
Shakspearce. The bust of Queen Elizabeth, his patroness, indicates the period in which he flourished. 
The bard is represented as leaning on the pedestal. The heads of Henry V. and Richard IIL. refer 
to his historical dramas. On the scroll are his celebrated lines :— 
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The cloud-cupt towers, the gorgeous palices, 
The solenn temples, the great globe itsclt, 
Yea, all which it inherit, shall dissolve, 

And, like the baseless fabric of a vision, 
Leave not «1 wreck behind 

Monument to Michael Drayton, a poet in Queen Elizabeth's reign, also erected by the same Anne 
Pembroke, Dorset and Montgomery, the epitaph in verse by Ben Jonson, and very fine. Tablet to 
Ken Jonson, erected in the reign of George II., a century after the poct’s death. Honorary bust of 
Milton, erected in 1737, at the expense of Auditor Benson: “In the inscription,” says Dr. Johnson, 
“Mr. Benson has bestowed more words upon himself than upon Milton ;” a circumstance that Pope 
has called attention to in the Dunciad: 

“On Poets’ tombs see Renson’s titles writ.” 

Honorary monument to Butler, author of Iudibras, erected in 1721, by John Barber, a printer 
and Lord Mayor of London. Grave of Sir Willam Davenant, with the short inseription, “O rare 
Sir William Davenant.” Monument to Cowley, erected at the expense of the second and Jast Villiers, 
Duke of Buckmgham ; the epitaph by Sprat. Bust of Dryden, by Scheemacker, erected at the 
expense of Sheffield, Duke of Buekingham, the lines by Pope. Honorary monument to Shadwell, the 
antagonist of Dryden. crected by his son, Sir John Shadwell. Tlonorary monument to John Phillips. 
author of The Splendid Shilling, Cyder, &c., (d. 1708.) The bust of the author is here presented in 
rehef, as in an arbour interwoven with apple, laurel, and vine branches. Monument of Matthew Prior, 
crected by himself as the last piece of human vanity. Prior, poet, statesman, &c., left £500 for the 
erection of this monument, the design of which was furnished by his friend Gibbs, architect of the 
portico of St. Martin’s Church. On one side of the pedestal of the monument stands Thaiia, with a 
flute; on the other, Clio with her book closed. Between them is a bust of the deceased, on a raised 
altar. The figures of Thalia and Clio were executed by Rysbrach; and the bust by Coysevox, was 
a present to the bard from Louis XIV. The epitaph was written by Dr. Friend. Monument to 
Nicholas Rowe, anthor of the Tragedy of Jane Shore, ereeted by his widow; epitaph by Pope. 
Monument to John Gay, author of the Begear’s Opera; the short and irreverent epitaph in front i» 


his own composition :— 
“Life is a jest, and all things show it; 


I thought so ouce ; but now IT know it !" 


the verses beneath it, are by Pope. Statue of Addison, by Sir Richard Westmacott, erected 1809, 
JIonorary monument by Spang to Thomson, author of the Seasons, erected 1762, from the proceeds 
of a subscription edition of his works. The Scasons are carved upon the pedestal in basso relievo, to 
which a boy points, offering him a crown of laurel. At the feet of the figure of the poct, are the 
ancient harp and tragic mask. Wlonorary tablet to Oliver Goldsmith, by Nollekens; the Latin in- 
scription by Dr. Johnson, who, in reply to a request that he would celebrate the fame of an author 
in the language in which he wrote, observed, that he never would consent to disgrace the walls of 
Westminstor Abbey with an English inscription. Tonorary monument to Gray, author of an Elegy 
in a Country Churchyard; the verso by Mason, the monument by Bacon, R.\.  Tonorary monument 
to Mason, the poet, and biographer of Gray; the inscription by Bishop Murd. Honorary monument 
to Anstey, author of the Bath Guide. Inscribed gravestone over Richard Brinsley Sheridan. 
Honorary bust of Robert Southey, by Il. Weekes. Inseribed gravestone over Thomas Campbell, 
author of the Pleasures of Hope, and statue by W. C. Marshall, A.R.A. 

In that part of the South Transept not included in the Poets’ Corner several monuments remain to 
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be noticed. Monument to Isaac Casaubon, (d. 1614) the editor of Persius and Polybius. Monument 
to Camden, the great English antiquary, (d. 1623) ; the bust received.the injury, which it still exhibits, 
when the hearse and effigy of Essex, the Parliamentary general, were destroyed in 1646, by some of 
the Cavalier party, who lurked at night in the Abbey to be revenged on the dead. White gravestone, 
in the centre of the transept, over the body of Old Parr, who died in 1635, at the great age of one 
hundred and fifty two, having lived in the reigns of ten princes, viz., Edward 1V., Edward V., 
Richard TII., Henry VI1., Henry VII, Edward VI., Mary, Elizabeth, James J., and Charles I. 
Gravestone over the body of Thomas Chiffinch, closet-keeper to Charles II., (d. 1666). Monument 
to M. St. Evremont, a French epicurean wit, who fled to England to escape a government arrest in 
his own country, (d. 1703). Bust of Dr. Barrow, the great divine, (d. 1677). Gravestone over the 
body of the second wife of Sir Richard Steele, the “Prue” of his correspondence. 

Monument by Roubiliac, to John, Duke of Argyll & Greenwich, (d. 1743): the figure of Eloquence, 
with her supplicating hand and earnest brow is very masterly ; Canova was struck with its beauty : 
le stood before it for some time, muttered his surprise in his native Janguage, passed on, and returning 
in a few minutes, said, “ That is one of the noblest statues I have seen in England.” Monument by 
Roubiliac (his last work) to George Frederick Handel, the great musician, a native of Halle, in Lower 
Saxony, and long a residont in England (d. 1759). Honorary monument to Barton Booth, the 
original Cato in Addison’s play. Honorary monument to Mrs. Pritchard, the actress, famous in 
Ladv Macbeth, Zara, and Mrs. Oakley (d. 1768). Inscribed gravestones over the bodies of David 
Garrick and Samuel Johnson. Monument to David Garrick, by H. Webber, erected at the expense 
of Albany Wallis, the executor of Garrick. ‘‘The tribute of a friend,” to the memory of David 
Garrick, the Roscius of the English stage. Garrick’s throwing aside the curtain, which discovers a 
medallion of Shakespeare, is understood to indicate his unrivalled power in unveiling the beauties of 
his greatness. Inscribed gravestones over the remains of James Macpherson, the translator of Ossian; 
and of Wilham Gifford, the editor of Ben Jonson and the Quarterly Review. 

The painted glass in the Abbey will be found to deserve a cursory inspection; the rich rose-window 
in tle North Transept is old; the rose-window in the South Transcpt is the work of Messrs. Thomas 
Ward and J. H. Nixon, (1847). The figures are nearly three fect high, and the whole effect, for a 
modern window, most excellent. 

The wax-work exhibition, or the Play of the Dead Volks, as the common people called it, was dis- 
continued in 1839. The exhibition originated in the old custom of making a life-like effigy in wax of 
the deccased—a part of the funeral procession of every great person, and of leaving the effigy over 
the grave as a kind of temporary monument. Some of these cfligies were executed at great cost and 
with considerable skill. The effigy of La Belle Stuart, one of the last that was set up, was the work 
of a Mrs, Goldsmith. This kind of exhibition was found to be so profitable to the Dean and Chapter, 
that they manufactured effigies to add to the popularity of thcir series. 

Tho Abbey is open to public inspection between the hours of eleven and three generally ; and also 
in the summer months between four and six in the afternoon. The public are not admitted to view 
the monuments on Good Friday, Christmas Day, or Fast Days, or during the hours of Divine Service. 
The Nave, Transept, and Cloisters are free. The charge for admission to the rest of the Abbey 
(through which you are accompanied by a guide) is sixpence each person. The entrance is at the 
south transept, better known as Poets’ Corner. 


WESTMINSTER SCHOOL, 


Dean’s yard, close to the Abbcy, is a royal foundation of great antiquity, and was formerly called St. 
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Peter’s College, where forty boys, called Queen’s scholars, and an unlimited number of other boys 
are educated and prepared for the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. 

In addition to a first-rate classical education, the school has the advantage of four studentships to 
Christchurch, Oxford; and three or four scholarships to Trinity College, Cambridge, every year; the 
emoluments arising from which, the students retain as long as they continue unmarried. 

The candidates for Queen’s Scholars (who alone are eligible for the presentations to the universi- 
ties) are elected from amongat tho boys | 8 in the school, no patronage, except ability and good conduct, 
being necessary. 

Here, in conformity with an old custom, just before the Christmas holidays, the Queen’s Scholars 
perform a play of ‘Terence, with a Latin prologue and epilogue, new on each occasion, for the amusement 
of their friends, who are invited; a contribution being afterwards made for the Captain, or head boy, 
to promote his progress through one of the universitics. 

A school oration on Dr. South was pirated in 1716 by the notorious Edmund Curll, and printed 
with false Latin. The boys accordingly invited him to Westminster to get a corrected copy, and 
first whipped him, and then tossed him in a blanket. There is a curious poem on the subject, with 
three representations, of the blanket, the scourge, and Curll upon his knees. 

After the Reformation, this school was refounded by Queen Elizabeth, and has produced men in 
each succceding age, who by their talents have shed lustre upon their country, and done honour to 
the foundation from which their education was derived. 

Ben Jonson, George Herbert, Giles Fletcher, Jasper Mayne, William Cartwright, Cowley, Dryden, 
Nat Lee, Rowe, Prior, Churchill; Dyer, author of Grongar Hill, Cowper, Southey, Sir Harry Vane 
the younger; Hakluyt, the collector of the Voyages which bear his name; Sir Christopher Wren, 
Locke, South, Atterbury, Warren Hastings, Gibbon the Eistorian, Cumberland and the elder Colman 
were all scholars at Westminster. 

The Westminster Improvements have introduced a picturesque pile of houses in the Broad 
Sanctuary, contiguous to the Abbey and fronting the Hospital. ‘These houses have been erected in 
pursuance of certain Acts for the improvement of Westminster, and in consequence of the clearing away 
of several small and mean streets, which till within the last few years encumbered the space westward 
of the Abbey. The ercetion is paid for out of the funds obtained for the compulsory sale of other 
property required for the improvements of Westminster. The architect is Mr. G. G. Scott, F.S.A. 

The mass of building consists of eight houses, one of which forms the Gate Tower to Dean’s Yard, 
‘The houses are in every way suited to the convenience and requirements of modern residence and 
possess a very considerable amount of accommodation. The bold Gatchouse in the centre gives the 
whole at first sight somewhat of the appearance of a public building ; but the architect has attempted 
to obviate this, by endeavouring to make the subdivision into individual houses as evident as possible, 
and by giving considerable variety of feature to the different parts. The corner ori¢l commanding a 
view down four streets, is a novelty in English street-architecture. 

New Victoria street. Westminster, leading from the Abbey to Shaftesbury Crescent, Pimlico, will 
be, when completed, one of tie greatest improvements in the Mctropolis, 


WESTMINSTER HOSPITAL, 


Broad Sanctuary, is an Elizabethan Gothic edifice, erected in 1832, from the designs of Mr. Inwood. 
The Hospital was instituted in 1719, and was the first in this Kingdom established and supported by 
voluntary contributions. .It has accommodation for two hundred in-door patients. In 1844 there 


were 1546 in, and 7965 out-patients. 
Y2 
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Proceeding up Parliament street, and diverging a little to the right, in Cannon street we find the 


BOARD OF CONTROL, 


or Board of the Commissioncra for superintending the political affairs of the East India Government, 
and having a discretionary authority correlative with, and in some cases beyond that of the East 
India Company. The building is composed of brick and stone, and was originally erected for the now 
Transport Office. The chairman of the Board of Control is always a member of the Cabinet. 
Returning to Parliament strect and continuing our course in a northerly direction we arrive at 


THE TREASURY, 


situated on our left at the corner of Downing street and Whitchall. This large range of building, 
between the Horse Guards on one side and Downing street on the other, derived its name from being 
the office of the Lord High Treasurer ; an office of great importance first put into commission in 1612, 
on Lord Salisbury’s death, and so continued with few exceptions till the present time. The last Lord 
Treasurer was the Duke of Shrewsbury, in the reign of Qucen Anne, but the last acting Lord 
Treasurer was the Duke’s predecessor, Lord Harley, Karl of Oxtord, the friend of Pope and Swift. 
This «(lzpartment is now under Lords Commissioners, the First Lord being the Premier or Prime 
Minister of the country for the time being. The Lord High Treasuror used formerly to carry a white 
staff, as the mark of his office. The royal throne still remains at the head of the Treasury table. 

The present fagade, of handsome Italian architecture towards the street, was built, (1846-7) by Sir 
Charles Barry, R.A. to replace a heavy and somewhat incongruous front with two colonnades, the 
work of Sir John Soane. 

The offices of the Privy Council, of which the Board of Trade is a special department, are located in 
distinct portions of this building. 

Adjacent to the latter, and nearer to Charing Cross, is the office of the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department. The Foreign and Colonial Offices, respectively presided over by principal 
Secretaries of State, are in Downing strect. 


THE HORSE GUARDS, 


in which all that relates to the organization and disposition of the army is conducted, under the 
General Commanding-in-Chiof, is situated immediately facing the Banqueting Mouse, Whitchall, its 
rear looking out upon St. James’s Park. It consists of a guard-house and public building, where the 
Commander-in-Chief, the Adjutant-Gencral, and Quarter-Master-General have their offices. It was 
built about 1753 by Vardy, after a design by Kent. Ludlow is the first who mentions the Horse 
auards at Whitehall. Though a striking feature in its way, with a cupola-topped clock-tower, the 
style of its architecture is neither classical nor elegant. The archway under it forms a principal en- 
trance to St. James's park from the East; but the entrée for carriages is permitted only to royal and 
other personages having leave. At each side of the entrance facing Whitehall two mounted cavalry 
soldiers do duty every day from ton uutil four, who are relieved every two hours, and form a guard 
of honour to the Commander-in-Chief. | 

The sovereigns of this country had no standing army before the reign of Charles IT., the band of 
Gentlomen-Pensioners forming the only body-guard of the sovereign before the Restoration. In 
1676, King Charles Il. had four regiments of foot, and four of horse. The “King’s Regiment of 
Foot” consisted of twenty-four companies, commanded by Colonel Russell, (the Colonel Russell uf De 
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Grammont’s Memoirs); the ‘‘ Duke of York’s Regiment” consisted of seven hundred and twenty men, 
commanded by Sir Charles Lyttelton, (another of De Grammont’s heroes); ‘The Third Regiment” 
consisted of six hundred men, commanded by Jir Walter Vane; and the ‘Fourth Regiment” of 
nine hundred and sixty, commanded by the Earl of Craven. These were the four Foot regimen's. 
The “ Regiment of Horse” was commanded by Aubrey de Vere, Earl of Oxford, (another of De 
Grammont’s heroes, from whom the “Oxford Blues,” now the Life (7. e. Lieb or body) Guards, 
derives its name.) A portrait of Lord Oxford in armour adorns the mess-room of the regiment. The 
“ King’s Troop of Horse” commanded by the Duke of Monmouth; the “ Queen’s Troop” by Sir 
Philip Howard, son of the Earl of Berkshire; and the “ Duke of York's” by the Marquis of Blanque- 
fort, afterwards Earl of Feversham. 

The clock in the turret of the building has Jong been been a standard time-keeper for the western 
parts of the metropolis, as St. Paul’s and the Royal [xchange clocks are for the city. 

Leaving the Horse Guards, and crossing the road, we shall proceed to notice 


WILTEMALL. 


The palace of the Kings of England from Henry VIII. to William III., of which nothing remains but 
Inigo Jones's Banqueting House, James II’s statue, and the memory of what was once the Privy 
Garden, in a row of houses, so styled, looking upon the Thames. Jt was originally called York 
House ; was delivered and demised to the King by Charter Feb. 7th, (2Ist of Henry VIII.) upon tho 
disgrace of Cardinal Wolsey, Archbishop of York and was then first called Whitehall. It oceupied a 
large space of ground, having one front towards the Thames, and another of a humbler character 
towards St. Jamas’s Park; Scotland Yard was the boundary one way, and Cannon row, Westminster, 
the boundary on the other. There was a public thoroughfare through the Palace from Charing 
Cross to Westminster, crossed by two gates, onc known as Whitehall Gate, the other as the King 
Street Gate. This arrangement was long an cyesorc, and Henry VIII. offended with the number of 
funerals which passed before his palace on their wav from Charing Cross to the Churchyard of St, 
Margaret's, Westminster, erected a new cemetery on the other side of Whitehall, in the parish of St. 
Martin’s-in the-Fields. Henry VIII's Whitehall was a building in the Tudor or Hampton Court 
style of architecture, with a succession of gallerics and courts, a large Iall, a Chapel, Tennis Court, 
Cockpit, Orchard, and Banqueting House. James I. intended to rebuild the whole Palace, and Inigo 
Jones designed a new Whitehall for that King, worthy of our nation and his own great name. But 
nothing was built beyond the Banqueting Ifouse. Charles I. contemplated a similar reconstruction, 
but poverty at first prevented him, and the Civil War soon after was a more effectual prolubition. 
Charles II. preserved what money he could spare from his pleasures to build a palace at Winchester, 
James II. was too busy with other matters to attend to architecture, and in William III's reign the 
whole of Whitehall—Inigo Jones’s Banqucting Room excepted—was destroyed by fire. William 
talked of rebuilding it after Inigo’s designs, and a model by Mr. Weedon was laid before him. No- 
thing, however, was done. Anne, his successor, took up her abode in St. James’s Palace, and 
Vanbrugh built a house at Whitehall out of the rnins—the house is ridiculed by Swift. The first fire 
was owing to the negligence of a maid-servant, who, about 8 at night, to save the Jahour of cutting a 
candle from a pound, burnt it off and carelessly threw the rest aside before the flame was out. This 
occurred on the 9th of April, 1691. But the great fire which finally destroyed Whitehall, broke out ° 
on Tuesday, Jan. 4th, 1697-8 about four in the afternoon, through the neglect of a Dutéh woman 
who had left some linen to dry before the fire in Colonel Stanley's lodgings. The fire lasted seven- 
teen hours. 
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The tide at times rose so high at Whitehall that it flooded the kitchon. Pepys illustrates this by 
a curious story of the Countess of Castlemaine, when the King was to sup with her soon after the 
birth of her son, the Duke of Grafton. The cook came and told the imperious countess that the water 
had flooded the kitchen, and the chine of beef for the supper could not be roasted. ‘‘ Zounds !”" was 
her reply, “she must set tho house on fire, but it should be roasted.” So it was carried, adds Pepys, 
to Mrs. Sarah’s husband's and there roasted. A still more curious picture of the water rising at 
Whitchall is contained in a speech of Charles II.’s to the House of Commons, entitled, “ His Majesty's 
gracious specch to the Honourable House of Commons in the Banqueting House at Whitehall, March 1, 
1661-2. “The mention of my wife's arrival,” says the King, “puts me in mind to desire you to put 
that compliment upon her, that her entrance into the town may be with more decency than the ways 
will now suffer it to be; and for that purpose I pray you will quickly pass such laws as are before 
you, in order to the amending those ways, and that she may not find Whitehall surrounded with water.” 

The engraving which preserves Whitchall to us in all its parts is the ground plan of the Palace, 
made in the reien of Charles If., and engraved by Vertue, and dated 1680. In filling up the plan 
preserved by Virtue, Pepys considerably assists us with some of his minute allusions. He refers more 
than once to the following places ;—Henry VIII.’s Gallery, the Boarded Gallery, the Matted Gallery, 
the Shield Gallery, the Stone Gallery, and the Vane Room. Lilly, the Astrologer, mentions the 
Guard Room. The Adam and Eve Gallery was so called from a picture by Mabuse, now at Hampton 
Court. In the Matted Gallery was a ceiling by Holbein; and on a wall in the Privy Chamber a 
painting of Henry VII. and Uenry VIIL, with their Queens, by the same artist, of which a copy in 
small is preserved at Hampton Court. On another wall was a Dance of Death, also of Holbein, of 
which Douce has given a description; and in the bed-chamber of Charles II., a representation by 
Wright of the King’s birth, his right to his dominions, and his miraculous preservation, with the motto, 
Terras Astrea revisit. Asa curious illustration of the punishment generally inflicted for striking in 
the King’s Court, we may mention that the Earl of Devonshire was fined in 1687 in the suin of 
£30,000 for striking one Mr. Culpeper with his cane in the Vane Chamber, at Whitehall, 

The old Banqueting House was burnt down on Tuesday, the 12th of January, 1618-19, and the 
present Banqueting Ilouse, designed by Inigo Jones, commenced June Ist, 1619, and finished March 
31st, 1622. It appears that the ‘* Charges for building a Banqueting House at Whitchall, and crecting 
ui new Pier in the Isle of Portland, for conveyance of stone from thence to Whitchall” amounted to 
£15,653 3s. 5d. The expense of the Pier was £712 19s. 2d., and of the Banqueting House £14,940 
ds. 1d. The account, it deserves to be mentioned, was not finally scttled till the 29th of June, 16338, 
eleven years after the completion of the building, and cight after the death of king James; a delay 
confirmatory of the unwillingness of the father and son to bring the works at Whitehall to a final 
sottlement. 

King Charles I. was executed on a scaffold erected in front of the Banqueting House, towards the 
Park. The warrant dircets that he should be executed “in the open street before Whitehall. Lord 
Leicester tells us in his Journal, that he was “ behcaded at Wl.itehall-Gate.” Dugdale, in his diary, 
that he was beheaded at the gate of Whitchall; and a single sheet of the time preserved in the 
British Museum, that “the King was beheaded at Whitehall-gate.” There cannot, thercfore, be a 
doubt that the scaffold was erected in front of the building facing the present Horse Guards. We 
now come to tle next point which has excited some discussion. It appears from Herbert's minute 
account of the King’s last moments, “that the King was led all along the galleries and Banqucting 
Hfousc, and there was a passage broken through the wall, by which the King passed unto the scaffold,” 
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This seems particular enough, and leads, it is said, to a conclusion that the scaffold was erected on 
the north side. Wherever the passage was broken through, ono thing is certain, the scaffold was 
erected on the west side, or, in other words, “in the open street,” now called Whitehall; and that the 
King as Ludlow relates in his Memoirs, “ was conducted to the scaffold out of the window of the 
Banqueting House.” Ludlow, who tells us this, was one of the-regicides, and what he states, simply 
and straightforwardly, is confirmed by an engraving of the exccution, published at Amsterdam in the 
same year, and by the following memorandum of Vertuc’s on the copy of Terasson's larve engraving 
of the Banqucting House, preserved in the Library of the Society of Antiquaries :—“ It is, according 
to the truest reports, said that out of this window K. Charles went upon the scaffold to be beheaded, 
the window-frame being taken out purposely to make the passage on to the scaffold, which is equal to 
the landing-place of the Hall within side.” The window marked by Vertue belonged to a small build- 
ing abutting from the north side of the present Bunqucting House. From this window, then, the 
King stept upon the scaffold on the 30th January, 1648. 

The ceiling of the Banqueting House is lined with pictures on canvas in nine compartments, the 
centre one of which represents the Apotheosis of James I., under whom the Banqucting House was 
built. The paintings are by Rubens, in 1635. The sum he reccived was £3000. ‘* What,” says 
Walpole, ‘‘ had the Banqueting House been if completed! Van Dyck was to have painted the sides 
with the history and procession of the order of the Garter.” Within and over the principal entrance, 
is a bust, in bronze, of James L, by Le Sccur, it is said. Since the time of George II., the Banqueting 
Ilouse has been used as a chapel, where service is performed every Sunday, though it has never been 
consecrated. Here, on every Maunday-Thursday, (the day before Good Friday), the Qucen’s 
eleemosynary bounty (a very old custom) is distributed to poor and aged men and women. 

The statue of James I1., behind Whitchall, was the work of Grinling Gibbons, and was set up De- 
camber 31st, 1686, at the charge of Tobias Rustat. The King, it is said, is pointing to the spot whcre 
his father was executed; but this vulgar error has becn exposed long ago, though it is still repeated. 
Nothing can illustrate better the mild character of the Revolution of 1688, than the fact that the 
statue of the abdicated and cxiled King was allowed to stand in the innermost court-yard of what was 
once his own Palace. Not so strange certainly, but still worth mentioning, is the curious circumstance, 
that Oliver Cromwell’s grandson was marricd, in 1723, in this very Banqueting House to a daughter 
of Sir Robert Thornhill, by no less a personage than the the Rishop of London. 

Whitehall Yard. Here, in the office of the Comptroller-Gencral of the Exchequer, is preserved the 
ancient chair, covered with ncedle-work, on which the Lord High Treasurer of England used to sit. 

Whitehall Stairs. This is the landing place from the Thames leading to Whitchall Palace. 

The present Privy Gardens, or Whitehall Gardens, behind Whitehall, consist: of a row of large 
houses fronting the river, part in the parish of St. Martin’s-in-thc-Fields, and part in the parish of St. 
Margarct’s, Westminstcr. The centre house, the residence of the late Sir Robert Peel contains a very 
fine collection of Dutch, Flemish, and English pictures, formed by the late Sir Robert himself at 
great cost, and with extreme good taste. 

Returning from Whitehall Gardens, and crossing to the main street, we arrive at the 


PAYMASTER-GENERAL’S OFFICE, 


situated between the Horse Guards and the Admiralty. This is the office of Her Majesty's Paymaster- 
General, for the payment of the army, navy, ordnance, civil service, and exchequer bills. The office 


is managed by the pay-master, the assistant-pay-master, and a staff of about sixty clerks. It was 
7 
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originally the office of the Paymaster-General of the Forces, and was not permanently enlarged 
until 1836. 
THE ADMIRALTY 

occupies the site of Wallingford House, whither, in the reign of William III., the business of the Ad- 
miralty was removed from Crutched Friars and Duke street, Westminster, It is a stately building, 
flanked by wings, and having a handsomo architectural screen in front of the court-yard. The naval 
department of the Government is conducted by five Lords of the Admiralty, the first or chief of whom 
is always a member of the Cabinct, but generally not a naval man. 

The office of Lord High Admiral, since the Revolution of 1688, has with three exccptions, been 
held in commission. The exceptions are, Prince George of Denmark, the husband of Queen Anne, 
1702 to 1708; Thomas, Earl of Pembroke, for a short time in 1709; and the Duke of Clarence, 
aftorwards King William IV., in 1827-28. Among the first Lords Commissioners we may find the 
names of Anson, Hawke, Howe, Keppel, and St. Vincent. Adjoining to, and communicating with the 
Admiralty, is a spacious house for the residence of the first Lord. The Secretary, and three or four 
of the junior Lords have residences in the northern wing of the building. The correspondence of the 
Admiralty is chiefly conducted here, but the accounts are kept by five different officers in what used 
to be the Navy and Victualling Offices at Somerset House, viz.i—1. Surveyor of the Navy. 2. Ac- 
countant-General. 3%. Store-kceeper-General. 4. Comptroller of the Victualling and Transport 
Services. 5. Inspector-General of Naval Hospital and Fleets. The court of Admiralty, held formerly 
in Southwark, (on St. Margaret’s Hill, in part of the old church of St. Margarct,) was removed about 
1675 to Doctors’ Commons, where it now is. 

[In the room (to the left as you enter from the Hall) the body of Lord Nelson lay in state. Our 
notice is directed to a characteristic portrait of Lord Nelson, painted at Palermo, in 1799, for Sir 
Wilham Hamilton, by Leonardo Guzzardi; he wears the diamond plume which the Sultan gave him. 

Formerly there used to be a tall unsightly wooden semaphore on the roof of this building, but this, 
siuce the introduction of the electric telegraph, has been removed. 

The attention of the Government is now awakened to the inconveniences arising from the dispersion 
of the public offices especially connected with the Army and Navy, and a bill is now before Parliament 
having for its object the concentration of the offices of these departments in one building, near West- 
minster Palace, or contiguous to, or upon the site of the Treasury, &c. 


SCOTLAND YARD, 


Whitchall, is divided into Great and Little, and lies between Whitehall and Northumberland street. 
It was so called, it is said, after the Kings of Scotland and their ambassadors, who were occasionally 
lodged here; and is now chiefly remarkable as the head-quarters of the Metropolitan Police. Tart 
of Scotland-yard was long thie official residence of the surveyor of the works to the Crown. Here 
lived Inigo Jones; here died his successor, Sir John Denman, the Poet of Cooper’s Hill; here lived 
(Denham’s successor) Sir Christopher Wren; and here, in a fantastic house, immortalized by Swift in 
some ludicrous lines, lived Sir John Vanbrugh. Van’s house was designed and built by himself from 
the remains of Whitehall. 

Passing up St. Martin’s lane, and continuing our course in an almost direct line northward, through 
Great St. Andrew street and Bloomsbury street, we reach Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, in which 
the British Museum is situated, but, before we enter this national pile of art and science, we must 
pause, and notice 
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ST. GILES’S-IN-THE-FIELDS. 


A Parish Church, situated at the extreme east end of Oxford street, built by Henry Flitcroft, and 
preached in for the first time, April 14th, 1734. In St. Gilos’s, Flitcroft has copied too closely Gibbs’s 
church of St. Martin. The olden church taken down by Flitcroft was built in 1623, and consecrated 
by Laud, as he records, in the Ilistory of his Troubles, on January 23rd, 1630. It was built of 
rubbed brick, and defaced by the Puritans: the Churchwarden’s accounts exhibiting a payment of four 
shillings and sixpence “to the painter, for washing the twelve apostles off the organ loft.” The fol- 
lowing eminent persons are buricd here. George Chapman, the translator of Homer, (d. 1634): Inigo 
Jones erected an altar-tomb to.his memory, at his own expense, still to be scen in the churchyard, 
against the south wall of the church. The celebrated Lord Ierbert of Cherbury (d. 1648). James 
Shirley, the dramatist, and his wife (d. 1666). Richard Penderell, “ preserver and conductor to his 
sacred Majesty King Charles II., after his escape from Worcester fight,” (d. 1671); there is an altar- 
tomb to his memory in the churchyard. Andrew Marvell, (d. 1678). Oliver Plunkett, archbishop 
of Armagh, executed at Tyburn in 1681, (his body afterwards removed to Landsprug in Germany). 
Major Michael Mohun, the celebrated actor, (d. 1684). The profligate Countess of Shrewsbury, of 
whom Walpole reports the almost incredible anecdote of her having held the horse of Villiers, Duke 
of Buckingham, while the Duke killed her husband in a duel, (d. 1702). Sir Roger L’Estrange, the 
cclebrated political writer, (d. 1704). The recumbent figure of the Duchess Dudley, created a 
Duchess in her own right by King Charles I. (d. 1669), the only monument of interest at present in 
the church. This monument was preserved when the church was rebuilt, as a piece of parochial 
gratitude to one whose benefactions to the parish had been so frequent and liberal. The Duchess is 
buried at Stoneleigh, in Warwickshire. Over the street-entrance to the churchyard is the Lich-Gate 
or Resurrection-Gate, containing a bas-relicf of the day of judgment, set upon the gate of the old 
church in 1687. The church of St. Giles’s-in-the-ficlds has been twice robbed of its commu- 
nion-plate—in 1675 and 1804; yet the parish (famous for its Rookery, and long the abode of 
wretchedness, so that St. Giles’s, the antagonistic rival of St. James’s, has become synonymous for 
squalor and dirt) could show its pound, its cage, its round-house and watch-house, its stocks, its whip- 
ping-post, and at one time its gallows. 

St. Giles's Hospital, was an hospital for lepers, founded in the year J101, by Matilda, Queen of 
Henry I., and then and long after an independent house. Edward III., to ease his exchequer of a 
payment, made it a cell to Burton St. Lazar, in Leicestershire, and Henry VIII. soon after the dis- 
solution of religious houses, converted the chapel of the Iospital into a parish church of the name of 
St. Giles’s-in-the-Fields, and granted the Hospital itself to John Dudley, Lord L’Isle, Karl of Warwick, 
and Duke of Northumberland, beheaded in 1553. The north end garden wall of the Hospital was 
long a place of public execution. Here Sir John Oldcastle, lord Cobham, was burnt alive in 1417, in 
the reign of Henry V., and Babbington and his accomplices were exccuted in the reign of Queen Eliza- 
beth. Stow récords that “at this Hospital the prisoners conveyed from the City of London towards 
Tyburn, there to be executed for treason, felonies, or other trespasses, were presented with a great 
bow! of ale, thereof to drink at their pleasure, as to be their last refreshment in this life.” 

St. Giles's Pound, was an old London landmark, near the church of St. Giles’s-in-the-Fields, removed 
in 1765. It was originally what its namo denotes, the pound belonging to the parish. Miles were 
measured from it as from the Standard in Cornhill, Hicks’s Hall, and Hyde Park Corner. 


OXFORD STREET, 
one of the leading lines of thoroughfare, one mile and a half long, was formerly bounded at its ex- 
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tremities by St. Giles's Pound and old Tyburn turnpike, and so called from its being the highway 
from London to Oxford. In 1708 it was known as Tyburn-road. It 1s, however, somewhat uncertain 
when it was first formed into a continuous line of street, and in what year it was first called Oxford 
street One writer says it was called Oxford street in 1725. Another authority on the subject is 
Lysons. ‘The row of houses,” says Lysons, “on the north side of Zyburn road, was.completed in 
1729, and it was then called Ozford street. There is, however, good reason to suppose that it received 
its name at a atill earlier date; for a stone let into the wall at the corner of Rathbone-place, is in- 
scribed, “ RATHBONB-PLACE, OXFORD-STRBET, 1718,” an inscription evidently cocval with the date upon it. 

Pennant says, ‘‘I remember Oxford-street a deep hollow road, and full of sloughs; with here and 
there a ragged house, the lurking-place of cut-throats; insomuch that | never was taken that way by 
night, in my hackney-coach to a worthy uncle’s, who gave me lodgings in his house in George-street, 
but I went in dread the whole way. 

New Oxford street, opened for carriages March 6th, 1847, occupies the site of the “ Rookery” of 
St. Giles, through which it was driven at a cost of £290,227 48, 10d., of which £113,963 was paid to 
the Duke of Bedford alone for freehold purchases. All that remained, in the autumn of 1849, of this 
infamous Rookery (so called as a place of resort for sharpers and quarrclsome people) was included 
and condensed in ninety-five wretched houses in Church-lane and Carrier-street, no less than 2850 
persons were crammed on one to one-tenth acre of ground. In these noisume abodes nightly shelter, 
at threepence per head, might be obtaincd. 

We will now retrace our steps to 


THE BRITISH MUSEUM, 


Great Russell-street, Bloomsbury. The British Museum originated in an offer to Parliament, found 
in the will of Sir II. Sloane, (d. 1753), of the whole of his collection for £20,000 being £30,000 less 
than it was said to have cost him, on condition that Parhament purchased a house sufficiently com- 
modious for it. Tho proposal was accepted, and Montagu House (built by P. Paget, a French architect) 
was purchased of the Karl of Halifax for £10,250—a mansion at that time perfectly well adapted for 
all the resources of the Museum. In 17538, an Act was passed, entitled “ An Act for the purchase of 
the Museum of Sir Hans Sloane, Bart., and of the Larlcian collection of MSS., and procuring one 
yencral repository for the better reception and more convenient use of the said collection, and of the 
Cottonian Library and additions thereto.” In pursuance of the Act the necessary funds were raised 
by a Lottery ; £20,000 paid for the Sloane Museum; £10,000 for the Harlcian collection of MSS., 
aud the purchase-money for Montague House, including the necessary repairs and internal fittings, 
amounted to upwards of £23,000. The different collections having been removed into Montague 
House, the new institution was opened to the public on the 15th January, 1759, under the title of 
“Tue British Musgum.” Subsequent additions, partly by gift and partly by purchase, have swelled 
the collections of books, sculptures, and valuable curivsities of all descriptions, to an extent in some 
sort worthy of a great and intelligent nation. 

As the various collections increased in bulk and importance, the old Montague House was found to 
be no longer spacious enough, nor conveniently disposed for the purpose of their display, and a new 
Museum, upon a larger scale, was commenced in 1823, from the designs of Sir R. Smirke, the portico 
of which was completed in April, 1847. The building which has 370 feet frontage, is of the Grecian 
Tonic order, with a portico in the centre, and two adjoining wings at cither end. From its com- 
mencement in 1823 to the present time it has involved an expenditure of about £800,000. The level 
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of the principal floor of the building is reached by a flight of twelve stene steps at the foot of the 
portico, one hundred and twenty-five feet in width, terminating os sither aide with podestals, intended 
to réceive colossal werks of sculpture. 

The government of the‘Museum is vested in 48 trustees—28 by virtoe of their offleus; 1 by ap- 
pointment of the Queen; 9 representing the Sloane, Uétton, Harley, Townley, Elgin and Payne 
Knight families, and 15 chosen by the other 33. 

Amongst other gifts and bequests were the Catton MSS. by Sir John Cotton; by Major Edwards 
(1738), a collection of books, and the interest’ ef £7000 to the trustees of the Cotton Library; by 
George II. the Reyal Library, collected by successive Kings from Henry VII. to Witiam III; by 
George III. amongst other matters, a numerous collection of pamphlets published at that interesting 
period from 1640 to 1680; by David Garrick, a collection of old plays; by the Rev. ©. Cracherode, 
books, prints, &c. valued at £100, 008; by Payne Knight, books, bronzes, and drawings; by Sir 
Joseph Bankes, books and botanical specimens; by George IV. (1821), the extensive and valuable 
library formed by his father, George II1; by the Right Honorable Thomas Grenville (1846), a 
library of 20,000 volumes, which had cost about £54,000. The principal purchasos of entire collec- 
tions have been—in 1772, Sir William Hamilton’s collection of Antiquities, £8,400; 1805, the 
Townley marbles and terra cottas, £28,200; the Phigalian Marbles, £19,000; the Elgin Marbles, 
£35,000; the Burney MSS. £13,000; and the Lansdowne MSS. and Arundel MSS. about £8,000. 

The Library (which is only exceeded in the number and variety of its books, manuscripts, maps, 
&c. by the great Libraries of Paris and Munich) contains nearly 800,000 distinct works; 3,000 rolls 
of various kinds; 10,000 maps, plans, and charts; above 29,000 volumes of manuscripts; 200 rare 
and curious manuscripts in bark and reed; 55 on papyrus; and 850 seals and impressions from the 
earliest date. The Royal Library, presented by George IV. is kept entirely separate from the other 
books. It has been computed, in order to give “a comprehensive idea of the magnitude of this vast 
library” of books in the British Museum, that “ if all the volumes were ranged together upon q single 
shelf, that shelf would be sixteen miles in Jength !” 

Admission to the Reading and Print Rooms can be obtained, on application, by letter, to Sir Henry 
Ellis, the keeper of the British Museum, in which the applicant should refer to a respectable house- 
keeper. Admission to the other departments of the museum, including the valuable collection of 
marbles, minerals, and specimens in natural history, is free to the public. 

The visitor to the Museum having passed tlic entrance in Great Russell street enters a spacious 
court, with the main building of the now Museum fronting him. The principal entrance is under thé 
portico in the centre, threugh a carved oak door, 9 feet 6 inches wido and 24 feet high. In the 
Entrance Hall which is 62 feet long, 51 feet wide, and 30 feet in height, are three marble statues of 
modern sculpture, and some Nimroud antiquities. The Order of the Entrance Hall is Grecian Doric. 
The ceiling is trabeated and deeply coffered, and is enriched with Greek frets and other ornaments in 
various colours, painted in encaustic. On the east side are the apartments devoted to the MS. de- 
partment. On the west is the principal staircase and a gallery which forms the approach to the © 
Collection of Antiquities. The centre flight is seventeen feet wide, flanked "by to pedestals of grey 
Aberdeen granite for receiving colossal sculpture. The walls on either side of this vantre flight are 
cased with Aberdeen granite, highly polished. On the first landing are pedestals and carved vases 
of Huddlestone stone, The balustrades are of the sama. The ceiling and walls are painted paitly 
in oil and partly in encaustic oolours, the former being trabeated and coffered to correspond wich the 
Entrance Hall, and similarly decorated. 

AS 
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At the,top of the grand staircase, leading from the Entrance Hall, commences the suite of rooms 
appropriated to Natural History, which occupy on the upper floor, the eastern portion of the south 
front, and the whole of the eastern and northern sides of the quadrangle. The remainder of the 
upper floor of the Museum is devoted to the smaller Egyptian antiquities, to the Greek vases, and the 
bronzes, to the Ethnographical collection, and to the cabinet of coins and medals. On-the lower floor, 
the eastern portion of the south front, and part of the east wing, are devoted to the Library of 
Manuscripts. The remainder of the east side and the whole of the northern side of the quadrangle, 
are occupied by the Library of Printed Books. The ground floor of all the buildings to the west of 
the quadrangle is appropriated to the more massive Egyptian antiquities, and to the Greek and 
Roman marbles, including the Townley, Elgin, and Phigalian Collections, the Lycian Antiquities and 
the marbles from Nineveh, . The basement of a projecting building at the north-west corner contains 
the general collection of insects; the apartments above which are devoted to the.prints and drawings. 

The Gallery of Antiquities, the entrance to which is by a door to the left of the principal entrance, 
occupies on the Ground Floor, the south-western and western portion of the quadrangle, and is thus 
arranged :— . 

1. The Townley Gallery. 2. The Nineveh Gallery. 3. The Lycian Room. 4. The Grand 
Central Saloon. 5. The Phigalian Saloon. 6. The Elgin Saloon. 7. The Egyptian Saloon. 8. The 
Ante-Room. 

Leaving the Ante-Room to the Egyptian Saloon, the visitor will ascend, at the north-west angle, a 
spacious flight of stairs leading to the western Gallery, in which the smaller Egyptian, Greek, and 
Roman Antiquities, are arranged as oe :—1. The Vestibule. 2. The Egyptian Room. 3. The 
Bronze Room. 4. The Etruscan Room. 5. The Ethnographical Room, 

Among all the antiquities for which he British Museum is famous, the most celebrated are thie 
Elgin marbles, a collection of exquisite specimens of Grecian art, which have been the wonder and 
admiration of sculptors, and of all who have taste to appreciate their beauty, since the Earl of Elgin 
brought them to this country in 1801. These marbles adorned the Parthenon at Athens, a model of 
which building assists the visitor to understand the position once occupied by statues and has-reliefs, 
now arranged in their mutilated state around the walls and on raised stages in what is called the 
Elgin Saloon. Marbles contemporary with these, found in the ruins of the Temple of Apullo Epicurius, 
near the ancient city of Phigalia, by Mr, Cockerell, are arranged in the Phigalian Saloon. The 
Temple of Apollo was built by Ictinus, an architect of the time of Pericles, who also built the Par- 
thenon. <A series of tombs, bas-reliefs, and statues, of an earlier date than the Parthenon, were 
diacovered in the ruined city of Zanthus, and brought to England by Sir Charles Fellowes. These 
are called the Zanthian or Lycian Marbles. 

A series of very ancient and interesting marbles, discovered by Mr. Layard, and brought from the 
supposed aite of Nineveh, on the left bank of the Tigris, about 25 miles south of Mogul, have within 
the last. few years been added to the Museum. The extent and magnifieance of the palaces described 
by. Mr. Layard, as.well as the elaborate details of the sculptures, leave no doubt.of their being of 
very remote antiquity; pdssibly of the earliest period of the first Assyrian Empire. At all events, 
there can be no question’ that those remains date prior to the time of Sennacherib, who reigned about 
2560 years ago, whose predecessors had made such extensive conquests, and who, during the reign 
of Hezekiah, invaded Jerusalem ;.for the tempible calamities which followed that event, and the total 
diamemberment of the Assyrian Empire, which followed only a century after, would scarcely allow. 
time to execute works of such magnificence as these monuments attest. The walls of the palace of 
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Nimroud, from which these works were taken, are of unburnt brick or clay, iacrusted with slabs of 
marble (gypsum), eight inches thick, and seven feet wide; the height cannot be ascertained at pre- 
serit, as the mscriptions have been cut off, to render the slabs more portable; the slabs were firmly 
united together by plugs of brass or wood; as well as wedge-shaped cramps, like those common in 
the buildings of ancient Egypt. The decorations of these palaces seem to bave been arranged in 
horizontal compartments, alternately filled with sculpture, and with the cunciform character of .the 
country, so that each wall presented a record of the valour and achievements of the great King, both 
in war and in the chase, written in the vernacular of Nineveh, and in the universal language. . 

A grand central saloon and several other rooms are devoted to remains of Greek and Roman art. 
Among these are forms of exquisite beauty, grace, and truth, which afford to modern sculptors and 
artists most valuable subjects for study. But perhaps the most popular part of the gallery of anti- 
quities to the great masses of visitors who crowd the Museum on holiday occasions, is that which 
contains the colossal sculptures of Egypt. These huge relics of an extraordinary people cannot fail 
to impress the beholder with wonder and curiosity. He longs to see the body to which that huge 
fish belonged, or the sphinx which bore that immense but finely-wrought ram’s head. The swarthy 
heroes of the Nile seem to look down on him with a calm sense of superiority ; and as he views their 
colossal proportions, and looks around on ancient stone coffins, also of colossal size, hecan hardly per- 
suade himself but that there were giants in those days, and that these were the works of their hands. 
He might even go on to fancy that the insect world of Egypt presented the same exaggerated pro- 
portions, for here wo find a beetle in dark granite of such a size that a man cannot sit comfortably 
astride upon its back. This represents the sacred Scarabous of Egypt. Another interesting and 
important object is the Rosetta stone, which first suggested to Dr. Thomas Young a mode of decipher- 
ing the mysterious inscriptions on Egyptian monuments. This stone bears the same inscription in 
three different characters, one in hieroglyphics, one in a’ written character called enchorial, and the 
third in Greek. Thus by means of the Greek inscription the hieroglyphics were for the first time 
rendered intelligible. ‘ 

The contents of the Lgyptian Room, forming the collections of several bavollan are extremely 
curious, and deserve a lengthened inspection from the visitor, as illustrating the most minute particu- 
lars in the domestic history of the early Egyptians; and the interest is not a little heightened by a 
knowledge of the fact, that many of these specimens of art and manufactures belong to a period as far 
back as the Exodus of the Israelites, about four centuries before the Trojan war. They are princi- 
pally from Thebes and other sepulchral excavations in Upper Egypt. They consist of figures of 
various deities in silver, bronze, porcelain, wax, ateatite, wood, &c.; various articles of household 
furniture; a collection of objects for dress and the toilet; a great number of vases, lamps, and mis- 
collaneous articles; but above all in real interest, a large collection of human mummies, male and 
female, and also mummies of numerous animals, as the cat, dog, dog-headed baboon, bull, ram, sheep, 
lamb, ibis, crocodile, snake, &¢. 

Next the Egyptian Room is the Bronze Betas ce satelite valuable Greek and Koman bronze 
figures, a collection of vases, terra cottas, &c. The celebrated Etruscan vases are in a separate room. 

In the Ethnographical Room, (so called from ethnas,a Greek word, signifying nation or tribe,) the 
national manners and customs, arts and implements, are illustrated by the specimens deposited and 
arranged according to the several nations. The contents of this room are exceedingly a 
and have been greatly enriched by valuable presents from her ciel a Earl of Dudley, Mr 
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. The Medal Room eontains a large collection of coins and medals, of which ‘Sir Hans Sloane’s and 
Sir Robert Cotton's collections were the basis. Great additions have been made through the munifi- 
cence of King George IV., and also by the bequests of the Rev. C. M. Cracherode and R. P. Knight, 
Esq., and the gifts of Lady Banks and W. Marsden, Esq. It comprehends—1, Ancient Coins. 2. 
Modern Coins. 3. Medals. The Greek coins are arranged in geographical order, and include all 
those struck with Greek characters, in Greece or elsewhere, by kings, states, or cities, which were 
independent of the Romans. With these are also placed the coins of free states and cities,. which 
made use of the Etruscan, Roman, Punic, Spanish, or other character. The Koman coins are placed, 
as far as it can be ascertained, in chronological order. The modern coins consist of Anglo-Saxon, 
English, Anglo-Gallic, Scotch and Irish coins, and likewise the coins of foreign nations. The coins of 
each country are kept separate. 

The Zoological collection of the British Museum is a very-fine one, and is contained in five rooms, 
at the top of tho grand staircase appropriated to Natura) History, the arrangements of which are 
now nearly complete. These galleries occupy, on the upper floor, the eastern portion of the south 
front, and the whole of the eastern and northern sides of the quadrangle, and are divided into five 
distinct parts :——-1. The Botanical Museum. 2. The Mammalia Gallery. 3. The Eastern Zoological 
Gallery. 4. The Northern Zoological Gallery. 5. The Northern or Mineral Gallery. 

Tas Mammaria Gatumry. The collection of animals is contained in three galleries, and for the 
convenience of exhibition, is arranged in two series. The beasts, birds, reptiles, and fish, are exhibit- 
ed in the wall-cases. The hard parts of the radiated, mollusca, and annulose animals, as shells, corals, 
sea-eggs, star-fish, crustacea, and insects, and the eggs of birds, are arranged in a series in the table- 
cases in the several rooms. The Mammalia Gallery derives its name from the circumstance of its 
containing.a large and well-assorted collection of the mammalia animals. The Mammalia are naturally 
divided into ‘the following orders :—1. Quadrumana (four-handed)—monkeys and lemurs. 2. Car- 
naria (flesh-eating)—lion, tiger, dog, bat, seal, &c. 3. Marsupialia (pouched)—kangaroo, opossum. 
4. Rodentia (gnawing)—squirrel, mguse, hare, 5, Edentata (toothless)—mole, armadillo. 6. Mono- 
tremata (with one excretory cavity)—ornithorhynchus. 7. Pachydermata (thick-skinned)—elephant, 
hog, &c. 8. Solipedes (solid-hoofed)—horse, ass, zebra. 9. Ruminantia (cud-chewing)—cow, sheep, 
giraffe, deer. 10. Cetacea (whales)}—porpoise, dolphin, dugong, &c. 

CanrraL Satoon. On the floor of this room are placed two very fine specimens of the Giraffe or 
Camel-leopard, one of the Ruminantia, and the tallest of animals, a species confined to the desqrt 
regions of Africa, and feeding on herbs and leaves, which its great height enables it to pluck from 
the loftiest trees; also specimens of the African Rhinoceros, the Manilla Buffalo, the Gemsbok, and 
the Morse, or Walrus, from the North Sea. Over the wall-cases (containing fine specimens of the 
Ruminantia) are ranged a series of horns of the buffalo, gour, ox, yak, musk-ox, &c. i 

Sovrnsry Zoorocican Gattery. On the floor of each side of this room are placed specimens of 
the one and two-horned rhinoceros, a small specimen of the Indian elephant, a young African ele- 
phant, zeekoe or river-horse, and gargatan, or rhinaster; all belonging to the Pachydermata, the 
chief characters of which are large incisor teeth, which in the elephant, become tusks; no true canine 
teeth; feet hoofed or enveloped in a horny skin; skin of body, callous or hairy; hearts beneath 
chest. The extinct deinotheriwm, mammoth, and mastodon belonged to’ this group. None of this 
order chews the cud—whence the hog is considered unclean by the Jews. The animals of this order 
are mostly inhabitants of warm countries, and are allied to the whales, through the walrus, and dagong. | 
Specimens of the Java ox and Cape buffalo are likewise here. In the wall-casts are arranged speci- 
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- mens of the Ruminantia, Edentata, Monotremata, and Solipedes. . The Mogathovivun, meyalonye, and 
glyptodon, extinct animal remains of which have been found in the Plata Basin, (S. America), belonged 
to the order of Edentata, a.class without front teeth. Qver the wall-cases are ranged 's series of the 
horas of different species of Antelopes, amongst which those of the water-botk, and: ic! onten de- 
serve particular notice. 

Mammalia Saloon. In the wall-cases are avanaea the specimens of handed wad rapacious beasts, 
and in the table-cases the general collection of corals. The Quadrumanous or four-handed Mammalia 
specimens comprising apes, monkeys, and lemurs. The Carnatia, or beasts of prey, represented by 
the feline or cat tribe, hyenas, civets, dogs, wolves and foxes, weasels, bears and moles. The Marsu- 
pialia, remarkable for the premature production of their young, including opossums, kangaroos, 
phalangers, and animals of the Seal tribe. The Rodentia, or gnawing animals, including the rat, 
mouse, beaver, marmot, porcupine, hare, &c. They are generally leaping animals, approaching the 
Marsupialia in the formation of their extremities. 

Over the wall-cases are arranged the different kinds of seals, porpoises and dolphins. These 
belong to the order Carnaria. N otice the sea-leopard, the southern sea-lion, and the crested-seal. 
Over the cases are also several species of Crtacka—animals having the general-aspect of fishes; but 
the tail extending horizontally, not vertically, as in fishes: no scales and warm blood ;—number of 
teeth not uniform; peculiar and distinctive nostrils, (blowers), jaws, and head; arms and legs covered 
with membrane converting them into fins. Notice should be taken of the dugong, a native of the 
eastern seas, which (or a similar species) is supposed to have given the ancients their idea of the 
mermaid. ‘ 

From the Mammaria Satoon the visitor enters the Eastery ZooLogicaL GALLERY. 

This splendid apartment, which rpns nearly the whole length of the eastern wing, is devoted to the 
reception of the Birds, and the shells of Molluscous animals. The collection of the former is the 
most splendid, comprising not only the Sloanian specimens, but those of Colonel Montague, General 
Hardwicke, a great number from Holland, and a great variety obtained during the last ten years 
both by purchase and bequest. The best plan for the visitor to examine the contents of this gallery, 
is to go down the left, and return along the right side, inspecting the shell-cases on the sceond passage 
through the room. In the wall-cases are the birds and in the angles of the different compartments, 
are cases of bird’s eggs, mostly ticketed, and above the side-cases is a large collection of stag and | 
other horns. The collection of shells in this room is not yet entirely arranged; but from the beautiful 
specimens (a large number of which were purchased from Mr. Brodcrip,) that are already exhibited, 
we may infer that it will be very complete. These shells are the habitations or external skeletons 
of Molluscous animals. 

Suspended'on the walls of the Eastern Zoological Gallery are more than a hundred portraits of 
celebrated individuals, At the north end of this gallery, by’ the sides of the door are two paintings, 
one of the Cromlech at Pias Nwydd, Anglesea; the other of Stonehenge. Passing out of this gallery, 
and turning to the left, we observe on the left hand several noble specimens of Corals (Radiata), as 
the Muricated Madrepore, Grooved Brainstone, &o., and on the right, some petrified trunks of trees 
and other fossils. We next enter the Nortasrx ZootogicaL Galery. 

The. wall-cases of the first room (beginning at the Jeft hand) we find appropriated to a collection 
of Bats. These birds inhabit both hemispheres, and thirteen species are said to be the natives of 
Great Britain. Que group only lives. partially on vegetable food ;~—this family abounds in Java and 
the Kastern Archipelago,’ where one species measures five. feet acromthe wings. On the right side 
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of the room sre some wasps’ nests, and a specimen in imitation, to show their internal arsangement:: 
The table-cases contain: the tubes.of Annalose Animals, the casts of the interior cavities of shells, and 
various specimens of shells illustrative of the disease and malformation of those animals. In one of: 
the cases are shells used for cutting cameos, showing the places whence they are cut, Over the wall- 
cases are Rock-Snakes, from Natal, and several large specimens of Indian Tortoises. 

The wail-cases round the sides of the second room are appropriated to Reptiles, and Batrachian 
Animals. Reptiles (including the Batrachia, which, however, some have made a separate class,) are 
divided into four orders:—1. Chelonia (tortoises). 2. Sauria (lizards). 3. Ophidia (serpents). 
4, Batrachia (frogs). The upright cases round the room contain the collection of Reptiles and 
Batrachian animals, preserved dry and in spirits; and the table-cases the hard part of Radiated 
Animals, including the Sea Eggs, Sea Stars, and Encrinites. We .cannot pass over the Reptiles 
without noticing the Loricdted Reptiles—in cases 24-26—as the Alligator, &., usually classed with 
Saurians, but differing from them in some important particulars. ‘The Alligators are peculiar to 
America, and are distinguished from the Crocodiles, which are found both in the Old and New 
World, by their feet having the toes free—that is, unconnected by webs, and by the Canine teeth of 
the lower jaw being received in pits in the upper; whereas, in the Crocodiles, they are received in 
a notch in its margin. The Gavials agree with the Crocodiles in regard to their teeth, but differ by 
the muzzle being very long and slender. Specimens of all the three genera are in the collection.” 
Jn the same case are some Amphisbonian reptiles, double-headed snakes, apparently linking the 
Saurians with the Serpents. 

The table-cases in this compartment contain a part of the Radiata, the division occupying the lowest 
station in the Animal Kingdom, and including the connecting links between Animals and Vegetables. 
The public attention has lately been so much aroused to the necessity of investigating this class of 
animals, that already it forms a popular study, and the domesticating of marine pets is now brought 
80 largely into operation, that it has become quite a fashionable amusement. 

The Rapiata, a very large and heterogeneous collection of aquatic genera and familics, are group d 
into the following orders: 1. Echinodermata (horny skinned): sea-urchin, star-fish. 2. Agalephe 
(stinging) jelly-fish, sea-nettle. 3. Polypifera (many-footed): corals, madrepores, &e. 4. Polygas- 
trica (many-bellied): monad, infusoria. 5. Porifera (porous-bodied): sponges. One kind of the 
Holothurids, or Sea Cucumbers is much esteemed as a delicacy for the table by the Chinese. Over 
the wall-cases in this room, are placed several large Egyptian and American Crocodiles, and specimens 
of the striated lace-lizard. 

In the Third Room, containing the British Zoological Collection, the wall-cases are occupied with 
the British Vertebrated Animals; the larger species being suspended on the wall or placed on the 
tops of the. cases. The table-cases contains the eggs of, the birds; a series of British Annulose 
Animals, to illustrate the arrangements of British Insects; spiders and crabs; the collection of the 
shells and external skeletons of British Molluscous and Radiated Animals. Over the wall-cases in 
this room are specimens of the Pike Whale, the Grey Seal, and several large Dolphins. 

In the Fourth Room the wall-cases are appropriated to Fishes, the last and lowest, and no doubt the 
most numerous, claves of vertebrated animals. 

In the Fifth Room, the wall-cases are appropriated chiefly to bottles containing the soft oa of 
the Mollusea, thé shells’ of which: fre in the table-eases of the Eastern Zoological Gallery. They 
present, generally, but little to interest. the casual observer ; ; who, may, however, notice several 
specimens of Cephalopoda’ (Cuttle-fish, Nautilus, &c.) and a Paper Nautilus in the abell: Over the, 
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wall-canes isa very large wasps’ nest from India; and seme Neptune’s cups,.a kind. of sponge, from 
Singapore, The table-cases are oocupied with the Sponges or Porifera, the link between the Animal 
and Vegetahle Kingdoms; though they are properly classed in the former. The sponge is the soft 
skeleton of the animal of which it is a part, and which consists of “a thin gelatinous substance, very 
like the white of an egg,” which clothes this fibrous net-work within and without; the reproduction 
of sponges being gemmiparous, like that of Oryptogamia among plants. The Porifera are all aquatic 
and marine animals; except one species which inhabits fresh water. 

Leaving this room, the visitor enters the rooms on the North-side of the North-wing appropriated 
to the collection of Minerals and Fossils, and denominated the North Gallery. 

The Mineralogical Collection is very extensive and valuable, and affords admirable opportunities of 
investigation to the student of this branch of science. It is arranged in sixty cases, contained in 
four rooms, The system followed, is, with slight deviations, that of Berzelius, founded upon the 
electro-chemical theory of definite proportions, as developed by him in a memoir read before the 
Royal Academy of Science at Stockholm. = 4 

The collection of Fossil remains is not yet perfectly arranged. It commences with fossil vegetables. 
Then come the osseous remains of large reptiles, with some of the gigantic extinct species; and their 
various mammalia remains. A complete skeleton of the large extinct elk of Irish bogs, of the American 
Mastodon, and other fossil wonders, occupying the fifth and sixth rooms of this collection, and at the 
west end of the latter is the fossil human akéleton, embedded in limestone, brought from Guadaloupe, 
in the West Indies, by Admiral the Honourable Sir Alexander Cochrane. From the structure of the 
parts about the hips it appears to be an imperfect skeleton of a female, probably belonging to the 
tribe of Caribs; the head and one arm being deficient. The table in front of the case containing the 
skeleton is formed of another slab of the same limestone containing abundance of comminuted human 
osseous remains, and other calcareous matter. 

The Reading Room (entrance in Montague Place) was first qpened to the public, Monday, the 15th 
of January, 1759; and in the July of that year there were only five readers. The number of visitors 
to the Reading Room, in one year, is now between 70,000 and 80,000. The catalogues of printed 
books are in one room, the catalogues of MSS. in another. The books generally in use, dictionaries, 
&c., are jn the room yon sit in. 

Perhaps there is no place in the metropolis from which spring greater results of usefulness than the 
Reading Room at the British Museum. Here is an immense storehouse of varied and useful know- 
ledge, which is open for the consultation of all, with little, if any difficulty, The question for 
additional space for the immense collection of volumes of works in every department of science, 
learning, and literature here brought together, has occupied the trustees of this great British repository 
from a period even before the completion of the present building, as planned by Sir Robert Smirke, 
up to the time at which we write. It has been stated, that when the present building approached an 
end, it was found that that part which was allotted to the department of printed books would not contain 
more than about 20,000 volumes above the number then in the library, whilat books were pouring in 
at the rate of a larger number even than that per annum. Then it was once found necessary to pro- 
vide for future accumulations. This accordingly was done by the erection of an additional room at 
the.north-weat end of the present building. The space thus afforded gave relief for a few years; but it 
became evident frem the growth of. the collection that further accommodation must be provided. 
Accordingly it.was then determined to construct a room in the east end of the library—-which was 
done—but it was still found insufficient to meet the necessitics of the still socumulating collection. 
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Mr. Panizzi began again to call for more space, but a sugkestion for the erection of a new library and 
reading room on ground to be purchased in Russell Square was abandoned on account of the enormous 
expense.. Finally a plan was agreed upon, capable of offering the greatest facilities for building in 
the quadrangle of the Museum a reading-room, with additional libraries round it, in such a space as 
would admit the least air and the clearest light to the existing arrangements of the present building. 
Sir R. Smirke was immediately authorized to receive tenders and a contract was entered into for the 
execution of the entire work for about £100,000. This national work is now in a state of great pro- 
gress, it forms a circular apartment of one hundred and forty feet in diameter, and one hundred and 
six feet high, whilst it is finely lighted by no. fewer than twenty spacious windows springing at the 
dome. There is besides a glazed aperture'in the crown, forty feet in diameter. The superintendent 
of this superb structure, sits on a raised platform in the centre, and he is surrounded by two concen- 
tric ranges of table-cases for catalogues, &c. The readers’ tables radiate from these as a centre, a 
small segment of the circle being partitioned off, to give easy access to the attendants going to and 
fro te the library, as well as for the temporary deposit of books in transitu. Allowing upwards of 
four feet for each reader, there will be room for three hundred and thirty-six individuals. The cubic 
content of air within this room is calculated to be a million and a quarter cubic feet—and this ample 
supply of the great principal of vitality will be continually kept in a atate of renewal by a provision 
for summer and winter ventilation. 

This room is not only the largest, but may be made the handsomest in the world. Its position in 
the quadrangle allows immediate access from the hall through which the readers proceed towards 
it from what is called the King’s Library, as well as from the Library in the north side of the building. 
It is calculated that it will be completed and ready for the reception of books about the lst of January, 
1857. Between it and the entrance-hall are the cloak-room and other offices, the whole of the 
remainder of the new building being held as the appropriate receptacle for upwards of one million of 
volumes of books. The book-cases are of wrought-iron, and in the constuction of the libraries and of 
the central dome iron and bricks are exclusively used. The dome is to be covered with copper, 
whilst the galleries in the reading-reom will consist of slate. These throughout the rest of the new 
building will be composed of perforated cast-iron. The decorations will be painted, and a series of 
statues will be introduced at the springing of the dome. It certainly would be a boon to the public, 
if arrangements could be made for opening some portion of the library in the evening up till ten or 
eleven o'clock, so that those who had no time at their disposal by day, might avail themselves at night 
of such opportunities of exploring its riches and endless source of instruction and edification. It 
would also be a convenience if the print-room and the library were nearly brought together so that 
the necessity of obtaining separate admissions to these departments might be avoided. 

The Print-room contains a very fine collection of much that is most interesting to both the urtist 
and the scholar, but from its isolated position, it is, comparatively speaking, little frequented. This 
is to be regretted, as it contains fine specimens of Fra Beato Angelico, Fra Filippo, Domenico Ghirlan- 
dajo, Pietro Perugino, Leonardo da Vinci, Fra Bartolommeo, Raphael, Giovanni Bellini, Titian, and 
Correggio—of Albert Durer, Hans Holbien, Rembrandt, Rubens, Van Dyck, Backhuysen, A. Ostade, 
&c. Twenty-five of the finer specimens are framed and hung up. The Flemish collection is 
perhaps unrivalled, while the German and Italian Schools may be considered as fairly represented. 
After these, the engravings imitative of the works of Reynolds, Turner, Lawrence, and other eminent 
British artists must be held as offering a highly interesting field of study. Before quitting these 
realms of nature and art we must pause to notice a few of the gems in the Print-room, which more 
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tapediallp givet pur sttention—An impression in wax of the famous Pax of Maso Finiguerra, cost 
250 xeainemi. Silver Pax by the same qaster. Carving on stone, in high relief, by Albert Durer, 
(dated 1930), representing the birth of John the Baptist, Prints. Marc Antonio's. Lucas van 
Leyden's. Albert Durer’s. * Rembreadi’s, in eight volumes, the finest known. Van Dyck’s etchings. 
Early It@ian School, numerous and fae. Dutch etchings, (the Sheepshank’s collection, containing 
Waterlos, Berghem, P. Potter, A. Ostade, &o., the finest known.) Sir Joshua Reynold’s works, not 
all proofs, Raphael Morghen’s works. Faithorne’s works, in five volumes, very fine. Hogarth’s 
works, goo. Crowle’s collections to iltustrate Pennant’s London, (cost £7000), and works of Strange, 
Woollett, and Sharp, all considered govd. Leaving the British Museum we continue our route by 
Great Russell street.into Gower street and arrive at 


' UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, 


situated on the east side of Upper Gower street. This is a proprietary institution ‘for the general 
advancement of literature and scierice, by affording to young men adequate opportunities for obtaining 
literary and scientitic education at a moderate expense ;” founded 1828 by the exertions of Lord 
Brougham, Thomas Campbell, the poet, and others, and built from the designs of W. Wilkins, R.4A., 
The first stone wes laid by the late Duke of Sussex, 1827. There are numerous rooms for professors, 
apparatus, theatres for lectures, laboratories, museums, etc. The plan of education comprises public 
lectures, examination by the professors, mutual instruction with the aid of tutors. The professors de- 
rive their income principally from the fees paid by their pupils. This college is exclusively of a 
hterary and professional character, and offers its advantages to all denominations of religion, no sub- 
scription to articles being required, nor any theological principles taught within its walls. The yearly 
payment for one pupil is £18, of which £6 is paid in advance in each term; a fixed charge of 3s, 6d, 
1s made for stationery. The graduates of the University of London from University College are 
entitled Doctors of Laws, Masters of Art, Bachclors of Law, Bachelors of Medicine and Bachelors of 
Ait. The School ef Medicine is deservedly distinguished. The Junior School under the govern- 
ment of the Counsil of the College, is entered by a separate entrance in Upper Gower strect. Boys 
arc admitted to the School at any age under fifteen, if they are competent to enter the lowest class, 
In the hall undev the cupola of the college, the original models are preserved of the principal plaster 
works, statues, bas-reliefa, etc., of John Flaxman, R.A.; the greatest of our English sculptors. The 
Pastoral Apollo, the St, Michael, and some of the bas-reliefs, are amazingly fine. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE HOSPITAL, 


opposite University College and in connection with it, was founded in 1833, for the relief of poor sick 
and maimed persons, aad the delivery of poor married women, and for furthering the objects of the 
College, by affording improved means of instruction in medicine and surgery to the medical students 
of the College; under the axparintandence of its Professors. The first stone of the north wing (Alfred 
Ainger arohitact) was laid yg Lord Brougham, May 20th, 1846. Subscribers of one guinea annually 
are entitled to recommen four out-patients; and subscribers of three guineas, or donors of thirty, 
are entitled to recomsiend dlir'te in and six cut-patients yearly. 
The next inatituionpfigublic interest 40 which we shall direct our steps will be 
k! 


ii. THR FOUNDLING HOSPITAL, 
iil Manel) square. ‘Thin Institution was founded in 1799, by Captain 
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Thomas Coram, as, “an hospital for exposod and deserted children.” The ground was bought of the 
Earl of Salisbury for £7000, and the hospital built by Thegdore Jacobson, (d. 1772) architect of the 
Royal Hospital at Gosport. The Hospital was changed in 1760, from a Foundling hospital to what 
it now is, an hospital for poor illegitimate children whose mothers are known: The committee requires to 
be satisfied of the previous good character and the present necessity of the mother of every child 
proposed for admission. The qualification of a governor is a donation of £50. Private donations, 
liberal bequests, and endowments, constitute the absolute property of the foundation. The interest 
of this property, with the collections in the chapel, the produce of the children’s work, benefactions, 
legacies, rents. etc., produce an annual income of about £10,000, which provides for the maintenance 
and education of nearly 460 children. On leaving the hospital their masters receive with them 
clothes, money, etc., at the discretion of the committee, to an amount not exceeding ten pounds. 

The edifice is spacious and convenient. In the chapel is a fine altar-piece by West. The organ was 
presented to the institution by Handel, who was unquestionably one of the principal benefactors to 
the Foundling Hospital. Here, in the chapel of this institution he frequently performed his Oratorio, 
of the Messiah. ‘‘ When this great master presided here, at his own oratorio, it was generally 
crowded; and as he engaged most of the performers to contribute their assistance gratis, the profits 
to the charity were very considerable, and in some instances approached nearly to £1000.” _ 

There are some excellent pictures about the institution by Hogarth and others, chiefly gifts, which 
serve to illustrate the state of art in England about the middle of the last century. ‘“ The march to 
Finchley” by Hogarth is particularly attractive. 

The music in the Chapel of the Hospital on Sundays—the children being the choristers—is fine, 
and worth hearing. Lord Chief Justice Tenterden (d. 1832) is buried in the chapel. 

Leavmg the Foundling Hospital, we shall next proceed to notice 


THE HOUSE OF CORRECTION, 


situated in Cold Bath Fields, Clerkenwell, between Gray’s Inn Road and St. John Street Road. It 
occupies 4 site in building and yard, of nine acres, and is adapted to contain 1250 prisoners, although a 
greater number is sometimes forced into it. In this prison silence is rigidly imposed ; but the prisoners 
work in common, and are kept in employment in making rugs and mats, and picking oakum; and 
prison artizans are permitted to follow their respective trades of carpenters, tinmen, blacksmiths, 
brushmakers, etc. The number of cells is about 250, and the surplus inmates are consequently put 
into general dormitories. _ 
Before leaving Clerkenwell we must not omit to mention 


ST. JOHN’S GATE, 


at the southern entrance of St. John’s square, and is the only ancient portal now remaining of 
those monastic buildings once so numerous in the metropolis and ite vicinity. It formed the grand 
south entrance to the Hospital or Priory of St. John of Jerusalem, the chief scat in England of the 
Knights of that order, and was completed by Prior Doewra about the year 1504, “‘ as appeareth,” 
says Stow, “by the inscription over the gate-house yet remaining.” Here, at St. John’s Gate, lived 
Edward Cave, editor, printer, and proprietor of The Gentleman’s Magazine, a monthly periodical 
commenced in 1731. 

The Gate was restored by public subscription in 1845-46, and is now not unlike Hollar’s represen- 
tation of it in Dugdale’s Monasticon. The early English crypt of the church of St. John, in St. John’s 
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sjuare, was part of the chor of the Priory Church. The Hospital or Priory, was founded in 1100, 
and endowed with $i reyenues of the English Knights Templar, 1323. The last prior retired on a 
pension of £1900 a year, but died of a broken heart on Ascension-day, 1540, the day the Priory was 
suppressed 

Another notable building in this district is 

; HICKS'S HALL. 
he Seusions House of the County of Middlesex formerly situated in the broad part of St. John’s 
street, Clerkénwell, opposite the Windmill Inn, and so named after Sir Baptist Hicks, of Kensington, 
a mercer of Cheapside, one of the Justices of the County, afterwards Viscount Campden, (d. 1629), at 
whose cost it was built in 1612. It was removed in 1782 to Clerkenwell-green, where it still is, and 
where a fine James I. chimney-piece from the old Hall may still be seen. 

William Lord Russell, the patriot, was condemned to death in Hick’s Hall; and Count Koningsmarck, 
the real, though not the actual, assassin of Mr. Thynne, was acquitted in the same building. The 
distance on the mile-stones of the great north road were formerly measured from Hicks’s Hall. A few 
so marked stillremain. In St. John’s street, a stone let into a house over against the Cross Keys, and 
near St. John’s Gate, is thus inscribed: ‘‘ Here Hicks’s Hall formerly stood.” 


ST. JOHN’S, CLERKENWELL. 


is a plain, inelegant structure in St. John’s square, with an early English crypt, part of the choir of 
the Priory of St. John of Jerusalem. In this crypt the discovery of the imposture of the “ Cock-lane 
Ghost” was perfected. The church was consecrated December 27th, 1723. 

Returning to Gray’s Inn Road we arrive at the 


ROYAL FREE HOSPITAL, 


instituted 1828, and patronized by her Majesty. The principle of this hospital is to receive all desti- 
tute sick and diseased persons, to whatever nation they may belong, who present themselves as out- 
patients, and as great a number of in-patients as the state of the charity will permit. Previously to 
the founding of this hospital, there was no medical establishment in the metropolis, where the destitute 
stranger, when overtaken by sickness or disease, could find an asylum for his immediate reception. 
Upwards of three hundred persons apply daily, all of whom receive advice with medicine, and the 
most urgent cases are admitted into the wards. More than 200,000 patients have been relieved since 
the foundation of this valuable institution. It is supported by voluntary subscriptions. The new 
Sussex wing now building is to be erected as a memorial to the late Duke of Sussex. 


GRAY’S INN, 


situated in ’s Inn lane, and with an entrance from Holborn, is so called from having been the 
residence of ie ancient family of Gray of Wilton, who in the reign of Edward III. bequeathed it to 
several studdate of ite Tip. The hall and chapel are deserving of inspection; the hall is adorned with 
& curiously carved ogk #sbeen, and with portraits of Charles I. and IL, James II., and Lord Raymond? 
The gardeus which are well laid out, are open to respectably dressed people every day. 


a THE MECHANICS’ INSTITUTION, 
jor -beiieags, Chanoery-lane, was established in 1823, by the late George Birkbeck, Eaq., 
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M.D. This institution is established for the purpose of enabling mechanics and others to become 
acquainted with those branches of science and art that are of practical application in the exercise of 
their trades and professions. The library for circulation contains upwards of six thousand volumes, 
including works on every branch of science as well as general literature; and the most important 
reviews and periodicals are regularly supplied. The reading-room is open from ten o'clock in the 
morning until ten in the evening; and in addition to the accommodation which it affords for the 
perusing of works in the library, it is supplied with morning and evening newspapers for the reading 
of which the room is opened at nine o’clock in the morning. The lecture theatre consists of a spacious 
pit and gallery, capable of accommodating one thousand persons. 

This institution is interesting as being the first of the kind intended for the advantage of the indus- 
trious classes of the community, and has since found hundreds of imitators both in the metropons, 
suburbs, and other towns throughout the Kingdom. 


LINCOLN’S INN 


is situated to the south of Holborn, between Chancery-lane and Lincoln’s Inn square, and derives its 
name from Henry de Lacey, Earl of Lincoln, who had a stately mansion on this spot, which, just 
before his death in 1310, he appropriated to the uses of a society for the study of the law. The gate- 
house, forming the principal external feature of the old bnildings, is in Chancery-lanc; it is of brick, 
and was built by Sir Thomas Lovell, and bears upon it the date 1518. This interesting piece of 
architecture is now almost the only specimen in London, of so early a date. The masonic towers 
by which it is flanked, are square and lofty, giving height and importance to the general design of 
the buildings. The chambers adjoining are of a somewhat later period, and it may be, perhaps, to that 
portion of the edifice that Fuller alludes in speaking of Ben Jonson, when he says that “ho helped 
in the building of the new structure of Lincoln’s Inn, when having a trowel in one hand, he had a 
book in the other.” 

The Old Hall, standing in the first court, opposite the entrance-gate from Chancery-lane, is the 
oldest edifice of the Inn now remaining, having been erected in 1506. In 1800, the exterior was 
repaired and stuccoed by Bernasconi, which has given it a modern and mean appearance. The hall 
is about 71 feet in length, and 32 feet in width, and has on each side three windows. On the 
dais is the seat of the Lord Chancellor, who holds his sittings here during a portion of the year. 
Since the erection of the new buildings, it has been disused as a dining-hall, and is now used only for 
the sittings of the Court of Chancery. At the lower end of the room is a massive screen, erected in 
1665, decorated with grotesque carvings, and emblazoned with the full achievements of Charles I1., 
James, Duke of York, Prince Rupert, the Karl of Manchester, and other noblemen, and dated 1671. 
At the southern end of the hall, in front of the screen, is a statue of Lord Chancellor Erskine by 
Westmacott, and one of that artist’s finest works. 

The New Hall and Library, Lincoln’s Inn Fields. This noble building which claims attention not 
less for its architectural beauty, than for its magnitude, was completed within the short space of two years 
and a half from its foundation, the first stone having been laid April 20th, 1843; it was built from 
designs by Philip Hardwick, I’sq., R.A. and contains a dining-hall, one hundred and twenty feet long, 
forty-five feet wide, and fifty-four feet high; and a library for the benchers and students, capable of con- 
tuining thirty thousand volumes. The external walls are of red brick and stone; and the roof an 
open timbered one, of the character used in the sixteenth century, about the period when the Inn was 
established for the study of the law. Above the apex of the great gable of the hall is a large, highly 
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ornamented nich, containing a statue of her Majesty, the work of Mr. John Thomas, celebrated for 
his numerous productions in the decorative parts of the New Palace of Westminster. A fine terraced 
walk is formed on the east side of the building, and continued to the northern extremity of the garden. 
In the hall is placed Hogarth’s picture of Paul before Felix. 

The Chapel is situated north of the old Fall, and is elevated on an open crypt of three arches, 
soparated by buttresses of six gradations; the arches are richly covered with tracery, quartrefoils, 
and geometrical figures, and at the period of its erection was used as an ambulatory, or a place for 
lawyers to “walk in, to talk and confer their learning.” Independently of the sacred purpose to 
which it is dedicated, it possesses features of peculiar interest to the architect and antiquary ; erected 
ata period when architecture of a mixed character prevailed in most of our ecclesiastical struc- 
tures, it has been the subject of much criticism, and has called forth various opinions, both as 
regards its merits and antiquity. 

Notwithstandjng some eminent architects have claimed for it a high antiquity, it is proved from the 
records of the Inn, to have been erected in 1613, and is generally considered to be the work of {nigo 
Jones. Horace Walpole says ‘‘ he was by.no means successful when he attempted Gothic. The chapel 
of Lincoln’s Inn has none of the characters of that architecture. The cloisters seem oppressed by 
the weight of the building above.” ) 

The appearance of the chapel, on entering, is remarkably impressive—an effect produced by the 
chastened light transmitted by the stained glass in the very fine windows, of which there are three 
on either side, the beautiful colours of which far surpass the generality of works in this style of art. 
The windows on the north and south sides, each containing four lights, are filled with a series of 
figures of prophets and apostles, in brilliant stained glass, executed by Bernard and Abraham Van 
Linge, Flemish artists, whose works are amongst the most celebrated of their period: The colours are 
generally well preserved, and inereased in brilliancy by the strong contrast of bright lights and 
opaque shadows, characteristic of the work of the Van Linges. The large cast window is filled with 
a series of armorial bearings. 

LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS. 

The interior of which is of the.same extent as the base of the largest Egyptian pyramid, has been 
the residence of many eminent statesmen. That distinguished artist, Inigo Jones, formed a plan for 
the buildings, but the two centre houses (formerly one), on the west side, are the only specimens 
erected. On its south side stands the Royal College of Surgeons; on the north Sir John Soane’s 
museum; on the east side, the New Hall and Library of Lincoln’s Inn, form a completion to tle square. 
It was in this square that Lord Russell was beheaded. 

Tae Soanze Musxnum, No. 13, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, contains a valuable collection of architectural 
and other relics of ancient art, and some paintings bequeathed to the nation, with the house in which 
they stand, by Sir John Soane, architect, who died in 1837. A most interesting exhibition, open on 
Mandays and J’ridays (but indeed almost at all times), upon making previous application to the curator. 


THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF SURGEONS 


is situated on the south side of Lincolu’s Inn Fields. Henry VIII. granted a charter to the surgeons 

and. barbers jointly ; and this confraternity existed down to the year 1800, when a separate charter 

was. given to the former. No person is entitled to practise as a surgeon in London or within seven 

miles ‘of it, without having passed his examination here. The present college was built from designs by 

Sir Ctiartos Barry. The museum feontaining 23 000 apecimens) is one of the finest of the kind in the 
eat D3 | 
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| wea ‘and had its nucleus in the collection formed by the celebrated John Hunter, puachased by 
‘Woretnunent for £15,000. ee eee Ce 
KING’S COLLEGE HOSPITAL, bee 
- situated § in Portugal street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, is connected with the medical sehool of 
Gollege, and supported by voluntary contributions. Annual subscribers have the privilege of recom- 
mending one in-patient and two out-patients for each guinea subscribed, and contributors by donations: 
have the same privilege for every ten guineas presented to the institution. Annual subseribers of 
three guineas or donors of thirty guineas are Governors of the Hospital. King’s College Hospital is 
surrounded by a pepulation of nearly four hundred thousand, of whom about twenty thousand receive 
relief from the Hospital annually, and in one year as many as three hundred and sixty-three poor 
married women have been attended in their confirement at their own houses. The Hospital, containing 
more than a hundred beds is visited daily. Within the last few years the hospital has been consider- 
ably enlarged. 

Returning to Holborn we shall next proceed to notice some of the Jnne of 7, ee of this igang: 
It is probable they were so called because they were anciently inhabited by clerks, who chiefly studied. 
the forming of writs, which regularly belonged to the eursitors, who are officers of chancery. 

Thavie's Inn, on Holborn-hill derived its name trom John Tayve in the reign of Edward I1I. It has 
since been purchased by the society of Lincoln’s Inn, and is now occupied by private persons, 

Staple Inn, Holborn, was the place where the wool merchants were accustomed to assemble, and 
probably given to the law students about the reign of Henry V. ‘The hall contains busts of the 
twelve Casars, and portraits of Charles I1., Queen Anne, Lords Cooper and Macclesfield. 

Barnard's Inn, Holborn, was so called from a gentleman of that name, who had leased it from the 
executors of Dean Mackworth, and given by him to law students. 

Furnival’s Inn, Holborn, was formerly an Inn of Chancery attached to Lincoln’s Inn, sinee (about 
1818) a series of Chambers, wholly unconnected with any Inn of Court. It was formerly the 
residence of the Furnival family, which became extinct in the reign of Richard II. The greater part 
of the old Inn, described by Stow, was taken down in Charles 1.’s time and a new building erected in 
its stead. The Gothic-hall, with its timber roof, (part of the original structure), was ene iy 
1818, when the whole Inn was rebuilt by Mr. Peto, the contractor. 

Symond's Inn, Chancery-lane, is a series of private tenements let to students of the law and others. 
This was formerly the station of the Masters of Chancery. until they were removed to their aa 
niore commodions offices in Southampton Buildings, Chancery-lane. 

Oliford’s Inn, Fleet-street, behind St. Dunstan’s Chureh, was formerly the mansion of Lord de 
Clifford. In the hall is an oak case of great antiquity, in which are preserved the ancient institutions 
of the society. it wasin the hall of this Inn that the judges sat after the great fire of 1666, to 
determine causes between claimants, arising out of that calamity. 

Clement's frn, Strand, is contiguous to the Church of St. Clement Danes, from whieh it derives jts 
name." The antiquity of the Inn is not at present ‘known, bat it is mentioned in a book of entries, 

dated in the nineteenth year of Edward IV. Shakspeare, if his chronology may be relied upon, makes 
it-of much older date, for Justice Shallow, in the second part of Henry 1V., speaks two or three times 
of:his freaks ‘and: of hie acting in the shows when he was a member of this Inn, and boasts, “I was. 
onte of Clement's Inn, where I think they still talk of mad Shallow yet” In the hall, built 1715, is.a 
‘portrait: of Sir Matthew Hale, and five other pictures. In the . ‘garden; which i is small, there is a OUfars 
dial, sapported by the Sure of. A'negro, brought from Tady: by: Hollen; Lord Clare. it is said to be 
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The Ralls Hove and: Chapel, ‘hancery- lane. Yn this building the polls and records of the Court 
of Chaneery. ard kept, ‘frokithe reign of Richard II. to the present time. The Master of the 


‘ 


Rolls sits in the Rotis'H a4 pase ih ‘Vacation time. Salary of the Master, £7 7000.9, year, The Master's . | 
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ordor from the Seoretary of State foe the Home Department, and then only for a sertaie reign or 
eriod—and The Prerogative Wil Ojfice; Doctors’ Commons, of which we have alveady given ‘@ Notice. 
oe ccs si northward from tae) and ne down eee we dee to 


ST. ANDREW'S, HOLBORN. 


A _— church on Holborn hill, in the ward of Farringdon Within, erected by Wren i in 1686, on sie 
site of the old church, two'or thtee of the good old Gothic arches of which may be seen in the western 
portion of the present building. In point of architecture the interior of the church is not equal to St. 
James's, Westminster. The’ organ is the rejected organ of the Temple Church, made by Harris, in 
honorable competition with Father Schmydt. The coloured glass in the east window was exeéduted 
by Joshua Price in 1718, and for the period of its erection is extremely good. Hackect, afterwards a 
bishop, and the author of the life of Lord Keeper Williams, was several years rector of this chufch. 

One Sunday, while he was reading the Common Prayer in.St. Andrew's, & soldier of the Earl of 
Essex came and clapped a pistol to his breast and commanded him to read no further. Not at all 
terrified, Hacket said he would do what became a divine, and he might do what became a soldier. 
He was permitted to proceed. Another eminent rector was Stillingfleet, afterwards a bishop; and a 
third, eminent in a different‘way, was the far-famed Sacheverel, whose “trial” is matter of English 
history. Sacheverel, who received the living of St. Andrew as a reward for the trial he had gone 
through, is buried in the chancel of the church under an inscribed stone (d. 1724). ‘In the south 
aisle is a tablet to the memory of Emery, the actor, (d. 1822). 

Continuing our route up Snow hill we reach 


8ST. SEPULCHRE’S, 


a Chorch at the western end of Newgate street, and in the ward of Farringdon Without, Probably 
one of the oldest foundations in London, certainly existing early in the 13th century. The edifice 
(built 1440) was-injured in the great fire of 1666, that stopped at Pie-corner, a very few yards north 
of the church; but it was almost entirely rebuilt in 1670. The Tower (about 140 feet high) has 
four angular pinnacles. The clock of this church regulates the hour of execution of criminals (eight 
o'clock) at Newgate, the bell tolling the awful summons. On the right hand side of the altar is a 
board with a list of charitable donations and gifta, containing the foHowing item :—*“1605. Mr. 
Robert Dowe gave for ringing the greatest bell in this church on the day the condemned prisoners 
are executed and for other services for ever, concerning such condemned prisoners, (for which ser-. 
vieos the sexton is paid £1 6s Sd.) £50. It was the castom formerly for the clerk or bellman of 
St. Sepulchre’s to go under Newgate on the night preceding the execution of a oriminal,and ringing 
his bell, repeat several doggerel verses admonishing the condemned criminal of his impending fate on 
the morrow, afd urging him to repent. Robert Dowe was a citizen and Merchant Tailor of London, 
‘and was buried: in the church. of St. Botolph, Aldgate, where. theré :is a portrait monument to bis 
memory. Another curious custom observed at this church was that of presentitig’ a novegay to every 
criminal on his way ‘to Tyburn. One of the laat given was presented from the steps of St. ‘Sepulehre’s. 
‘to Sixteon-stringed Jack, alias John Rann, exeeuted in 1774, for robbing the a mie Bell, terGge- 
nersbury-lane, on the road to hain He wore it in his oe Le a 
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across the present Newgate-street, a little east of Giltspur-strect and the Old Bailey. It was erected 
in the reign of Henry I. or Stephen, in consequence of the rebuilding and enlargement of old St. 
Paul’s. by which the highway from Aldgate through Cheap to Ludgate was “so crossed and stopped 
up” that passengers were forced to go round by Paternoster Row, or the Old Exchange (Old Change), 
to get to Ludgate. It was repaired, in 1422, at the expense of the executors of Sir Richard Whitting- 

ton, “thrice Lord Mayor of London”—was again repaired in 1630-1, and again in 1672 after the 
Great Fire. On the east or city side were three stone statues, Justice, Mercy, and Truth, and four 
on the west or Holborn side, Liberty (with Whittington’s cat at her feet), Peace, Plenty, and Concord. 
Four of these figures ornament the south front of the present prison called Newgate. 


NEWGATE PRISON, 


in the old Bailey, appertains to the city of London and county of Middlesex, formerly for felons and 
debtors; since 1815 (when Whitecross-street prison was built) for felons only, and is now used 
as the gaol for the confinement of prisoners from the metropolitan counties, preparatory to their trial 
at the Central Criminal Court adjoining. It was so called because it was the tower of a gate of the 
same name, and was used as a public prison as early as the reign of John. From the period when New- 
gate was first employed for the purposes of a prison till the accession of Charles ITI. in 1660, it would 
appear to have been sufficiently large for all the City and shire. No attempt was made to enlarge it 
when the gate was rebuilt in 1672, from which period till the date of the present structure, (1780), 
it was wholly unfit for the purposes of a city and county prison. Badly ventilated, il] supplied with 
water, and crowded as it was throughout the year, Newgate was seldom free from disease. Mr. 
Akerman, one of the keepers of the old Prison, stated, in his evidence before the House of Commons 
in 1770, that, independently of the mortality among the prisoners, nearly two sets of servants had 
died of the gaol distemper since he had been in office, adding that he remembered “ when two of the 
Judges, the Lord Mayor, and several of the jury, and others, to the number of sixty persons and up- 
wards,” died in the spring of 1750 of the gaol distemper, communicated from Newgate (o the Sessions 
House adjoining. The present prison was designed by George Dance the architect of the Mansion 
House, and the first stone laid by Alderman Beckford, on May Ist, 1770. The works advanced but 
slowly, for in 1780, when the old prison was burnt to the ground in the Lord George Gordon riots of that 
year, the new prison was only in part completed. More rapid progress was made in consequegce of 
this event, and on December 9th, 1783, the tirst execution took place before ita walls. This was the 
first execution at Newgate, the last at Tyburn occurring on the 7th of the preceeding month. Old 
Newgate was divided into four sides—the master’s side, the cabin side (so called from the cabin bed- 
steads there), the common side, and the women’s side. The most celebrated part of the whole 
‘structure was called the press-yard, in which the hard measure of the law (peine forte et dure) was 
inflicted on criminals, who, with a view to save their property, refused ‘to plead at the bar. The 
punishment (pressed to death) has long since ceased, but a part of the present Newgate still retains 
the name of the yard of the old prison, in which this cruel torture was frequently inflicted. In old 
Newgate, Penn the founder of Pensylvania, was for some time confined; here De Foe commenced his 
Review; and here, in the prison he had emptied and set in flames, Lord George Gordon, the leader 
of the riots of 1780, died (1793) of the gaol distemper. In front of this prison Bellingham was 
executed for the murder of Mr. Perceval, the Prime Minister. Admission to inspect the interior is 
granted by the Secretary of State for the Home Department, the Lord Mayor and Sheriffs. 

Newgate Street was so called from the gate of that name. Warwick Lane, on the south side of the 

E38 
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street, was ‘so called from ‘‘an ancient house there built by an Earl of Warwick. Jvuy Lane was 20 
called “of ivy growing” on the prebendal houses of St. Paul’s. King Edward Street was originally 
Blowbtadder-street, “of selling bladders there,” then Butcher-hall lane, since King Edward street. 


CHRIST CHURCH, 


Newgate street, is a parish church founded on the dissolution of the Grey Friars Monastery ; “ the 
parishes of St. Nicholas and of St. Ewin,” and so much of St. Sepulchre’s parish as is within Newgate, 
being made one parish church in the Grey Friars church, and called Christ Church, founded by 
Henry VILE. The original church was burned down in the Great Fire, and the present structure was 
erected in 1687, by Sir Christopher Wren, at a cost of £11,778. The church is a beantiful building, 
with a lofty square tower. The pulpit is carved with representations of the Last Supper and of the 
Four Evangelists. The front is of stone, and is adorned with alto-relievos. The western window is 
ornamented with, stained glass, and above are the royal arms. The Spital sermons are preached in 
this church in Easter week; and here, on St. Matthew’s day, a sermon js annually delivered before 
the Lord Mayor, Aldermen, and Governors of Christ's Hospital. The church serves as well for the 
parish of St. Leonard, Foster-lane, and the right of presentation belongs alternately to the Governors 
of St. Bartholomew's Hospital for Christ Church, and the Dean and Chapter of Westminster for St. 
Leonard's, Foster-lane. The church will now be seen to better advantage from the new opening and 
alterations in Newgate street. 
CHRIST'S HOSPITAL, 


Newgate street, commonly called the Blue Coat School, from the long blue garments, in lieu of coats, 
worn by the boys, was founded by Edward VI., for “ the innocent and fatherless.” There are on the 
foundation nearly fourteen hundred children, five hundred of the younger of whom, including about 
seventy girls, are educated at an establishment in the town of Hertford. The Lord Mayor and Cor- 
poration of London, including many noblemen and gentlemen, are governors of this institution, which 
is one of the five royal hospitals that are under the guardianship of the corporation of London. The 
buildings are very irregular, and occupy the site of the ancient friary of Franciscans, founded in 1225, 
the ancient cloisters of which, serving as a place of recreation for the boys in wet weather, have been 
replaced by others, occupying nearly the same site. The masonry of these is remarkably fine. The 
south front, facing Newgate street, is ornamented with Doric Pilasters, and a statue of the young 
founder. Within the last few years a commodious hall has been built, from designs by the late John 
Shaw, Esq. It is of the Tudor style of architecture, and is one of the noblest buildings in the 
metropolis. Several of the wards, and other portions of the structure, have been rebuilt in a style 
corresponding with the more ancient parts of the edifice. In the spacious apartment where the 
governors meet, are portraits of Edward VI. by Holbein, and of the principal benefactors of the in- ° 
stitution. The annual expenditure exceeds £40,000. The dress of the boys consists of a long dark 
blue cloth tunic, made close to the body down to the waist, and descending loosely and openly in front, 
to the ankle; yellow undur-waistcoat ; yellow worsted stockings; drab knee-breeches; a small, round, 
flat worsted cap, which is more frequently carried in the hand than worn on the head; and a leathern 
belt round the waist. Their food is plain but wholesome, and their dormitories spacious but cleanly. 
They are principally instructed so as to fit them for merchants’ counting houses and trades. Four 
boys are annually sent to the universities of Oxford and Cambridge; and there are likewise two 
acholarships of thirty pounds each, one founded by the ‘Beoperctors of the Times newspaper, and the 
other by the Pitt Club. 
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A most interesting ceremony takes place at the meeting of the boys to supper, every Sunday even- 
ing, during Lent, at six o’clock, to which strangers are admitted by tickets, easily obtained from 
persons connected with the institution. When the supper is terminated, the boys retire in procession, 
bowing to the company. 

Giltapur Street Oompter, a debtors’ prison and honse of correction, (atood over against St. Sepulchre’s 
church), leading to Smithfield. It was built by Dance, the architect of Newgate, and has lately been 
pulled down. 

SMITHFIELD 
is art open area in the form of an irregular polygon, containing five acres and three quarters, and 
used as a market for sheep, horses. eattle and hay for centuries, until the removal of the market and 
all its concomitants to the present New Cattle Market on the site of the Copenhagen House and fields, 
Islington. 

Smithfield is famous in history for its jousts, tournaments, executions and burnings, and latterly 
for being the great cattle market of the largest city in the world. Here Wallace and the gentle Mor- 
timer were executed. Here on Saturday, the 15th of June, 1381, Sir William Walworth alew Wat 
Tyler. “The King,” says Stow, “stood towards the east near St. Bartholomew's Priory, and the 
commons towards the west in form of battlo.” In March, 1849, during excavations necessary for a 
new sewer, and at a depth of three feet below the surface, immediately opposite the entrance to the 
church of St. Bartholomew the Great, the workmen laid open a mass of unhewn stones, blackened as 
if by fire, and covered with ashes, and human hones charred and partially consumed. This is sup- 
posed to have been the spot generally used for the Smithfield burnings—the face of the sufferer being 
turned to the east and to the great gate of St. Bartholomew, the prior of which was generally present 
on such occasions. Many bones were carried away as relics. Amongst the alterations and disposition of 
the site of Smithfield perhaps an appropriate monument may be erected commemorative of the martyrs 
and others who have perished on this spot. 

As to the future disposal of Smithfield we are not definitely jnfgrmel:eires propositions having 
been suggested, and none accepted—the governors of St. Bartholomew’s hospital having made an 
offer for it, to turn it into a garden for the exercise of their convalescent inmates. Another proposi- 
tion is to convert it into a carcase or meat market, as Newgate market is much too small for its re- 
quirements; and a third idea is to convert the ground into a new street; so much time having 
elapsed since the removal of old Smithfield we consider ourselves justified in leaving the solution of 
the question to posterity. Smithfield is sometimes called West Smithjield, to distinguish it from a 
place of minor consequence in the east of London. 


. ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL, 


West Smithfield, the earliest institution of the kind in London, was part of the Priory of St. Bar- 
tholomew, founded 1102, by Rahero, the first Prior. It was founded anew by Henry VIII, iu 1546. 
The present building is an extensive pile, surrounding a square, and was built after the designs of 
Gibbs; tho grand staircase was painted gratuitously by Hogarth. This hospital contains 580 beds, 
and affords relief to 70,000 sufferers annually of whom as many as 5,000 have been in-door patients. 
The expenses are about £30,000 a year. It is the oldest, wealthiest, and consequently one of the 
most extensively useful institutiong in London. 

St. Bartholomew the Great, West Smithjield, is one of the most ancient churches in London of 
Norman architecture and extremely curious. Jt was also founded by Rahere. On the north of the 
altar is a tomb to the founder. Hogarth was baptized here 28rd November, 1697. 
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St. Bartholomew the Less is attached to St. Bartholomew's Hospital. This old Church escaped the 
great fire; though, with the exception of the tower, little o° the ancient building remains. The in- 
terior was repaired and partly rebuilt by Dance in 1789, and again by Hardwick in 1823. There 
are monuments in it of the early part of the 15th century. 

Making our way now across Smithfield, we will seek 


THE CHARTER HOUSE, 


one of the principa) foundation Schools in London, formerly belonging to the Hospita) of St. John of 
Jerusalem. It lies to the north-east of the market, and occupies the site of a Carthusian monastery, 
founded in 1370. In 1611, Mr. Thomas Sutton, a rich merchant purchased it from the Earl of 
Suffolk, into the possession of whose family it had fallen after the dissolution of the monasteries, for 
£13,000. Mr Sutton established it as a charitable foundation, and endowed it with lands of the value 
of £4,500 per annum. The foundation now consists (besides officers) of forty four boys and eighty 
decayed gentlemen or merchants, who receive a pension of £14 per annum, besides other privileges. 

By returning to Aldersgate street and proceeding up Barbican a little to the right we reach 
Whitecross street, Cripplegate. Here the debtors’ prison for the city of London and Middlesex is 
situated; it was built in 1815, to relieve Newgate from this class of prisoners. ‘Nell Gwynne’s 
bounty,” being the request of Nell Gwynne, made in her will to her natural son the Duke of St. 
Albans, “that his Grace would be pleased to lay out twenty pounds yearly for the releasing of poor 
debtors out of prison every Christmas day,” is distributed every year to certain persons incarcerated 
for debt in Whitecross street prison. 

Upon continuing our course northward we come to Old street and at the corner of this street and 
the city road we perceive 

St. LUKE’S HOSPITAL. 

This institution was originally founded by voluntary contributions, for the reception of such unfor- 
tunate lunatics as could not gain admittance into the old Bethlehem. It is an extensive solid brick 
edifice, designed by the younger Dance, erected in 1784, raised at considerable expense, and is ex- 
tremely well conducted. The number of patients is limited to 300. The annual income for its 
support is £7000. | 

We shall now pass along the City road towards the Bank just pausing to notice the Artillery 
Ground, located at the back of the houses on the west side of Finsbury square. This has been the 
exercising ground since 1662 of the Honourable Artillery Company of the City of London, the old 
City trained band; established 1585, during the fear of the Spanish Invasion: so that within two 
vears there were almost 300 merchants ready and skilful to train the common soldiers. When all 
alarm was over, the City volunteers discontinued their exercising and the Artillery Garden was re- 
served for the gunners of the Tower. In 1610 a new company was formed, and a weekly exercise in 
arms adhered to with strict military discipline, and many country gentlemen from all shires joined it, 
so that on their return to their own counties they could practise and use the same with their trained 
bands in other countries if requisite. ) 

' When the civil war broke out, the citizens of London took up arms against the King; and on all 
occasions, more especially at the battle of Newbury, behaved with admirable conduct and courage. 
Cromwell knew their value, and gave the command of them to Major-General Skipton, under whom 
and for some years subsequently the strength of the corps was’ 18,000 foot and 600 horse. This 
strong force was disbanded at the Restoration ; but the Company still continued to perform their evo- 
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\ datiade, Oheugiea eas extonsivp scale, the King and Prike of Fork becoming members and diningin, 

publié WENEREROHompany. Sinee the Restoration they have led a peaceable life, bbd except in 1786, 

: ian Maar prepiptaeds preserved: ths Baok of England, have anly been called out en state occasions, 
; Much as tité public thanksgiving for fhe yictarvies of the Duke of ‘Marlborough, who (August 23rd., 
1705) Queen Anne went to Bt. Paul's, and the Westminster militia lined the streets drom St, James's 
_to Temple Bar, and tha City Trained, s from Temple Bar to St. Paul’s. The strength of the 
company has gradually fullde of  te+708 they were about seven hundred; in 1720 about six Jiun- 
dred; and in 1844 about twoskaggwed and fifty. Prince Albert is their colonel, and an attempt lias 
been made to augment theiz force. Tt was from these grounds that Lamardi, made his firat balloon 
voyage, Sept. 15th, 17a. ; 

We must divergs ar hithe from dur track to visit i 
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“GOLDSMITHS’ HALL, 


Foster-lane, Paeaperde ; ; & magnificent edifice in classic architecture, erected 1885, by Philip Hard. 
wicke. Ho waid@Aweyeral fine pictures; portraits of Sir Hugh Myddleton; of George IIL and his 
Queen, by Bashan’ Yi Reed ne IV., by Northeote; William IV. and Queen Adelaide, by Shee; Queen 
Victoria, by Halter ;. aq, busts of George IIT. and IV. and Williatn IV., by Chantrey. Tho Gold- 
smiths’ Company (possess Hy ‘privilege of assaying and stamping all articles of gold and silver 
manufacture. The Hall ark, ate, ‘on the several articles atsayed, consists of the Sovereign’s 
head, the royat lida, the ledpardl he old royal arms of England, amd the letter in the alphabet 
which marke ¢hs year of ta | gn’s reign when the assay was made. 
Pursuing our poprea by Cheapside, Cornhitl, and Leadenhall street, we arrive at 










THE EAST INDIA HOVSE, 


a noble edifice, having a projecting portico, supported by six finted Tonic columns, of great magnitude. 
The pediment is enriched hy representations emblematic of the protection of the interests of the Com- 
pany by George III. Britanni¢’end Liberty appear united. On one side is Mercury, accompanied 
by Navigation, introdacing Asia: dnd on the other appear Order, Religign, and Justice, attended hy 
Integrity and Industry. In the angles aré the emblems of the Ganges and the Thames. ‘On the apex 
of the pediment stands Britannia, having on her right a figure of Ase. seated on a dromedary! andl 
on her left Kurope, on a horse. The interior contains, besides ita! ‘deumerous offices, a Museum of 
eastern curiosities: a room for fossils, a library, containing a variety of Oriental manuscripts, em- 
bellished with mythological drawings, and statues and portraits #f such as have distinguished 
themselves am the Company's service abroad. In the library are many,of the trophies taken at 
Seringapatani by Gen. Harris; many curious specimens of Chinese ivory work, and Indian paintings, | 
icrning, ov shasabate a collgotion of degp inte, which may be viewed, excepting in the month af 
by, ohtaigiaiy a director's ender; oe, Monday and Thursday, from eleven till three o'clock, 
pie om y without any rostrictifn. The offices, Levant — ones rooms, commiitee room, 
&c., are 6 be seon every day, by means of a director's order. Timp fapimany of Merchante ‘wading 
to the East,” an it was till.spoontly galled, had its vrigin in the reign ae Aggupeth, ts first charter 
was  granted-B]yt of Thee Miter, 1609: Th fins since been renewed “Wh HP ifications, and 
onion. * Clcundianies it the course of cesar, poring broaghe piepst amount of 
bande,of the Company, a Board of Control wan, established by Act ‘of Parliament, 
pals title implies, a discretionary power over the political acts of the corperntidh.’ 
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Upon the last renewal of the charter, in 1833, the Company was prohibited from trading pursuits 
(the object of its original formation), and restricted to the government and management of the 
revenues of the territories held by them, as trustees for the Crown. This Act expires in 1855. The 
affairs of the Company are managed by a “Court of Directors” and a “ Court of Proprietors,” the 
latter meeting at certain stated periods to discuss the general policy pursued. The territorial 
possessions cf the East India Company, and territories under their protection, now cover an area of 
48,000 square geographical miles, and contain a population of 130,000,000. The gross revenues of 
the three Provinces of Bengal, Madras, and Bombay, amount to £22,000,000 yearly, and the capital 
stock of the Company pays a dividend of £10 10s. per cent per annum, to which amount it is restricted 
by Act of Parliament. 

Tronmongers’ Hail, on the north side of Fenchurch street, is a stately edifice of Portland stone, 
erected by Thomas Holden, architect in 1748. The great banquetting-hall is richly decorated and 
very elegant. The Ironmongers were incorporated for the first time in 1464, in Edward IV.’s reign. 

The Corn Exchange, Mark lane, was projected and opened in 1747, enlarged and partly rebuilt in 
1827, and reopened June 24th, 1828. The market days are Monday, Wednesday, and Friday, and 
the hours of business are from ten to three; Monday is the principal day. Wheat is paid for in bills 
at one month, and all other descriptions of corn and grain in bills at two months. The Kentish 
“hoymen” (distinguished by their sailors’ jackets) have stands free of expense, and pay less for 
rentage and dues than others. 

Our intention is next to conduct our readers by Fenchurch street, Aldgate, and Whitechapel to the 


LONDON HOSPITAL, 


Whitechapel Koad. This hospital was originally instituted in 1740, in Goodman’s Fields, and removed 
to its present healthy locality in 1759. The patients of this hospital are mostly sick and wounded 
seamen, watermen, and labourers employed about the docks and on the various quays, or engaged 
among the shipping. There is a Samaritan fund for assisting poor patients who have been cured, and 
for sending convalescent patients to the Sea-Bathing Infirmary. Governors are donors of 30 guineas, 
or subscribers of 5 guineas annually ; and they are each entitled to have one in-patient and four out- 
patients always on the books. A donation of five guineas, or an annual subscription of one guinea, 
constitutes a member of the Samaritan Fund. Admiesion is obtained by a governor’s letter ; urgent 
cases are received at all times, and out-patients attended to every day. There are 330 beds. In 
1850, the number of patients was 33,000, of whom 4,185 were in-patients. The income is about 
£13,000, of which £11,000 is derived from house property, &c. The expenditure has for several 
years exceeded the receipts: in 1849 it was £1980 in excess. 

In the Jews’ Burial-ground in Whitechapel road, N. M. Rothschild, the leading ener of - 
Europe and the founder of the Rothschild family, was buried in 1836. 

The stranger may be compensated by a walk from Whitechapel road and proceeding ieoall in 
the Mile End road he will first come upon Almshouses, endowed 1698, by Mr. John Pemel, citizen 
and draper ; a similar endowment, the gift of Mr. Lewis Newbury, citizen and skinner, 1690; Alms- 
houses wherein reside decayed masters and commanders of ships, or the widows of such, erected by 
the Corporation of the Trinity House, 1695. In this establishment of the Trinity House, there are 
thirty houses, most convenient and pleasant, with kitchen and outward entrances to the same; these 
quaint little houses are said to be from the designs of Sir Christopher Wren. There is a chapel at 
the extremity of the ground, and in the centre of the green is a statue to the memory of Captain 
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Robert Sandes, whe bequeathed & sum'of money to this establishment: The } ‘tito a sigue ous. 
founded and supported by the Vintners’ Company, in the Ward of View as). erected and 
established hore 1676, after the fire of London. Almshouses founded by Frantél Bincrafe Bic. - 
| (grandsin# We NSchbishop Bancroft), wih de ye jueathed a sum of ‘money, and died ag shed Deh 

The patent iitid trustees are the Driipers’ Company,-who in 1799, built thw .dRaMieeld-abhoo! and’ 
te oA almshouses, and in 1803 built & Aotiitiory: for 106'boys, and aotbes Pe eNS9 tui | wie 
iw 808 these houses with ‘one story above the ground floor, are most ‘ceatenienbgnd Se, 
-faged With: red brick. The almshouses the gift of Captain Cooke, 1733, for poor -seginén and tei 
















wives, “conusiat. of four houses, apparently less exteriorly neat. Crossing the street ‘epproachiag old’: 


Stratford. Chareh,’ an almshouse. ‘for poor sailmakers; Mr. Jolin Edmonson left. an estate to the, 
Drapere’*Company, who built. ry ‘sghapel and sixteen almshouses, bearing date 1706, . In the, aatne . 
avenue are eight almshousés, four for each of the poor of Bow and Stratford, Still further east, 
the same side, are almshouses dated from 1744, endowed under the will of Mrs. ‘Mary Bawry, for 
poor seamen and their widows, of Ratcliffe, Poplar, &. Also, in the Whitechapel road, the alms. 
houses established in 1558, by William Megg, further endowed by Benjamin Goodwin, 1767. _ These 
nine separate endowments aré all embraced within the mile, on this great public road on the Middle- 
sex side, approaching the Connty of Essex, and within two miles of Aldgate, Those of the Trinity 
Company, and Baneroft, are particularly interesting objects, and worthy of a visit. © 

Mum Exp, Warrscmaret, says Strype, “ was so called from its distance from the middle parts of 
London.” * Mile End Old Town is a large parish and adjoins Whitechapel. On Mile End Green - 
(now Stepney Green) Wat Tyler assembled his force. The manor of Mile End was granted in 1645, | 
by Parliament, to Devereux, Earl of Easex, the Parliamentary General. In Beaumont square, Mile 
End road, is a Philosophical Institution, erected at the expense of £6000 by J. T. Barber Beaumont, 
Esq. (d. 1841), and endowed by him for ever with the interest of £13,500. In the Bow road is the 
City of London Union Workhouse, built in the Italian style, 1847-49, from the designs of R. Tress, 
architect. 

Stratford-le-Bow is about 2 mile beyond Mile End, and lies two miles to the east of London, and 
derives its name of Stratford from a ford through the river Lea, near one of the Roman highways, 
and its addition of Bow trom a stone bridge over the Lea, on bows or arches, built by Matilda, Queen 
of Henry I., now replaced by a modern one. Tho bakers who supplied London with bread lived at 
Stratford-le-Bow as late as the reign of Henry VIII. The church is dedicated to St. Mary, and is 
old though of little curiosity. 

On our way back to the city we may next notice in passing, the Pavilion Theatre, at 85, White- 
chapel-road—a small house, occasionally open with melodramatic and other minor attractions. 


f 


° | WHITECHAPEL CHURCH, 
or St. Mary’ 8, Whitechapel, at the corner of Church. dane, is of early English Gothic architecture, with 
& tower a@t the south-west angle. It has accommodation for upwards of a thousand persons, and was 


built at aw exponse of £5,436. 
Still bearing i diioaee at, the eotner: of Houndsditch and facing the Minories we find the chur ch of 


‘ST. BOTOLPH BY ALDGATE. 


This churck: in the in ward of Portsoken, and was built 1741-44, on the site and in the place of the 
old church desoribed by Stow, as lately built at the Charges of the Priors of the Holy Trinity—“ as 
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appeareth,” he adds, ‘“‘by the arms of the house engrayen on the eer ’” The church escaped 
the fire and was very ruinous when taken down. The present edifice (a brick and stone structure 
with few pretensions to beauty) was built by George Dance, the architect of the Mansion House, and cost 
£3536 2s. 5d. The monuments are to Thomas, Lord Dacre, of the North (beheaded 1537), and Sir 
Nicholas Carew, of Beddington, (beheaded 1538). There is a good deal of sculptural merit in the 
extended figure. A monument to Robert Dow, citizen and merchant tailor, (d. 1612) who bequeathed 
a sum of money to the Parish of St. Sepulchre’s for the purposes already ereeen to when nouns 
St. Sepulchre’s. 

Houndsditch, running from Aldgate north-west to Bishopsgate, was, according to Stow, “‘ the ditch 
of the city and called Houndsditch, for that in old time, when the same lay open, much filth (conveyed 
from the city) especially dead dogs, were there laid or cast; wherefore of later times a mud wall was 

e, enclosing the ditch, to keep out the laying of such filth as had been accustomed.” Brokers 
and sellers of old apparel took up their residence here, immediately after the Reformation—in what 
was then “a fair field,” says Stow “ sometime belonging to the Priory of the Holy Trinity at Aldgate.” 
Antony Munday is outrageous against the increasing usury of the place, and Beaumont and Fletcher 
call it Dogsditch. It is still peopled by many Jews, who congregate especially in this quarter of 
London, or. who resort thither for the especial purpose of trade in old clothes, &c., or in callings 
almoat identical with members of this faith. 

The Minories is a street between Aldgate and the Tower, inhabited at one time by gunsmiths, and so 
called from “an abbey of nuns of the order of St. Clare. called the Minories, founded by Edmond, Ear! of 
Lancaster, Leicester: and Derby, brother to king Edward III., in the year 1293 ;—surrendered by 
Dame Elizabeth Salvage, the last abbess there, unto king Henry VIII., in the 30th of his reign, in 
the year 1539.” At the upper end, corner of Aldgate, High street, are the showy and extensive 
shops of Moses and Sons, the enterprising tailors, clothiers, and outfitters, and at the lower end is the 
Minories station of the Blackwall Railway. 


ALDGATE 


was a gate in the city wall towards the east, and called Aldgate from its antiquity or age. The gate 
described by Stow was taken down in 1606, and a new one erected in its stead, the ornaments of 
which are dwelt upon at great length by Stow’s continvators. Two Roman soldiers stood on the 
outer battlements, with stone balls in their hands, ready to defond the gate; beneath, in a square, 
was a statue of James I., and at his feet the royal supporters. On the city-side stood a large figure 
of Fortune, and somewhat lower, so as to grace each side of the gate, gilded figures of Peace and 
Charity, copied from the reverses of two Roman coins, discovered whilst digging the new foundation 
for the gate. The whole structure was two years in erecting. The “city’s Love and Charity” were 
standing in 1761; the other statues had been long removed. 

The Ward of Aldgate, is one of the twenty-six wards of London, and so called after the name - 
the gate. Its general boundaries are Bevis Marks and Duke’s-place; Crutched Friars; the Minories; 
St. Mary Axe and Lime-street. Before the Reformation the main feature in the ward was the Priory of 7 
the Holy Trinity, called Christ’s church. There are three parish churches: St. Catherine Oree, or 
Christ church: St. Andrew's, Undershaft: St. Catherine Coleman; and in Stow’s time there were three 
Halls of the Companies :—The Bricklayers’ Hall: the Fletehers’ Hall: = the’ aera Sid Hail. 
The East India [louse is in this ward. 

The Three Nuns Inn, and the Pye Tavern, over against the end Vf Hounds, wre seemoned by 
De Foe im his history of the plague. oe a 


Selat ok 
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Aldgate Pump, stands at the beginning of High-street. In 1549 the bailiff of Romford in Essex, 
was executed on a gibbet near “to the well within Aldgate.” “I heard the words of the prisoner,” 
says Stow, “for he was executed upon the pavement of my door where I then kept house.” Close 
to the pump and beneath the pavement of the street, is a curious chapel or crypt, part it is said, of 
the church of St. Michael, Aldgate, “A draft (draught) on Aldgate Pump,” is a mercantile phrase 
for a bad note. 

Duke's Place, Aldgate, was so called after Thomas Howard, Duke of Norfolk, (beheaded 1572), to 
whom the precinct of the Priory of the Holy Trinity without Aldgate descended by his marriage 
with the daughter and sole beir of Sir Thomas Audley of Walden. This Priory, founded by Matilda, 
Queen of Henry I., was given to Sir Thomas Audley, “whilst as yet,” says Fuller, “all other abbeys 
flourished in their height as safely and securely as before.” Stow describes it as “a fair and large 
church, very rich in lands and ornaments, and passed all the priories in the city of London or shire 
of Middlesex; and the prior whereof was an alderman of London, to wit, of Portsoken ward.” The 
Earl of Suffolk, son of the Duke who was beheaded, sold the priory precinct and mansion-house of 
his mother to the city of London. This Lord Suffolk founded Audley End in Essex, and was the 
father of the infamous Countess of Somerset. A new church in the Priory precincts, dedicated to 
St. James, was consecrated January 2nd, 1622-23; and in 1650 the Jews were suffered by Oliver 
Cromwell to settle in this locality, and here they have been in large numbers ever since. 

St. Catherine Cree, or Christ Church, is on the north side of Leadenhall street. The church men- 
tioned by Stow was taken down in 1628, and the present building consecrated by Laud (when Bishop 
of London) on the 16th January 1630-1. Rushworth gives a full and interesting account of the 
ceremonies observed on this occasion, and which afterwards formed a ground of accusation against 
Laud and contributed much to his death. Inigo Jones is said to have had something to do with the 
rebuilding of this Church, though there are parts of it which are totally unlike his style. In the 
south side of the chancel is the recumbent figure of Sir Nicholas Throgmorton, chief butler of 
England in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, (d. 1570), from whom Throgmorton atreet receives its name 

St. Andrew's Undershaft, is a perpendicular church, (1520-32), nearly opposite the East India 
House, and called Undershaft “ because of old time every year, (on May-day in the morning), it was 
used that a high or long shaft or May-pole was set up there before the south door of the said 
church.” As the shaft overtopped the steeple, tho church in St. Mary Axe received the additional 
name of St. Andrew’s Undershaft, to distinguish it from other churches in London dedicated to the 
same saint. This shaft is alluded to in a ‘Chance of Dice,” a poem attributed to Chaucer, but now 
unknown. The last year of its overlooking the church was on “ Evil-May-Day,” 1517, when a serious 
fray took place, amid the gaieties of the occasion, between the apprentices and the settled foreigners 
of the parish. This was good reason for not hoisting it again; and for two.and-thirty years the shaft 
remained unraised. Another fate yet awaited it; a certain curate, whom Stow calls Sir Stephen, 
preached against it at St. Paul's Cross, and accused the inhabitants of the parish it was in, of setting 
up for themselves an idol, inasmuch as they named their church with the addition of “ under-the-shaft.” 
“T heard his sermon at Paul's Cross,” says Stow, “and I saw the effect that followed.” The conse- 
quence was, that the inhabitants first sawed into pieces and then burnt the old May-pole of their 
parish. The church consists of a nave and two side aisles. The roof is ribbed. and almost flat. The 
large eat window contains full-length portraits of Edward VI., Queen Elizabeth, James I., Charles I., 
and Charles II, all very much faded. There is a terra-cotta monument to John Stow, author of the 
invaluable survey which bears his name, and erected at the expense of his widow. The honest old 
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citizen and chronicler is represented sitting with a book on a table before him, and a pen in his hand. 
John Stow was born in the parish of St. Michael’s, Cornhill, about the year 1525. He was by trade 
a tailor, and belonged to the Merchant Tailors’ Company. He died in the parish of St, Andrew’s 
Undershaft, April 5th, 1605, old, poor, and neglected. 

St. Catherine Coleman is a church in Aldgate ward, on the south side of Fenchurch street, and 
nearly concealed by houses. The church escaped the Great Fire, and was rebuilt as we now see it 
in 1734. It is a rectory in the gift of the Bishop of London. 

To complete our perambulations of this mighty metropolis it will now be necessary, in order that 
we may follow the route that we have marked out for ourselves, to conduct our readers by the most 
direct way from our present position in Fenchurch street, through Gracechurch street, Fish street 
hill, Upper Thames street, and Blackfriars’ bridge to the 


BLACKFRIARS’ ROAD, 


which commences at the Surrey end of Blackfriars’ bridge, and extends to the Obelisk by the Surrey 
Theatre. This road and neighbourhood derived its name from a church precinct and sanctuary with 
four gates, so called from an order of Black, Preaching, or Dominican Friars, founded by Hubert de 
Burgh, Earl of Kent, A.D. 1221. Their first London settlement was in Holborn, near Lincoln’s [nn, 
where they remained for a period of fifty-five years, removing in 1276, to the particular locality which 
still bears their name, when Gregory Roksley, mayor, set apart a piece of ground in the ward of 
Castle Baynard for their use: Robert Kirwalby, Archbishop of Canterbury, contributed largely to 
the building of their church, and Edward I. and Queen Eleanor to the better endowment of their 
order. There is little that is interesting in the history of the monastery till near the period of its 
dissolution. A parliament was assembled here in the reign of Henry VI. Here Charles V. of Spain 
was lodged when on a visit to Henry VIII. Here Henry called a parliament, known in history as 
the Black Parliament, because it began among the Black Friars in the City, and terminated among 
the Black Monks in Westminster. Here the subject of Henry’s divorce from Katherine of Arragon 
was tried before Cardinal Campeggio ; and here began the parliament in which Wolsey was condemned. 
The house and precincts were surrendered to the King on the 12th of November, 1538; and Edward 
VI. in the first year of his reign sold the hall and the site of the prior’s lodgings to Sir Francis 
Bryan, and in the third year of his reign granted to Sir Thomas Cawarden (Master of the Revels) 
‘‘the whole house, site or circuit, compass and precinct, of the late Friar Preachers, within the City 
of London ;” the yearly value being reckoned at £19. The privileges of sanctuary still remained ; 

nor was it easy to dispossess the inhabitants of their little independence. 


CHRIST CHURCH, 


on the right hand side of the Blackfriars’ road, belongs to the parish situated between St. Saviour’s, 
Southwark, on one side and Lambeth on the other. Gravel lane divides it from St. Saviour’s. John 
Marshall, of the borough of Southwark, gentleman, left by will made Aug. 21st, 1672, and proved 
April 15th, 1631, the sum of £700 for the purpose of erecting a new church and churchyard in such 
places as his feoffees or trustees should think fit. Some delay took place in carrying out the inten- 
tions of the trustees, and a further and still longer delay was occasioned by the Civil War. But the 
bequest was not altogether overlooked ; in the year 1670, a part of the manof of Paris-arden was 
chosen for that purpose, an Act of Parliament obtained, and the Church of the Parish of Christ 
Church, Surrey, consecrated Sunday, Dec. 17th, 1671, by John Dolben, Bishop of Rochester, “ com- 
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missioned thereunto by the Lord Bishop of Winchester, in whdse diocese it lies.” The Bishop of 
Winchester roferred to, was Izaak Walton’s good Bishop Morley. The present church was built 
about 1737. | 


SURREY CHAPEL, 


at the corner of Little Charlotte street, Blackfriars’ road, formerly Rowland Hill’s Chapel, and 
originally the “ Surrey Chapel,” was built in 1784. In the memoirs of the late Charles Mathews, 
the actor, occurs the following passage: “I remember Rowland Hill from my infancy. He was an 
odd, flighty, absent person. “So inattentive was he to nicety in dress, that I have seen him enter my 
father’s house (in the Strand) with one red slipper 4nd one shoe, the knees of his breeches untied, 
and the strings dangling down his legs. In this state he had walked from Blackfriars’ road, uncon- 
scious of his eccentric appearance. 

The Dog’s Head in the Porridge Pot is mentioned as an old London sign in a curious old tract 
printed by Wynkyn de Worde, called Cocke Lorelles Bote. <A sign of this description is still to be 
seen at the corner of Little: Charlotte street. | 


THE MAGDALEN HOSPITAL, 


Blackfriars Road, was established for the reformation and relief of penitent outcasts from society. 
It was instituted through the berfevolence of the Rev. Mr. Dingley, Sir John Wielding, Mr. Saunders 
Welch, and Jonas Hanway, in 1758, since which time more than two-thirds of the persons admitted 
to its benefits have been reconciled to their friends, or placed in respectable situations of life. The 
first house of the society was in Prescot street, Goodman’s Fields. Upwards of five thousand unfor- 
tunate females, most of whom were under twenty years of age, have been restored to socicty and the 
blessings of domestic peace, through the instrumentality of this laudable foundation. Persons de- 
sirous of visiting this building are admitted on application to the Treasurer, orto the Committee, who 
meet every Thursday. Service is performed in the Chapel every Sunday morning at a quarter after 
eleven, and in the evening at a quarter after six. A collection is made previous to admission, the 
produce of which goes towards the maintenance of the institution. 
The next object of interest in our course is 


THE SURREY THEATRE, 


situated just beyond the Magdalen, and close to the Obelisk, Blackfriars’ road. It was originally 
called the Royal Circus, and was opened November 7th, 1782, by Messrs. Hughes and Dibden, in 
opposition to the elder Astley, but was long an unsuccessful speculation. The interior was rebuilt in 
1799, and the whole theatre burat August 12th, 1805. The new theatre (the present) was opened 
Easter Monday, 1806, Elliston leased it for atime; and subsequently, the late Mr. Davidge acquired 
a handsome fortune by his management. John Palmer, the actor, (d. 1798), played here while a 
prisoner within the rules of the King’s Bench. The large sums he received, and the way in which 
he squandered his money, is said to have suggested the clause in the then Debtor’s Act, which made 
all public houses and places of amusement out of the Rules. The house is large and well conducted 
under Messrs, Shepherd and Creswick, and the performances consist of dramas of domestic interest, 
 farcea, burlettas, &c. The house is generally well attended. 

We shall now diverge a little from our track to the left, and in the Borough-road we shall observe 
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THE BRITISH AND FOREIGN SCHOOLS. 


These schools are the Normal Schools of the British and Foreign School Society established in 
1818 under Royal patronage. By the term Normal School is meant to infer that it is for the in- 
struction and training of teachers, male and female, in the art of communicating to children according 
to the most approved methods, those branches of instruction which they may be competent to teach. 
In London and its vicinity there are nearly two hundred of these schools generally conducted by “certifi- 
cated” teachers who have passed such a severe ordeal of examination at head quarters previously, 
that their ancestors little dreamt of what the present age would require from a National school 
teacher before he or she could hope to obtain even a glimpse of a “certificate” of the lowest grade. 

Besides these Schools and the National Soéiety Schools, there are Sunday Schools upwards of 
500 in number, for the education of children chiefly in matters of religion and morality. There are 
also schools endowed for youths coming from particular parts of the United Kingdom, as the 
Hibernian School, the Caledonian, the Welsh School, or the Yorkshire Schools in the immediate 
vicinity, which partake of the nature of charities, being wholly supported by voluntary contributions, 
* Within the last few years, Ragged Schools, for the free admission anti education of the youth of 
the lowest class of society, have been established in various parts of the town, and with signal success. 


THE QUEEN’S PRISON 


is at the extremity of the Borough-road, Southwark. It was constituted pursuant to 5 & 6 William 
IV. c, 22, and there described as “ The prison of the Marshalsea of the King’s Bench. This prison 
was formerly called the ‘‘ King’s” or “ Queen’s Bench,” as attached specially to the high court of 
that name, and is appropriated for debtors and persons sentenced for libels and misdemeanours, by 
the Court of Queen's Bench. It is spacious and airy, and altogether the most desirable place of the 
kind in the metropolis, By the Act passed in William [Vth’s reign, the Queen’s Bench, the Fleet, 
and Marshalsea Prisons were consolidated, and called the King’s Prison. It was to this prison that 
Henry Prince of Wales, afterwards Henry V., was committed by Judge Gascoigne, for striking or 
‘insulting him on the bench. Here Baxter was confined for his paraphrase on the New Testament. 

Within the Rules of this prison died Kit Smart, the poet; and here William ane wrote Dr. 

Syntax’s adventures. 


THE INSTITUTION FOR THE INDIGENT BLIND, 


St. George’s Circus, Obelisk, was established in 1709. Here the moat humane attention is paid to 
a number of our afflicted fellow-creatures, from twelve years of age and upwards. They are taught 
to make baskets, cradles, clothes, boots, shoes, mats, and various other articles, which are sold at the 
school. Strangers are admitted to examine the nature of the institution. There are, usually, about 
seventy inmates of both sexes. The original building has been replaced by one upon a larger acale : 
the design of the new structure is Gothic, exeented chiefly in white brick. 


THE PHILANTHROPIC SOCIETY, 


“ : 
London road, was instituted 1788, for the prevention of crime, by the admission of the offspring of 
convicts, and for the reformation of criminal male children ; it consists of three distinct establishmente— 
an extensive manufactory. a spacious female school, and a house of reform, separated from each other 
by walls of considerable height. The sons of convicts, not having themselves been criminal, are re- 
ceived at once into the manufactory, which is very extensive, containing besides accommodation for 
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rd 


120 boys, workshops for carrying on trades; these are conducted by master workmen in the service 
of the society. The profits of the trades are carried to the account of the society, and a portion 
given” ‘as rewards for the boys’ earnings, The girls are brought up for domestic servants, in addition 
to making their own clothing, shirts for the boys, &c. &. Strangers aro admitted to visit the 
manufactory and schools. 
| s. 4 BETHLEHEM HOSPITAL 

in St. George’s-in-the-Fields is for the detention and cure of insane persons. It was originally found- 
ed in the time of Henry VITI, in Bishopsgate Without, upon the ruins of an ancient canonry. It 
was afterwards removed to Moorfields, 1675. The present edifice, from designs of James Lewis 
was erected in 1812-14, with the exception of the cupola, since added by Sydney Smith. The 
building presents a noble exterior, nearly 700 feet in length, consisting of a centre and two wings. 

A large dome rises from the middle of the building, four stories in height, and chiefly constructed 
with bricks, Jn the hall are the celebrated statues by C. G. Cibber, representing raving and melaa- 
choly Madness, which formerly surmounted the piers of the gateway of the Hospital in Moorfields. 
This Building cost upwards of £100,000, and from its judicious internal arrangement, is captble of 
accommodating with ease 500 patients, under tho dreadful affliction of Lunacy. It occupies, together 
with the grounds for the exercise of the patients, a surface of fourteen acres. The annual income of 
the foundation is £18,000. The way in which the comforts of the patients is studied by every one 
connected with the IIospital cannot be too highly commended. The women have pianos, and the 
men have billiards and bagatelle-tables, besides a nice library and readingroom. There are, indeed, 
few things to, remind you that you are in a mad-house beyond the bone knives in use, and a few cells 
lined and floored with cork and india rubber, and against which the insanest patient may knock his 
head without the possibility of hurting it. Bedlam, till the beginning of the present century, was an 
exhibition open to the public; a common promenade, like the middle aisle of old St. Paul’s, or the 
gravel walks of Gray's Inn. The arrangements were much improved of late years, and are now 
excellent. Visitors are admitted’ on Tuesdays, Wednesdays, Thursdays, and Fridays, by an order 
from a Governor. Several celebrated persons have been confined here amongst whom may be men- 
tioned Hannah Snell, (d. 1792). She was an out-pensioner of Chelsea Hospital, on account of the 
wounds she received at the siege of Pondicherry. Peg Nicholson, for attempting to stab George III. 
She died here in 1828, after a confinement of 42 years. Hadfield, for attempting to shoot the same 
King in Drury Lane Theatre—Oxford, for firing at the Queen in St. James's Park—M‘Naghten, for 
shooting Mr. Edward Drummond at Charing Cross. He mistook Mr. Drummond, the private Secre- 
tary of the late Sir Robert Peel, for Sir Robert Pcel himsclf. The next public institution we shall 
notice js 

. | THE FEMALE ORPHAN ASYLUM, 

Westminster Bridge Road, instituted for the reception of destitute female orphans by Sir John 
Fielding in the year 1758. No girl is admitted under the age of eight or above the age of ten years, 
nor are diseased, deformed, or infirm children, admitted. The children receive an excellent education 
until the age of fourteen, they are then placed in the duties of household work, and after the age of 
fifteen, are apprenticed to private families as domestics. The asylum is open to visitors on Tuesdays, 
Wednésdays, and Fridays, between the hours of eleven and two o'clock, on other days by special 
order... ‘This uieful charity’ is supported by voluntary subscriptions, donations, &c. Divine service 
if performedin thé thapel every Sunday, a collection made previously at the doors goes towards the 
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By proceeding along a continuation of the Lambeth Road towards the River, we shall next arrive at 


LAMBETH PALACE, 


in many respects the most interesting antiquarian pile in the suburbs. Its lofty gateway towers are 
fine specimens of early brickwork, as is also the prison house of the Lollards This has heen for 
more than six centuries the palace of the Archbishops of Canterbury ; and, as each primate has kept 
the establishment in repair, or added to its appurtenances, it presents a rare aspect of stately gran- 
deur; the well timbered grounds, too, aid its picturesqueness as seen from the river. The Lollards’ 
Tower, at the western extremity of the chapel, contains a small room, wainscotted with oak, on which 
are inscribed several names and portions of sentences in ancient characters, and the walls are furnished 
with largo rings, to which the Lollards and other unfortunate persons, confined for heretical opinions. 
are supposed to have been affixed. The Park’ and Gardens, which contain nearly 30 acres, are laid 
owt with great taste, and form a very beautiful promenade. 

Within the patriarchal shade of Lambeth Palace is the old Parish Church of Lambeth, with a 
tower Of the time of Edward IIT. lately restored, and the body of the Church rebuilt in 1852. 

We must next make an excursion by steam boat up the rivor, from the Lambeth stairs, in order 
that we may view and note a fow of the localities on the banks of the Thames. 


THE PENITENTIARY, 


at Millbank, was built some thirty years since, at a cost of half a million, for the industrial reform of 
prisoners; the prison is octagonal in form, and encloses about eighteen acres. To the right is a 
healthier indication—a vast extent of buildings, which have sprung up almost within the present 
century, upon a site hitherto a waste. Such is in part the city of palace-houses, to which has been 
given the nom de circonstance of Belgravia. 


VAUXHALL GARDENS, + 


higher up, merit passing notice, though rather for their former celebrity than their present fortune : 
their fame is upwards of a century and a half old: but all recollections of Sir Samuel Moreland, by 
whom the Gardens were originally planted, of Addison and Steele’s Vauxhall, and Hogarth and 
Hayman’s pictures have been swept away by the insatiate demands for novelty. 


VAUXHALL BRIDGE, 


a very elegant structure, thrown over the Thames, from Pimlico to a little eastward of the South 
Western Railway Station, at an expense of about £300,000, to be defrayed by the tolls levied for 
crossing it, was opened in 1816. It consists of nine cast-iron arches, each 78 fect in span, with piers 
faced with Kentish ragstone bedded in Roman cement as a foundation, and it is said to be the lightest 
structure of the kind in Europe. It contributes in particular to the convenience of the inhabitants of 
Vauxhall, Lambeth, and their vicinity, affording them an easy communication with the Houses of 
Parliament, ‘Courts of Law, Pimlico, Chelsea, &c. 


CHELSEA HOSPITAL 


on the right, next claims our notice. This noble monument of national munificence and gratitude 
was erected for the accommodation or out-door relief of sick and superannuated soldiers. It was 
founded by Charles IT. (at the instigation, it is said of Nel! Gwynne), and completed under James II. 
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“hit 

and he ‘t Sir Christeghkiy Wren was tho architect, and the expense about £150,000. Ate 
is a a ped briek ebravtiie, 780 feib in length, and forming three sides of a quadrangle; 
atity’ tae vive; im the eantra ® 8 & Mbrastyle portion of the Roman Dorie order, surmounted’. 

ry hondsathe oboek turret. The prensth attached cover {() wres Accommodation is afforded, 

to about 400 pensioners, who dine day 







iG “ts, the hall. Tho out-pensionors recerve yearly a sum 
of £7 12s. 6d, In 1833, its stately gardeps, which had long boen closed to the public, were re- 
opened for their gratification The Hospital end ita soldicr-pensioners should be sccn; éhe chapel 
and hall, with the war-standaids and paintifigs, are also worth inspection In connétion ‘gjth 
this institution may be mentioned the Duke of York’s Scnool, erected in 1801, for th * goainte- 
nance and mstruction of children of the soldiers of the regulw army. aes about mk, ’ 
brought up and taught vanious useful trades. 

Near the Hospital is the famous Botanie Garden of tho Puctacuea: Company nde 
Hans Sloane, whose statue is m the grounds as well as a pair of guardiag’ Ms 

Opposite’ the Hospital terrace 1s the “Red House,” about fifty yards aa of 4 
behevad, by some antiquarics, to hive forded the Tiatnes. Flerorat eg bridge is 
struction: it will be of novel and picturesque design, altogethor weliiee any ri 
will lead directly to Battersea Park. We shall now return By boat ba Vane aabrosneher® bridge. ‘n 
cecding by Parliament street, and Charing Cross, we gong teach Leicdater sgtere, andl first nl Bliss the 


PANOPTILON : , ‘. | 
af Scionce and Art, a building after the Alliumbra stylo, eatattished m 488) for anes 
and for promoting diseoveries in arts and manufactures. Uhertical and id 
daily, and the performances on the grand organ are very attractive, | 
scribers is one shilling each person. 
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» 4 

WYLD’S MONSTER GLOBR, sy Ay 
Leicester square, exlulits a mip of the world on a globe YPoR fh lnege scale, Tite visjtor looks ty “ 
it from the interior, Tfere there are models of Sevastopal, Gronstadt, Sweaborg, and the Bakiy 
A Tussian infernal machine 14 also on vic w, and the mode of explodmg the saine 15 shown by a chesitehe 
experiment. Passing out of Leicester square at the north-western corner and gomg along Coventry 
street and the Haymarket wo arrive at Jermyn street, Bt, James’s, in which 1s situated 


THE MUSEUM OF PRACTICAL GEOLOGY. 


This institwéton originated out of suggestions made to Goverument by Sir Henry de la Beche, in 
3835. with a view of sollecting geological and minctalogical specimens in ilustration of the practical 
applications of geology. ss G omer feations ef the mincral productions of this country. The yee 
sent apacions builds rifts RAC: plea ts Jecture-roum or theatre, was eric ti d for the pxpepe 

ita fepet is in Jor ity dreal 


wi badk in Precadilly. In connection with this Museum 18 
tid’ Mining Rocords Gf hod teBO, A little to the north-west of the Hay market We » 
nd _— ‘street, 
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street architecture of London. The reasons assigned for this removal were, that, though pic- 
turesque in itself and of use on a rainy day, it darkened the thoroughfare, lessened the value of 
the shops, and occasioned other nuisances. 


THE POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION, 


at 309, Regent street, and 5, Cavendish square, was incorporated in 1838, for the advancement of the 
arts and practical sciences. The collection of working machinery, with the models, daily lectures and 
dissolving views are particularly interesting and instructive. The institution is open every day, ad- 
mission one shilling each. Not far distant is 


MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL, 


Charles street, Cavendish square. This hospital was founded in a small way in 1745, and has 
gradually increased since. till it is capable of accommodating 300 in-door patients. A special 
ward was founded by Samuel Whitbread in 1792, for the reception of persons afflicted with 
cancer, who are to be allowed to remain for their lives, if they choose. 

At the top of Portland place is 


THE REGENTS PARK, 


a spacions enclosure on the north side of the metropolis. Jt is nearly of a circular form, and 
comprises about 450 acres. It was laid out as a park in 1812, and already the trees and shrub- 
beries have a Inxuriant appearance. The ornamental water is superior to that of St. James’s: 
and the terraces which surround the park arc brilliant in a style of decorative architecture which 
adds much to the general beauty of the spot. 


THE ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS 


are situated at the north-east part of the park, and are generally looked upon as part of it. 
These ‘gardens were established by a society founded in 1826 by Sir Stamford Raffles, Sir 
Humphrey Davy, Lord Auckland, and other noblemen, patrons of science: they were opened to 
the public in 1828, and form at this time one of the most rational and attractive objects of 
curiosity, from their situation and admirable style of arrangement, which the stranger can visit. 
There is a most excellent collection of wild beasts, birds, and reptiles, The gardens are open 
every day from ten in the morning till sunset. Admittance, one shilling and on Mondays sixpence. 


THE COLOSSEUM, 


Regent's Park, was originally built about the year 1826, for Mr. Horner, who exhibited within 
the dome on a surface of 46,000 square feet of canvass a panoramic view of London as scen 
from the top of St. Paul's. To this, a great variety of exhibitions and entertainments were 
added, but the establishment having turned out an unsuccessful speculation is now closed. 
Although much has been said and written about the sights and wonders of this great metro- 
polis—still there is more to be learned of it every day whilst it.is gradually encircling the 
surrounding suburbs, aud much as we are tempted to dwell on the subject, we find that we must 
hasten on to say a few words with respect to those places in the vicinity of London and else- 
where, which have been illustrated in the course of this work. We shall commence with 
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DULWICH COLLEGE. 

ee nabity A about five miles from Londen in 2 southerly direction beyond Oar 
ss «ybebwalt.,  * “whedy was established by a comedian called Alleyne, aboyt three centuries 
‘wage, ahd by his will the preference in electing the inmatos ix given to those bearing the sam 
‘i “tame. The annual revenie af Dulwich Oui ie, called also “God's Gift” College is about £14,0C 
‘Gitér ahnum. In. the year INU1, Str Francis Bourgeoix, Royal Avade 

(ime to the Master, Wandons, at ows of D ie on 
wider the direction of the Royal émy. The’ wothidt 





















‘ pe ad gratis of the chief Printeellers of the metropolis. Ney ‘pevon oan . admitted without 


a oe rane wna Tickets are given in saa ‘ e “ 
a et a 
mn itis THE CRYSTAL PALAGH, "yYDENHAM. wh 


ref : 
. ° fet vit ee missigners of the Groat Hxhivition, 1851, having determined that the Hyd 
 ailding doould % remizved at the close of the exhibition, and Government having’ t 
Y pecbenped to Paplintwimt the purchase of it, no other alternptite shan the destruction of th 
. beattifil palage aepuyed to present itself; at this junctare p eontiniives of ning gentlemen with th 
+. chairman of the Beipfiton Kailway at their head stepped farsagd dad gffered to become its purchaser: 
* No site for its re-ereotion had then been agreed upon; hut Mr. Leo Schuster a director of the sam 
'; Redtwagr in the most handsome manner offered his Park und at Syéeitham ata valuation, b 
~ having refused to seen a sum as the purchase money. On the May, 1869, the eum of £75,0€ 
" was paid to age . Henderson for the building, and prospectuses were issued for the for 
arn Asie a capital of half a million to be inoreaded to @ willion as the war, 
: ak 1 i‘ hal ‘Pag ebmpany progressed With seidhishing celerity 
‘Gh ne nat. £ balding wasiraited. The company then set 1 
pha ithe, dorgforation of*as many of the master minds, 
one Baxton was appointed director of thegonde 


» Owen Jones ond Mr. Dighy Wy 
ptal courte &c. in order to procure exara of th 
"White Moors. Wyatt and Jones were abroall presecutin. 
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. ther prbes and Owen, Dr. Latham, Mr. Waterhouse Hawkins, Mr 
, Gould démen werw fusily engaged in the formation of various collec 


y: i So. at home. The building is erected in a far more du- 
ie Hyde Park, and expeeds its progenitor in cubie contents by near, 
yt thatthe Hyde Pash building, Apartments are provided for the 
een: when they visit the Palace; suitable offices for the transaction 
ee ‘Ks ee ined a erected on rate vide of the entrances; and the range of stabling 
iit sot vial ery abape pip, The grounds are still in a very un- 
ek but when the designs of the company 
ke Hostal Palace and Park will become thi 
mulbeeatips, the literary Director of the Oryetal 
poe ie ek DotKs oer, et Al ‘bay Mgworthy in the Palace and Gardens | 
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HARROW SCHOOL AND CHURCH 


are situated at Harrow-on-the-hill in the county of Middlesex about I0 miles from London, The 
School is the chief feature of the villago, the trade of the place being in a great measure dependent 
upon this establishment. Many sons of the nobility and others of high distinction and fortune were 
educated here. It was founded in the reign of Elizabeth by John Lyon of Proston, a neighbouring 
hamlet, and amongst the statutes drawn up by the founder, archery was especially enjoined as one of 
the amusements of the students. Formerly on the 1st. of August, a trial of skill took place and a 
silver arrow was presented to the best marksman. 

The Church is dedicated to St. Mary, and situated on the hill with a tower and lofty spire at the 
west end aud a curious Norman doorway. A tombstone in the church yard is pointed out to visitors 
as the favorite resort of Byron when he wandered thither from the school to meditate and observe the 
extensive range of sccncry so commandingly viewed from this spot, 


THE GREAT PALM HOUSE, KEW GARDENS 


is situated at Kew in Surrey about 7 miles from London, The village is rendered remarkable by its 
royal residence. Kew lies across the bridge, and the church stands upon Kew Green. Adjoining 
Kew Green ig the residence of the Duchess of Cambridge, The old red brick “Palace” was oceupied 
by Queen Charlotte as a nursery for her children ; and here she expired, 1818. The Pagoda was de- 
signed in imitation of the Chinese ‘aa in 1757 ; it consista of ten stories, and the building is 163 feet 
in height. -The Botanic Gardens at Kew are open tu the public from one to six or dusk every day, 
the entrance being from Kew Green. The new Palm House is perhaps the finest in Europe, its total 
length js 362 feet 6 inches. The cust of this magnificent Palm louse has been upwards of £30,000. 
The gardens being now open on Sundays, many persons are enabled to avail themselves of this de- 
lightful extension of the privileges of the Royal Botanical Gardens at Kew. 


RICHMOND 


is a village on the south bank of the Thames, nine miles from London, and a place of great resort on 
account of its beautiful situation. The view from the summit of the hill presents a most luxuriant 
‘prospect not surpassed by any other part of the Kingdom. An elegant stone bridge conncets Rich- 
mond with Twickenham. The olden celebrities of Richmond are too numerous to be mentioned here; 
of its Tudor Palace a gateway remains on the Green. The Royal Park abounds with fine forest 
scenery, and the herd of fallow and red deer is very numerous. One of the lodges in the Park is 
the residence of Lord John Russell; and on the hill side the mansion of the Marquis of Lanse 
downe is embosomed in shrubbery and picturesque wood. The highest point of the Park com- 
mands views of Westminster Abbey and St. Paul's, with tho Hampstead, Highgate, and Harrow 
Hills. Since the communication with the metropolis has been established by the Railroad, many 
handsome structures have sprung up and perhaps none more beautiful than the Wesleyan 
Institution, 


WAMPTON COURT PALACE 


is a royal Palace, 18 miles from London, on the north bank of the river Thames, erected by Cardinal 
Wolsey, and presented by him to his royal master Henry VIH., but as we have it now with Wren’s 
less picturesque front, built for William III. It became the residence of the various royal families to 
the reign of Geurge I], The principal suite of rooms contain many valuable paintings, some fine 
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pieces of tapestry, and @thar rarition of taste and antiquity, well worthy of the virtuoso. The state 
apartments of the Balice aréiopen to the public every day except Friday—-on Sundays after two 
oelock. The caning are tiktansive, the grape-vine is said to be the largest in England, and the maze 
furnishes much amusement to those who throad its alleys, and are not acquainted with the secret by 
which its centre is gained pnd egress thom it asqottinbahod, 








4k Ay 
the most splendid palace of tig Magna nae fered ay is situated onan eminence, commanding 
a charming prospect of the rarrotnding coe ¢ we a noble structuro of great antiquity, originally 
built by Wilkam I., and enlarged by big tull* the reign of Edward III., who caused the 
great part to be pelicd domi and rebuilt. Subsequent monarchs considerebly enlarged it, to the 
reign’ "Charles det Whith pariod it,tgihained untouched till the reign of George II]. Many 
great improves a éro offeobed in ue HGH of George IV., who tor yoars were almost exclu- 
sively spent hawt. The alterations an “@iprovements, conducted ir Jeffry Wyatville, comprise 
the greater part of the old edifice, The restoration of the entire ileal been the work of twenty 
years, at the cost of more than a millon; but no expenditure of the public money has becn more 
satisfactory. ¥ Phe Round Tower is the grand feature: its entire heigitt abdve the quadrangle is 148 
fect The north-wost viow of tho Castle from the river 1s very fine. The Tomo Park, nearly four 
miles in circumference, contains upwards of five hundred acres, The Gréat Park contains about 
1800 acres, and 1s stoched with several thousand decr. Qn the cast side of Cumberland Lodge is a 
road forming the best approach to Vurgenia Watcr whieh will repay a viaxt. Tipkote, not transferable, 
to view the stato apa: tments cin be obtained ‘ot the principal printsellers in the metropolis. 


i. OSBORNE re 
formorly called Auster borne, a aan oi haa nen De 
the Isle of Wight; possessing piteeh tise prospect of unrivalled eatent and 
boanty, as well as the strictest seclusion.” Fit tet lig of Gabo nd is in the Palladian style of architec- 
ture, the most olevated portion of tho edifice boing that apportioned to the immediate use of the royal 
family. The erection of tlis noble mansion was eommenced in 1845, and was carried on during suc-~ 
ceeding years until the complevion of the design; the plan it is understogd, having been principally 
conceived by the Princo Consort. Tho manor of Osborne was formerly held by the family of Bower- 
man. it afterwarda became the property of Eustace Mann, Esq., in the reign of Charles I., and by the 
grand. lau ghbiet of this Eustace Mann, the estate was convoyed to the Blachfords by marriage, and by 
thoir descondahts ahenated to her Majesty. "he % 
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Majesty, is on tho eastern coayt of 


ay 
BALMORAL, oa : 


the ocensional Highland residence of her Majesty, posaotiies feaintes totally different from those of 
Osborne. This new castle has been some time in course of ergotion, the chief portion of the building 
consists of a massive tower about 100 feet in height. The new building are marked"by the pecu», 
harities of the old sturdy baronial architecturo of Scotland. They are érected wholly of beautiful 
grey granite found in the immediate neyghbourhood of the castle. The design displays, in many 
parts, masses of beautifully and cvrefally detailed carvings and enriched mouldings such as are sel- 
dom wrought in obdurato but enduring material hke granite. 
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is an elegant stone edifice of a quadranglary form. The length from north to south is about 230 feet, 
and rather less from east to west. The Picture Gallery occupies the first floor on the north side of 
the quadrangle and is a noble apartment 150 feet in length. Here are held the parliamentary elec- 
tions of the Scottish Representative Peers. This gallery contains a collection of the portraits of 106 
Scottish Kings from the earliest times. The buildings of the Palace lay claim to no high. antiquity : 
it never in its present form, was the residence of royalty, except during the short visit of George IV. 
and on occasion of her Majesty’s annual progress to or from Balmoral. James V., in 1528 erected 
the north west towers, which are more generally known by the name of Queen Mary’s apartments, 
and in which she resided. 

In these towers are the presence chambers in which the Queen had the well known interview with 
John Knox,—the dressing room, and the small apartment adjoining it, which has a secret staircase 
leading from the Chapel to the Palace, by which Darnley and his associates entered and murdered 
Rizzio, The soldiers of Cromwell burnt a considerable part of the Palace, which in the reign of 
Charles IT was rebuilt in its present form from a plan by Sir William Bruce, The whole of the in- 
terior has recently undergone re-decoration for the reception of her Majesty, and several improve- 
ments made in the walks, grounds, &c. 
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